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PREFACE 


The paces which follow coycc the period of Lord Curzon’s Vice- 
royalty from December to November 1905. Tlie system of 
Govermnent which he found in operation in India tos in form and, 
indeed, in bureaucratic. Jt liat itself admirably to a display of 
all those qualities which Lord Curzon possessed in quite unusual 
measure. And he employed them to such purpose that for seven 
years he converted what had been a practically unchallenged bureau¬ 
cracy into something closely resembling a benevolent autocracy. 
Possessing a comprehensive knowledge of Ea^em lands and 
Ea^m peoples, profoundly impressed by the greatness both of the 
task and of the opportunities which it <^eted and at the height of 
his own powers, he dominated the Admini^ation in a way in 
which few, if any, of his predecessors had done and in which it wiU 
never again be given to any Governor-General to do. For these 
seven years, therefore, biography and hiitory become Inextricably 
interwoven. The history of British rule in India during this time is 
the Story of Lord Curzoa’s dally life and work. 

And here, perhaps, 1 may be pennicted a brief digression in expla¬ 
nation of the form wluch ie authorised ilory of Lord Curzon^s life * 
has taken. The decision to give to the public not merely a portrait 
of the man, but a record of his work, iavolving as it did a biography 
in three volume, was takeo as the result of a dying wish expressed 
by Lord Curzon himself. India had been the romance of his youth, 
the consuming passion of his prime, the unforgettable memory of 
his declining years. "When, soured by disillusionment, he some¬ 
times spoke bitterly in lacet days of the trials and disappointments of 
public life, it was to India that he always turned for his ideal of 
wbat public life and work should be. *' In Inc^a,’' he wrote one day 
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in ijii) “ I was magfuficcntly served. The whole spirit of service 
there was different Every one there was out to do something.* 
And it was to India that hb thoughts reached back once more 
when he lay a grievously sick man, stricken even unco death. For 
it was in India, he believed, if the full $lory of his Adnunj^don 
was ever cold, chat he might be held by his fellow men to have 
laboured not altogechcrin vain. And with the sands fait running out 
he breathed a hope chat a true and derailed record of the seven years 
to which he had given all that was worth having of his spirit and 
Bcrengch, might some day be written. It is that hope which 1 have 
Cried to fulff! in the following pages and which has necessitated 
the allocation of a separate volume to these seven years of Lord 
Gjrzofl’s life. 

One more word of explanation seems called for. It was the 
tngedy of Lord Curzon*s li£; chat India, the Aage of his greater 
achievements, should have been the scene also of his greater disaster. 
The series of events which culminated in his resignation of the 
Viceroytlcy shook him to the foundations of his being and left a 
scar upon him which he carried to the grave. He believed that he 
had been the victim of ingratitude and injustice and while he te« 
frained during his own life time from giving his version of the 
events, he admitted that reAraint had often been diiliculc and he 
earneAly desired that after his death it might be made known. In 
the pl^te of events as he saw it, the attitude of some of chose 
with whom he came Into conllid was necessarily such as to excite 
ius censure, and the Aory has been neither an easy nor an agreeable 
one CO write. Let me only add that jult as I have set down nought 
in malice, so have 1 made no ^cement the historical accuracy of 
which 1 have not been at pains to 

Rokaldshat. 

March, 1928. 
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THE LIFE OF LORD CURZON 


CHAPTER I 

EARLr DAYS IN INDIA 

JANUARY—APan 1899 

In India Lord Curzoii*s appointment to the ViceroTalty had met 
with an almcll universaiJy favourable reception. Qualms which 
had been felt in Indian politicaJ circles on the score of his avowed 
Imperialism had been quieted by the sympathetic references which 
his farewell speeches in England had contained to the feelings and 
prejudices of the Indian peoples. The Committee of the Indian 
National Congress, then sitting in Madras, which had been critical 
of the fumoured appointment before it had been officially announced, 
telegraphed a message of welcome, noting with gratitude his 
expressed sympathy with the people of TnHia^ and trusting that a 
policy of progress and confidence in them would be followed 
throughout his terra of office. And when on December tiie joth, 
1898, Lord and Lady Curton landed at Bombay, they were wumly 
welcomed by all classes of the population. 

The councillors of the Bombay Municipal Corporation, which 
was the first body to present an Address of welcome, rejoiced that 
they were able to convey to him “ the keen and intense gratifica¬ 
tion with which all classes of the people had read his declaration 
that in the discharge of the great trust reposed in him he would 
regard it as his duty to remember the differences of race, of dime 
and of creed which separated the majociry of the peoples 

from his own, and that it was only by regard, consequently, for 
theit feelings, by respect for their prejudices, by deference even to 
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their scruples, that he could hope to succeed in the task which lay 
before him. And if Indian opinion was gratiiied by the considera¬ 
tion shown to it, European society equally welcomed the ability 
and industry which he promised to bring to bear upon the many 
problems which were about to claim his attendon, and the high 
coQcepdon of his duties which his recent utterances had displayed. 

The eager expectations which had been aroused were amply 
satisfied by the tnflnni»f and matter of the replies which he made 
to the many complimentary Addresses which he received from a 
variety of interests, both Indian and European, during the opening 
days of his term of office. His dedaxadco in the course of the first 
speech which he delivered on Indian soil, that it would be ids am- 
biticQ “ to hold the scales even ” between the manifold nationa¬ 
lities and interests of the land—the British, few in number and 
scattered fiu and wide under a Crying climate In a foreign land, and 
the many races and belief, so composite and yet so divergent, of 
the indigenous population, was widely quoted and favourably 
commented on. In the view of the leading European paper of 
Bombay this was the molt satisfactory feature of an admirable 
speech. “Sympathy with the native races of Asia, has, indeed, 
been one of the molt striking charactedstics of Lord Curzon’s 
life, and if his writings and speeches may be taken to afford a clue 
to his policy, sympathetic administration will be the keynote of his 
rule.”^ A few days later in Calcutta he re-affirmed the primacy 
of place which occupied in his afiefhoas. “ Great in my eyes 

as were the fascinadons of Parliamentary life at home, it was in no 
spirit of self'denial... chat 1 surrendered my seat in the House of 
Commons, in order to devote the best years of my life to the task 
which had for long been its favourite pre-occupation.” • 

He had every reason to be satisfied with the first impression 
which he had created. Lord Sandhurst, who had found oppor¬ 
tunities of making enquiries from experienced persons, was able to 
write witiiin a day or two of his departure for Calcutta diat the 
fixit impressions created were ytjy good, while Lady Cuxaoa’s 

*T/mf Deceoiber jjft, jSyS. 

*Sepl; to RtD Addna £ro£D ibe Mnnkipal Coipontiea of Qleana, JaauarT ittb, 
I89>. 
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EARLY DAYS IN INDIA 
gracious charm had enchanted aJ). “ I ass\ixe you I do not thini 
any couple could have had a better Start on their arduous career.”» 
lo England it was noted wi& $aus&£Uon that la his replies to the 
Addresses which he had received he had shown adnurable te> 
straint. There have been Indian Viceroys who, on entering office, 
promised more than they were ever able to perform; others have 
inadvertently displayed the outlines of some new policy, with the 
result of setting fire to inflammatory elements of controversy. Lord 
Cutzon deserves credit, then, for reserving judgment until closer 
personal acquaintance with Indian requirements adds to the 
information previously acquired during his visits to the East.”* 
Lotd Curzon himself expressed his satis&ction at his reception at 
the end of his firfl letter to the Sccretaiy of State—" I have written 
on one or two other matters to Godley, and will add nothing more 
here except that the rcceptioa we receive everywhere is one of 
extraordinary friendliness and even enthusiasm, that the climate is 
superb, and that we both of us start by enjoying the liie and the 
work.”i 

The widespread Interest which his appointment had aroused 
was reflected in the va^ concourse of people that thronged the 
streets of Calcutta to witness his state entry Into the CapitaL Punc« 
tually at 4.50, on the afternoon of January the 3rd, the state carriage 
containing the incoming Viceroy and Lady Curzon drew up at the 
foot of the great stairway of Government House—that house built 
on the model of his own home in Derbyshire, through whose 
doors he had passed twelve years before, vowing that the day 
should come when he would return to it, not as a guelt, but as the 
rightful and duly installed occupant of its historic chambers. 

It is easy to imagine the feelitxgs of pride and satisfied romance 
which mu^ have swept over him as he set foot on the broad sweep 
of steps leading up to the great pillared hall beyond. He was the 
central figure in a dazzling display of that pageantry which 
appealed so irresistibly to him as the essential accompaniment of 
sh great public events framed in an Eastern setting. AU round 

<X«(ter from Lord Saadhutn, Goretnor of fionabfty, to W. R. Lawnaee, CJ.E., 

2nd, tSM. 

•T 4 e W Decemlxr 4Tlt, iSrt. 

’LecRt to (be Seciecuy of Sas. Jamitry 12th, 
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in the gaily bedecked streets and the open spaces of Dalhousie 
Square, through which he had driven between lines of troops, 
were massed the interested inmates 0/ a great orienwJ city. Con¬ 
spicuous among the troops drawn up within the enclosure of 
Government House were the statuesque, scarlei-clad figures of 
the Viceroy’s mounted bodyguard which had escorted him through 
the city. The great white stairway itself glittered with rhe uniforms 
of naval and military officers headed by their respeftive chiefs, 
and among those who crowded its steps were judges of the High 
Court with the Chief Justice at their head, civil officials and mem¬ 
bers of the Government, consular officers and representatives of 
foreign Govenunenrs, and dignitaries of the Church, all mingling 
with a distinguished galaxy of Indian Princes and noblemen. At 
the fbor of the stairway was the Lieutenant Governor of Bengal to 
welcome him as he itepped from the great state carriage; at the 
top the outgoing Viceroy and idi Stiff ■» while at his side stood the 
lady whose grace and charm had already won all hearts and for 
whose sake, above all, he desired to be the cynosure of all men’s 
eyes. As the boom of thirty-one guns reverberated over the city 
he ascended the steps, and, after the focmal presentations which 
etiquette demanded, passed from view into the cool depths of the 
building which for the next five years and more was to he the 
scene of so much devoted labour, such briUiant triumphs and, 
dnally, of so bitter and consuming a despair. Weil may the 
thoughts which twenty-five years later he committed to print 
have hashed through his mind as he passed up the steps. As 
** each new Governor-General ascended the steps to the assumption 
of his great office ’’—such was the pidure he saw in retrospeft— 
—“ all was novelty, brave hopes and high aspirations.” May he 
not, too, have had some fleeting prescience of that bitterness of 
soul which caused him to add as a sombre postscript to the picture 
which he had penned—“Down them a few years later he walked 
with feelings very often how different, into the cold dissecting 
chamber of history ?” * 

If any such possibility did, indeed, flash across his mind, it was 
quickly banished by the absorbing interest of the present. December 

•“ Briijsb GoTemfflefK la ladli.” Vol. 1, cb. j. 
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and January are par txctlletm che montlis during which society In 
Calcutta gives icself up to the pleasures of entertaining and betag 
encertained, and the demands upon a new Viceroy who had to 
become acc^uainted with, and make himself known to, a wide 
circle of official and non-official society, were proportionately 
increased. Lord Curaon has told us that he had a calculation made 
for him which showed that in the month of January the Dumber of 
meals served to visitors, guests or residents in Government House 
was three thousand live hundred.^ ^hen some years later the 
Govemmenr of India left Calcutta for Delhi, it fell to the Governor 
of Bengal to wear, as proudly as circumstances would permit, the 
mantle which had fallen upon him from broader shoulders, and 
the extent of the entertainments at Government House at that 
season of the year is indicated by the consumption of champagne 
within its walls which, during the month of December igtj, 
aniounted to one thousand one hundred and fifteen bottles. But 
besides luncheons and dinners there were other social functions to 
be crowded into the opening days of the new rcign>^ Levee and 
Drawing-room dances, and a great State Ball, to which the whole of 
Calcutta society flocked. On the night of this brilliant function you 
could hardly see the bail-room for the people, wrote one who, was 
present \ and he added, if politically it was too early to forecast 
the new reign, socisJJy and personally it is already an assured 
triumph.’*’ The Viceroy himself, writing to Sir A- Godley on the 
26th of January, mentioned the social demands made on him. ** It 
is three weeks since I assumed office to-morrow. Within that time 
we hive had I..evee, Drawing-room, State Ball, State Evening 
Parry, three big dinners of surty, and four or more of lo-jo, so we 
have not been idle.*' 

There awaited him In the administrative field a mass of work 
which might well have appalled a less rapacious worker. '*AlI 
the papers at home and here congratulate me on taking the helm 
at a comparatively easy and untroubled time. They do not know, 
what I find upon examination, that almost every one of the bigger 
quefdons which occupied the attendon of my predecessor has been 

CovemfiWAt in Indlt.*' VoL I, cb. 

•Mr. G. W. SteersAs, lo ihe Otiif Mail, Pebniur 17th, 1S99. 
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left oyer for me to solve.” * And the time not giren over to enter¬ 
taining and to ocher public functions was spent in the great room 
with its big verandah io the south-weft wing of Lord Wellesley's 
ftately paUce, in which the long line of Govemors-Gcncral from 
his day onwards had lived and laboured—the hiftoric room which 
had witnessed "discussions as agitated and decisions as heavily 
charged wids fate as any private appartment in the wide circum¬ 
ference of the Btidsh Bmpirc.”* Here "from 10 a-m., with 
the exception of an hour or two for meals, or a public fun^ion 
ot a private drive, until a a.m. on the following morning or some¬ 
times later ”3 Lord Curroa sal, popdedng his policy on all the 
diverse problems of Indian government, and wrcftling feverishly 
with those ponderous files whose wordy volundnousness so 
exasperated him, impelling him to unburden himself in dithy¬ 
rambs of mordant condemnation. As he probed fteadily into 
tbc formidable series of problems which claimed his at rent ion, 
from cjueftions of ivgh policy, such as the safeguarding of 
the Indian Empire from foreign aggression and currency 
reform, to important domestic que^ons, such as educational 
refbnn or the improvement of agriculture and the deveiop- 
ment of irrigation on a grand scale, he railed Impatiently at the 
obstacles which bJocked the way to quick decisions, ftill more to 
prompt and effective aflion. " The syftetn of working here is so 
radically vidous that a ftage acses at which a queftion gets tied up 
in a tangle of manusccipt and print in which the real issues are 
utterly obscured and from which no one seems able to extricate it.*' * 
Among the many firft-class queftions which he found urgently 
demanding solution was the case of the Khyber, a branch of the 
larger queftion of frontier admlniftration. " I have spent seven 
hours on the Khyber p^ets only, and am not mucli nearer the end.” 
At which point the vials of his wrath are unsealed and poured 
forth in a torrent of withering sarcasm. 

“ Your Despatch of Auguft the jrh arrives. It goes to the 
Foreign Depitment, Thereupon clerk No. 1 paraphrases 

A. Godky. afterwdi Lord KUbnekeo, Janutty jfiik tSw, 

Barob GciTeatEoent 10 loda," VoJ. 1. cb, j, / —• 7*- 
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comments upon it over 41 folio pages of print of his own 
composition, dealing solely with the Khyber suggestions in it 
Then comes clerk No. 2 with 21 more pages upon clerk No. i. 
Then we gee to the region of AssiAant Secretaries, Deputy 
Secretaries, and Secretaries. AJ these gentlemen State their 
vorihlc.'ss views at equal length. Finally we get to the top of 
the scale, and we fintl the Viceroy and the Military Member, 
with a proper regard foe their dignity, expanding themselves 
over a proportionate space of print. Then these papers 
wander about from I^epartmcnt to Department, and amid the 
various Memhers of Council. Each has his say, and the 
result is a sort of literary' Betllam. 1 am grappling with this 
vile system in my own Department, but it has seated itself 
Ukc the OUl Man of the Sea upon the shoulders of the Indian 
Government, and every man accepts, while deploring, the 
burden.”* 

At rhe end of three months* effort to make an impression upon 
“this vile system,** he records his progress io a letter to Mrs. 
Craigic, better known to the world as John Oliver Hobbes— 
‘'Government lie re ... . has become very ponderous and slow. I 
am prodding up the animal with molt vigorous and unexpefled 
digs, and it gambols plaintively under the novel spur. Nothing has 
been done hitherto under six months. When I suggell six weeks, 
the atiittidc is one of pained surprise 5 if six days, one of pathetic 
protcll j if six hours, one of Itupcfied resignation.” * 

Nevertheless, he found it possible within three mootbs of his 
assumption of office to outline for himself a sufficiently formidable 
programme of reform; and by the end of March he was already 
Ulkif^g definitely of “ twelve important queltlons ... to which, as 
soon as I have the time, i propose to address myself.** Curiosity was 
naturally aroused, but the time for satisfying it had not yet come. 
“ W'hat these qucHions are I do not propose 10 relieve the curiosity 
of Hon. Members by now informing them.’* 3 They covered a 
sufficiently wide field and give an indication of the compiehcnsive 

*Lettcr from iW Vlcei^ to the Seettary of State, Jtiinry sllb. TS99. 

>L«Ttcr Jateci April i7Th, 
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forward and seirc on It, and, la^y, prorj^ioa for a logical and 
pfoponionaM rekdoQ between tbe CorpcradoQ and its rarlous 
Committees, upon which the bulk of the work would devolve. ThU 
sketch, he thought, might supply the basis fot a very useful Bill to 
be introduced later b ^ year, He had every reason fot regarding 
the dtne given to the matter as well spent. passage of a Bill of 
which be disapproved bad been obviated ; time for the considera¬ 
tion of a more suitable measure had been gained, and the temporary 
elimlDation of a troublesome question from his daily programme of 
work made room for other important and, possibly, not less in- 
tere^Dg subjefls. 

Among^ these was a matter on which he determined to legislate 
before the close of the Session at the end of March. In a country in 
which more than seventy per cent, of the population depend upon 
agriculture in one form or another for their livelihood anything 
adversely aifefbng crop produftioa is a serious matter; and for 
some little time pa$t the producers of Indian sugar had been feeling 
the competition of bounty-fed sugar from continental Europe. 
The nineteenth century had, Indeed, witnessed a remarkable altera¬ 
tion in the balance 0/ trade in this commodity. At the beginrung of 
the century India had been an exporting country ; by the end of it 
she bad become an importer and was drawing her supplies from the 
very countries which had formerly been her beft cuftomers. There 
was a saying amongst the peasants of the United Tiovinces, where 
sugar cultivation was carried on over extensive tradb of country, 
that sugar cane was to other rillage as the elephant to other bea^ ; 
and the grower and the te€dtr were finding it increasingly difficult 
to compete successfully with the bounty-fed product of the European 
beet growers, the imports of which bad increased from 12,000 cwi. 
ten years before to more than 1,000,000 cwt. in 1896-97. 

Representations on the subjeft by the Bengal Chambet of Com¬ 
merce, supported by the Chambers of Madras and Upper India, had 
been submitted to Lord Elgin’s Government and had formed 
the subjea of anxious correspondence with the Secretary of State. 
No one was optimiftic enough to suppose that the bounty-giving 
countries would voluntarily agree to abolish the bounties, a^ it was 
generally held in India that the imposirion of countervailing duties 

30 
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was the only praAical alternative. A Conference of the countries 
ioteteSted in the matter was to be held at Brussels during the summer 
of 1858, and when pressing for representation thereat the Madras 
Chamber of Commerce had written—'* CounrervaiUng dudes are 
Indians only weapon of defence, and if her representative at the 
Conference is not allowed to use it, be will appenr there as a mere 
supplicant for favour or pity—a role which is, as it seems to this 
Chamber, neither digriiried nor calculated to facilitate an attain¬ 
ment of the objedi in view.” 

The argument was difficult to resist ; but the traditional economic 
orthodoxy of Great Britkn coloured the outlook of Lord Elgin*8 
Government. While they admitted that the increased importation 
of sugar might have reduced the profits of the refineries in India, 
they were not prepared to admit that it was materiaUy aHefbing the 
cultivator '» and in a Despatch dated May the ^th had declared that 
glad though they would be to see the bounties abolished, they would 
not be willing to impose countervailing duties if they were not. 
The Brussels Conference separated without achieving anything, and 
in August the Secretary of State had invited from the Government 
of India a further and fuller expression of their views on the question 
of countervailing duties. Such was the position when Lord Cutvon 
took over charge &om Lord Elgin, and he had not been b office 
many days before bis Government received a further communica¬ 
tion from the Secretary of State covering a memorial from a large 
number of planters in htauritius, praying for the imposition of such 
duties to proteft them in the Indian market, together with a sheaf 
of correspondence which made it clear that the Colonial secretary, 
Mr. Joseph Cbambetlain, heartily supported the petition. 

Shon though the rime had been, Lord Curzon bad already taken 
the matter up, and a Despatch from his Goveriunent crossed that 
from the Secretary of State. The views of the Government of 
as now set forth, showed a marked advance in favour of 
countervailing duties. Sir J. WeSlland, the Finance Member, had 
been a little fearful chat India was wanted as a Stalking horse from 
behind whom the Home Government propose to slay an indepen¬ 
dent quarry**; * but under the inspiration of the Viceroy the Gpvem- 

’Lenaf £roa Lord Curm to Sir A. Oodley, Febrauy t3td, :t99. 
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menc tapidly plucked up courage, and a Bill providing for countet> 
Tailing dudea was announced in the press on March the 6th and 
introduced in the LegJslatJTC Council on March the 10th. So well 
was it leceived b; all shades of opinion in India, chat Sir James 
Weftland found defence of it superfluous. am glad to think 
from the public nodees which I have seen of the leglsladon now 
before the Council that I am not called upon to defend it. It has 
been generally approved of." 

On Ivlarch the :oth the Bill was passed, and in the speech with 
which he summed up the debate Lord Curaon was careful to point 
out that it constituted no departure from a policy of free trade, 
since the boundcs which it was designed to counteraft were them¬ 
selves a violadon of that do^hine. " 1 do not think that we need 
pay mucii attention, therefore, to the mutterings of the High Priests 
^ at the Free Trade shrines. Their oracles do not Stand precisely at their 
original premium. This is not a que^fon of economic orthodoxy or 
heterodoxy; it is a que^on of re^ablishlcg a flscaJ balance which has 
been defleded for their own advantage, and to our injury, by certain 
of our foreign competitors.** And confirming what had been said 
earlier by Sic James ^eStland as to the weight of Indian opinion 
behind the measure—" 1 do nor hesitate to say that few measures 
have erer passed through this Council with a greater weight of 
qualified and homogeneous opinion behind them.*’ 

Later in the year the afUon of the Government of India was 
challenged in the House of Commons, and a vote of censure on 
the Govcinmenc for sanctioning it was moved by Sit Henry f owlet. 
But from the point of view of the Opposition this manosuvre was a 
failure, and in the division the Govemment obtained a majority of 
over 140, or some forty more than had been expelled. News 0/ the 
action of the Government of India had certainly created some 
excitement; but public opinion as certainly supported it. in a 
letter to Ix)rd Curzon soon after the passage of the Bill Sir A. Godley 
expressed surprise at the small amount of criticism and resistance 
which had developed and gratification at the support which the 
measure was receiving, even from orthodox economics of high 
authority. “ Let me add that very much of this is owing, I believe, 
to youx excellent speech in Council; which produced a very good 
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effcft liere.’"* The Secretary o£ State was equaJly compliiaeotary. 
“ Several men came up to me and told me that they had intended to 
vote against your legislation, but our case was so conclusive, when 
fully ^ted, that they felt that not only had we done the right thing 
but that they had no option but to support us. ... 1 therefore 
heartily congratulate you upon the effeft o£ your legislation; 
not only will it be benefidal to India, but it maSt make people here 
reconsider their views in conneflioo with the bounties, and I hope 
that we may be able to arrive at some conclusion with foreign nations 
by the adoption of a penal clause againft those who will not agree 
to abolish thdx system of bounty.'^» 

The passage of the Bill constituted a detinite achievement It 
was something positive done, and Lord Cuizon derived from it the 
gratification which he always found in any afl of accompUshment 
To be able to put away in its appropriate pigeon-hole a file of 
papers with the word done ” written across it was always a source 
of very teal satisfaction to him. 

But while he attached due importance to measures he did noc 
underrate the importance of men. And if he brought untiring 
induitry to bear upon his ^dy of the unending volume of papers 
that came before him, he brought a penetrating judgment to aid 
him ia his Study of men. “ A fatiguing but as I think pleasurable 
obligation hete is that of receiving the many persons, both native and 
European, who have die right to call. I have seen many sedres in 
this way; and much good I am convinced is done by these private 
and informal conversations.’* 3 The pleasi^e which the person 
honoured with an interview derived from it did not always, appar¬ 
ently, come up to ezpeffations. Some of them enjoyed ** the 
prolonged pleasure of talking of coming far more than the short¬ 
lived sensation of rite visit itself.^’< Of a Frontier Chief of some 
little importance in his own sphere the Viceroy wrote—*' I had con¬ 
sented to receive him, intending by no means to flatter him ... but 
to tell him that his whole future lay in loyalty to us.*’ S It is difficult 
to resiit the conclusion that this was “ the petty chief from the 
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North We^t Frontier,’* of tphom he wrote many years later—“ FUs 
natiTe attendant remarked to one of my ^alT, as his master went 
away, that he left the presence of the Viceroy ' sweated and sur¬ 
prised.’ 

In his passion for e/Sdency and his horror of ineptitude. Lord 
Curzon’s summing up of those who served under him did not always 
err on the side of charity. Of one high official he said—" He re¬ 
minds me of the tide of one of Anthony Hope’s novels,” though of 
which be was discreetly silent Of another he wrote, ^‘Hc is a 
pleasant man to meet and even to argue with; but on paper he is 
somewhat of a gladiator ”; and of a third, He is hardly the 
Arthur to lead a round table of knights upon any very novel or 
venturesome que^t” Of those who impressed him favourably he 
spoke in high terms, and in his judgments be was seldom at &ulc. 

We have here In Calcutm a Judge of the High Court named 
Jenkins, who, in less than three years, has made a considerable 
repucadoD both for capacity on the bench and for general energy 
and popularity.”* Mr. Justice Jenkins achieved the unique distinc¬ 
tion of becoming Chief Justice of the High Court of Bombay ; of 
retiring on the pension attaching to that high judicial office; of 
beiiig caught up almcdt immediately into the Council of India in 
Whitehall; of reverting to India as Chief Justice of the High Court 
of Calcutta, ftom which office he retired once more in 1915, as Sir 
Lawrence Jenkins, K.CI.E., to become a Member of the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council. It is a further tribuce to his capti¬ 
vating personality that be was the subjeft of encomiums at the hands 
of Lord ib^co and Lord Motley every whit as warm as those 
which he had drawn from Lord Curaon. " I reallv don’t think T 
spare Jenkins,” wrote Lord Motley, in reply to a request from Lord 
Minto that he might be sent out to preside over the High Court of 
Calcutta. " He is one of the two ot three mo£t valuable men on my 
council ”3 ; and later, when it had been decided, after all, chat Sir 
Lawrence Jenkins should terum to India—" He has been of im¬ 
mense value to me about reforms—and a more willing, ready and 
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tesouxccful man in tHe legal and legislative line it has never been 
my fortune to meet. Besides that he baa made a grand sacrifice of 
personal ease and domestic comfort in consenting to exchange his 
snag life here for a return to Calcutta, and only b^use he was told 
tiaat you desired it, and that 1 thought it would be for the public 
good.’** 

^ ;Lord Curzon was early on the looh-out for those men of virile 
clwrafter upon whom rather than upon big battalions, as he had 
told the House of Commons a year before, he pinned his faith to 
tender secure our position on the North Weft Frontier. He was to 
meet a number of frontier officers during his visit to Lahore on his 
way from Calcutta to Simla ; but already before leaving the capital 
he bad been weighing in tbe bale nee men whose names had come 
before him in the course of his official correspondence. One such 
officer he found universally regarded as a buD in a china shop *’; 
another was without ** the knowledge, and I did not find in him the 
quality or fibre that are essential.’* With another, however, he was 
most favourably impressed from the firft. His attention had been 
attraffod by an admirably planned and skilfully executed raid again^ 
a recalcitrant section of frontier tribesmen, “ The moft brilliant little 
feat performed on the frontier for many a day.’* * The officer respon¬ 
sible was Captain G. Koo$*KeppeI, A moit capable and reliable 
young frontier officer, quite of ffie old school.” 3 This early estimate 
was amply vindicated by the officer’s subsequent career, for when in 
ipip Sir George Roos-KeppeJ, G.C.I.E., K.CS.I., retired from 
service in India, he had filled with singular di^dtion the highest 
office which the frontier had to ofier—that of Chief Commissioner 
of the North Weft Frontier Province—and left behind him a name 
which will rank high on the scroll on which are inscribed those 
names which have passed into the passionate hiftory of these turbu¬ 
lent border-lands. 

Before leaving for Lahore Lord Curzon had, indeed, not only 
made considerable progress with his examination of the problems of 
the North Weft Frontier, but had dealt forcefully with a crisis of 
international proportions, which bad arisen beyond the immediate 
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purlieus of the frontier. But these matters tnuSt be dealt with in a 
separate chapter. No wonder that on the eve of his departure &om 
Calcutta he should have written to the Secretary of State, It has 
been a very busy, and I hope, fruitful, three months. 1 think any 
one here would tell you that more has been put into that time than 
has, as a rule, been attempted before or that he should have 
offered up thanks, as he did in a letter to a ^iend, for the help 
beyond measure ” which he had derived from his previous know¬ 
ledge of India. * 

There was one small cloud in an otherwise serene sky. On 
February the jrd an attempt—fortunately unsuccessful—was made 
on the life of a political oihcet in Poona, and five days later two 
Biahmin gentlemen, Messrs. G. S- and R. $- Dr avid, who had given 
jaformation to the police, leading to the convi^ion of the murderer 
of Mr. Rand and Lieutenant Ayeift the summer before, were shot 
dead in the ^eets of the dty. The lerrorisacion of witnesses and 
jurymen which in after years made it so difficult to obtain convic¬ 
tions in such cases In the ordinary courts had not yet developed, and 
on this occasion the ad was followed by swift retribution, and the 
perpetrators of the crime, Vasudeo Chapekar, a brother of the man 
who had been ezecuted for the assassination of Mr. Rand, and his 
accomplice, Ranade, were found gtiUty by a unanimous verdid of 
the juiy and sentenced to death. 
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CHAPTER II 


PaOBLEUS ON AND BBYOND THE FRONnEE 
JANUARY—APRIL 1 899 

The queStxoDE dealc with in the la^ chapter had necessarily occupied 
a prominent place in the Vicero7*s programme of work. But exa£t- 
ing though they were, they did not prevent him from casting his 
eye, ac the very outset of his feim of office, over the long land 
frontiers which had always possessed so great a fasdnation for 
him, and taking Stock of the positioo at different points of contaff 
with possibly hostile neighbours. And in more than one direction 
he found unwelcome iodicatioas of the attention which Russia was 
paying to India and the adjacent countries. At Rangoon, where no 
Russian mercantile intere^ of any sort existed, die Russian Govern¬ 
ment was seeking to establish a vice-consulate. Againit this proposal 
the Vicetoy entered a vigorous protect, In far away Kashgar the 
Russian representative was adopting a markedly hostile attitude 
towards the British agent, *^d was utilising his want of consular 
rank to belitde and disparage hin:i in fhe eyes of die Giinese.^ * We 
had ample grounds under our Treatiea with China for daicEWg con¬ 
sular tank for our representative, and Lord Curzon expressed a 
Strong hope that Lord Salisbury would take the matter up with the 
Oiinese Government. 

Nearer the nordaern frontier he viewed with some con«ro the 
relations between Sikhim and Tibet. The former was under our 
prote&ion, and we had, therefore, definite obligations towards her 
ruler, yet when her borders were violated by the Tibetans we were 
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obli^d, ia accoidance ‘with existing diplomatic engagements, to 
apply foi zediess to China. Ths position vns moit ignominious, 
and the use of the Chinese Amban, as an inteonediary, an admitted 
farce.” * At a later date the diplomatic fiftion under which China, 
as the suzerain Power, claimed the right of conducing the foreign 
afeirs of Tibet, gave rise to large developments, culminating in an 
expedition on a considerable scale to Lhasa. That was not to be 
until 1904 ; but the Despatch which may be said to have set in 
motion this momentous train of events was penned in the opening 
weeks of 1899, and the mo^ pregnant paragraph in the original 
draft of it was in the Viceroy’s own handwriting. 

Within the frontier itself Lord Curzon found, to his surprise, an 
almost complete absence of feiendiy intercourse between the Govern¬ 
ment of India and Nepal. This isolation of a powerful neighbour 
seemed to him to be anomalous and unwise, and he at once gave 
every encouragement to the Prime Minister, who was the tit facto 
ruler of the country, to pay an offidal visit to Calcutta, while 
forming in his own mind the ambition of being the £r 5 t Indian 
Viceroy to visit its capital, Kathmandu. In due course intimation 
was received that the Maharaja Prime Miniftet would be pleased to 
come to Calcutta, for the purpose of paying his respefts to the new 
Viceroy. “ He is very sensidve about the reception he will meet 
with; but all, I think, has been satisftftoiily arranged.” * At the 
firfi official audience which the distinguished visitor was granted 
the Viceroy informed him of his hope to return in person, in due 
course, the compliment which die ruler of Nepal had paid him. 
‘"This, I believe, rather took the breath away of the Nepalese 
Embassy ” J; but he hoped by his attitude at subsequent interviews 
to disarm any suspicion of interference in the affairs of the State to 
which this announcement might have given cbe. 

Continuing his survey of the frontier westwards, his eye alighted 
ncit upon the long, sinuous craft of rugged and hungry mountain 
land which hemmed in the dufty trans-Indus plain, and served the 
purpose of a vaSt entanglement separating off the Indian Empire 
from the Kingdom of Afg han laar^ —a nirbuJeat Alsaiia which at 
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PROBLEMS ON AND BEYOND THE FRONTIER 
one moment Invited end the oezc repelled the soHdtude of Great 
Britain; a &tal magnet to die venturesome^ a bugbear to the 
timid, and, soooet or later, the despair of ali who attempted to so^ 
the perennial problem which it presented. For Lord Cutzon, as 
muA be apparent from what has already been written, it possessed 
an irresistible atcraftion, and he loSt little time in getting to gdps 
with its thorny complexities. 

As far back as the autumn of 1897, before the end of the Tirah 
campaign was clearly in sight, the Secretary of State had telegraphed 
to Lord Elgin, urging that a political settlement should follow as 
speedily as possible on the termination of military operations in the 
held ; and on January 28th, 1898, be had forwarded a long Despatch 
to the Govemaieat of India reviewing the events of the paft and 
outlining the broad principles underlying die frontier policy to which 
Her Maje^s Government were resolved to adhere. These were, in 
brief, the concentration of coiJitaty forces to the belt possible 
advantage to enable the Government to discharge its responsibilities 
and the avoidance of any extension of administrative control over 
the Independent tribes occupying the twenty-five thousand square 
miles of territory which lay between the adminiftrative frontier of 
British India and the political £EX>ntier of Afghanistan. As a matter of 
detail—though detail of the higher importance—the maintenance of 
the Khybet pass as a safe artery of communication and of trade was 
spedficaliy laid down as an essential measure, whether viewed from 
the standpoint of the obligations of Government to the Amir of 
Afghanistan or from that of the protection of British sub)edls. Thus 
ti^e broad policy to be pursued had been laid down and the task 
awaiting the new Viceroy was that of determining bow belt to ^ply 
the prindples to tixe afhial circumllances as he found them. 

It seemed to him that before dealing with the question as a whole 
the ground might conveniently be cleared by the disposal of certain 
subsidiary matters, su<^ as the military dispositions necessary to 
give command of the avenues of approach to the more important 
Strategic positions on or beyond the admlnfarative frontier. And 
it was to these preUminary que^ons that he devoted his attention 
during his first three mon^s in Calcutta, before plunging into ** the 
vortex of the larger issue which has engulfed and drowned $0 
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mzny disputants dudng the palt twenty years/*’ He was quick to 
come to eoocldsions on these points, and he drafted and submitted 
to bis coUeagues notes dealing with the EChyber, Chitral and Samnna 
in rapid succession. There remained the Tochi and Gomal positions, 
which he was arujous to deal with, and which he doubtless would 
have disposed of with the same celerity, had it not been for the 
dilatoriness of the Punjab Govemmcnc in submittirg its views. 
“ For five months/* he wrote later, “ the queftion has lain forgotten 
in a pigeon-hole in Lahore and would vety likely not have emerged 
for five months more but for my intervenrion.** * 

It soon became clear that neither the soldiers who hoped for, nor 
the prophets who had predtfled, a policy involving the expenditure 
of huge sums upon the fortification of the frontier were going to be 
gratified. I do not want to go and spend a lot of money on the 
Khyber. . . 1 have a Strong a priori di^lruSt of military schemes for 
great defensive posts and forts on and across the border/* 3 His 
solution of the military problem was, in foft, very for foom 
being that of an eager adherent of the forward school. The be 5 t 
concentration of our military forces was to be found in the with¬ 
drawal of British and Indian regular troops to bases within 
the administrative frontier. Advanced poSls in tribal territory 
should be held by tribal levies and communication between 
such outposts and their bases should take the shape, where neces* 
sary, of light narrow-gauge railways. " I want to have all our 
troops ready when we call upon them for the big things instead of 
being waited on the small things. Basy lines ^ advance, troops 
ready to march without delay, and light railways to hurry on their 
transport ftom the base—-these seem to be the principles at which we 
should aim.** i It will be seen that his solution of the military prob¬ 
lem was founded on the principles which he had outlined in his 
much discussed speech in the House of G>mmons a year earUer, 
namely, that we should seleft the lines of communication which it 
was necessary to keep open ; that we should enter into coofideodal 
relations with the tribes ; that we should concentrate our forces in 
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PROBLEMS ON AND BEYOND THE FRONTIER 
carefully chosen positions instead of dxihzsiog them over scattered 
areas, and that, recognising that it was by force of diara£ief rather 
than by wdght of cannon that we should rnoSl successfully acquire 
control over the frontier tabes, we should seleft our frontier officers 
with special care. ’ His was, indeed, a moderate and economical 
policy carried against a considerable weight of military opinion. 
It ought to have rejoiced the heart of the Wtsiminsttr Gtr^tiU, whose 
ideal Viceroy was “ a man of weight and authority who could Stand 
up to all encroaching military gentlemen and refuse to be pushed 
into a forward bonder policy by any e:taggerated alarm about 
remote dangen.’** 

His proposals for dealing widi the Khyber which were accepted 
by his colleagues resulted in a saving of at leaft sis lakhs of rupees on 
the scheme of elaborate fortiBcation which had hitherto held the 
field at an estimated coSt of eight or nine bkhs. Yet so persistent was 
the belief in some quarters that he was bent upon a coltly forward 
policy where the frontier was coaceraed, fhat to his ercteme 
annoyance and disgu^ a message was telegraphed home to Tbt 
TiffitSy charging him with having sanfhoned an expenditure of 
twelve lakhs on the fortification of the pass. 

Having carried his Government with him in the matter of the 
Khyber, he proceeded with his proposals for dealing with Chitral 
and Samana. As in the case of the Khyber, schemes for the ebbocate 
fortification of these places were brushed aside. ** Our military 
authorities appear to have passed from an extreme of confidence 
before the la^ campaign intp a corresponding extreme of panic 
since, and are satisfied with nothing short of gigantic forts large 
enough to hold enormous garrisons and strong enough to reslA 
an attack by the whole Russian army.'* 3 Bat the policy underlying 
his proposals for dealing wifii the military aspefl of the bonder 
problem was fteadily winning ground. Early in March be re¬ 
ported that Sir William Lockhart, with whom he had discussed 
matters before tbe latter Parted on a tour of personal inspe^ou 
along the ffontier, seemed ready to accept with some modifications 
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“ the more modeSl conceptioii of oar miiitaty lerpoasibilitics there 
which I have Tcatiucd to put forward » and on March the 30th 
he was able to iafoim die Secretary of State that he bad carried his 
Satnana proposals “ with scarcely any difficulty.” Decisions with 
regard to the remaining advanced poSls were taken during the 
summer, and early io August the policy which had by then received 
the sanction of the Secretary of State was made known to the 
public. 

The press, both in India and in Great Britain, was quick to grasp 
the importance of the decisions which had been taken, and was 
almrun uoanimous in its approval. The Tmts of India declared that 
they constituted " the moft important work hitherto undertaken by 
Lord Curzon in the domain of Indian Aatesiranship,” and added 
that he had gone far towards pleasing all sides in an extremely 
embittered controversy.* Other writers commended the policy 
equally upon economic and upon political grounds. In England the 
SpHtaior txpzesscd cordial approval of the new policy, “ which will 
cod comparatively little, yet increase, if an emergency arises, our 
means of drikuig rapidly and hard.” 3 On one point only were any 
serious doubts entertained—-whether the tribal levies would in all 
cases prove worthy of the confidence which was now being placed 
in them. In the opinion of Tht Tiw, which approved generally 
of vhac was being done, die lawlessness recently displayed by the 
Waairis provided jugtificarion for such doubts. And the writer 
commented poiacedly on die that whcceas the policy was based 
largely on an increase of Itrategic railways, the Khyber railway had 
apparently been dropped. 4 

Lord Curzon was little moved by these fears concerning the 
tribal levies, because he believed that they re^d upon a misappre¬ 
hension. 1 am hopeful, but not a bit over-sanguine, as to the 
success of the experiment- When, however, Tww says them is 
great risk, because the Waziri levies have already shown of what 
treacherous material they are made, the writer is ignorant of the 
dffierence between the old Sillahdaxi levies—who were salaried 
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lodfeis and mffians, and whom we are abolishing—and the new 
levies, who wiU be a semi-military corps, not under corrupt Malib, 
but under British officers/* * On the other hand, the omission 6om 
the programme of a railway up the Khyber was certainly open to 
comment, for there had been a time wh^ Lord Curzon had himself 
argued strongly in favour of such a project, > This particular railway 
had been abandoned because, on a car^l ie<orisideradoa of all the 
circumiunces, he had come to the conclusion that the time was 
inopportune for pressing it, He was doubtful of the feasibility of 
conitrufting a broad-gauge railway through the pass, and until ic 
was definitely e^blished that the alteroatiTe route up the Kabul 
river valley was not superior, he declined to embark on so co^y 
an undertaking. He thought, too, that to construct a railway 
any sort through the tortuous defiles of the Khyber would be to 
put too valuable a hoAage in the hands of the Afridls, while it 
would also be likely to create an impression throughout the frontier 
that the Government were about to embark upon a policy of 
occupation. He was confirmed In his attitude towards projedl 
by a dear intimation from the Amir of Afghaniltan of the 
with which the lattes would view the approach of such a railway to 
his own frontier. That the Indian Government could build railways 
up to the limits of its own territories that potentate conceded, for 
there was no one to say it nay; but in the event of such a railway 
being conArudted he made It clear that it would nm to the boundary 
only, for it would not be extended into Afghanlftan " to the extent 
of even a single span.** 9 

Not until something more than a quartet of a century had elapsed 
did the Khyber railway become an accomplished fa£t. 

Much had happened in the interval to render the moment for its 
conftruftion opportune. The Amir Amanullah, with less wisdom 
than his predecessor, the Amir Habibullah, had embarked upon his 
iU-ltarted and short-lived adventure across the frontier which came 
to be known as the third Afghan war. Another Viceroy, * speaking 
to a greatly enlarged Legislative Assembly, on August the aoffi, 1920, 
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declared that " die continual and gratuitous provocation ” on the 
pair of the tribes to which this outbreak had given rise could no 
longer be tolerated* and that among the measures to be taken to 
enable his Government to deal with the situation would be the 
construction of a broad'gauge railway from Jamrud to the Afghan 
6;oAtiec. There can be little doubt that in the altered circumstances 
Lord Girzon would have come to a similar decision, and when, on 
November the and, 1925, Sir Charles Innes, on behalf of the Viceroy, 
formally declared the railway open, he reminded his audience 
appropriately enough of words which Lord Curzon had himself 
once wed—“ Every line of frontier railway which we build will 
turn out in the long run to be a link in the chain of friendship as 
well as peace.*' 

From this digression let me return to Lord Curzon and the 
problems with which he was grappling in the month of March 1899. 
To have secured agreement upon the general principles underlying 
his tirontier policy within less than three months of his assumption 
of ofilce was in itself a notable achievement. And while discussion 
of the military aspe£l of the problem was preliminary to, it could 
not be altogether divorced fcom, consideration of the larger issue 
involved. Lord Elgin's Government had been of opinion that 
bonder afeirs should remain, as hitherto, under the dlteft super¬ 
vision of the Punjab Government. Her Majesty's Government, on 
the other band, were of opinion that existing arrangements were far 
&om satisfafiory, and, in a Despatch of the previous Augu^ Lord 
George Hamilton bad es^ctssed the view that the conduS of external 
relations witii the tribes on the Punjab frontier should be more 
direftiyunderlhecontrolof die Government of India. This raised a 
question of great delicacy, and Lord Curzon approached it with an 
open mind. Some of the obje^oos formulated by Lord Elgin's 
Government to the change proposed seemed to him to be powerful, 
and he took advantage of his two days intercourse with bi tfi prior 
to his departure to discuss the matter, “ with a view to finding out 
what were the main grounds of his objedtion to the scheme of a 
Frontier Commissiooexship.”» Various alternative arrangements 
su^fted themselves to hkn; but beyond the coaviftion that the 
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States quo -was vmsadsfaftory—the handlir^ of a fcomier episode bv 
the Punjab Govemmeru dating the fir€t few weeks of his feign had 
setiousiy shaken his confidence in the sy^tam—he bad come to no 
definite conclusions when he left Calcutta for Lahore at the end of 
Match. And it is unnecessary to anticipate here the dedsion which 
be came to at a much later date. 

But if Lord Cotzon had good grounds for saasftftion in the 
success with which his ftonder policy was meeting, he found cause 
for no little uneasiness in developments beyond the aftual ftootiet, 
but within those regions in which for many years palt he had 
fought so hard by speech and writing to secure for Great Britain 
a paramount position. JuA when Russia was pressing her request 
for the e^blishment of consulates in India, ominous turnouts were 
afioat of an attempt by Fiance—the close friend of Russia^to 
obtain a coaling Itation on the shores of the Persian Gulf. It was 
not long before rumour was fotlificd by definite infomariem that 
Jisseh, described as the bell harbour for coaling purposes on the 
coafl of Oman and one which could easily be made impregnable^ 
had been visited by the French Consul at Muscat and a Preach 
naval ofiicer, who had taken photogtaphs and drawn plans of the 
locality; and in due course confirmed by the admiMinn of the 
Sultan of Muscat himself, reluctantly made to the British Political 
Agent. Not for one moment was Lord Curzon prepared to acquiesce 
in aftion which, he felt was intended to challenge the dominant 
position of Great Britain in these waters. Seven years earlier he had 
written of Oman riiat it might be jultiiiably regarded as a British 
Dependency. “ We subsidise its ruler. We diftate its policy; we 
should tolerate no alien interference.’! * Here was the alien inter¬ 
ference which, in his view, was not tolerable, and he took prompt 
Steps to combat this unwelcome move on the part of France. 

Muscat, indeed, acquired sudden and unenviable notoriety. From 
being an obscure principality on the seclude d coallline of Arabia 
it became a hotly contested pawn in an acrimonious diplomatic en¬ 
counter between the Govenunents of France and Great Britain. The 
Saltan was informed by die British Political Agent in the Gulf that 
the lease promised to the French Consul constituted an infringement 
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of oiu owQ Treaty rights with him; aad iu cancellation and repudia^ 
tioQ in public were demarded. This uldmatum was backed by a 
display of force under die dircdt command of the Naval Com- 
maider-in-Chief, who bad sailed from Bombay for the purpose. 
The Sulran was cowed; but the incident gave rise to immediate 
repercussions in Europe. Xord Salisbury was engaged upon a 
serious attempt to put our reladons with France upon a happier 
footing, and in particular to arrive at an amicable adjustment of the 
interests of the two countries where they came into contact in 
Central Africa. This collision in Asia caused an unwelcome inter¬ 
ruption in these negotlatiocs. The public announcement by the 
Sultan of the canceUadon of the lease, while it added greatly to the 
pre^ge of Gr^c Britain on the Arabian litoral, gravely ai&onted the 
French Government in Pans. Conversations between Lord Salis¬ 
bury and the French Ambassador led to a bellicose and misleading 
Statement by M. Delcassd in the French Chamber. The British 
Government, he declared, had recognised without delay the identical 
rights of France and Great Britain in Muscat and had expressed 
profound regret for the unauthorised a^on of one of its agents. 
This was cbmfterised by the Secretary of State for India in a letter 
to the Viceroy as “ an impudent travesty ’* of the conversadoas 
which had taken place; it was repudiated by the Government spokes¬ 
man in the House of Commons, and M. Delcassd refrained from 
pursuing the matter farther in his utterances in the French Chamber. 

The public judged the matter by its visible results. The Sultan 
had been brought to a proper sense of his position, the attempted 
encroachment of a foreign Power upon vital British intere^ had 
been frustrated. This outcome of the business was warmly ap¬ 
plauded. The Tiau declared in a leading article that the aft of 
the aew Viceroy of India in the domain of foreign policy deserved 
high praise for promptitude and decision. While we could have no 
obje^on to a private individual of French nationality acquiring a 
depot at Muscat harbour for the more conveoient supply of fuel to 
such French ships as from time to time might require it, “ we muSt 
insllt that these facilities shall be of such a kind as to a&rd no 
pretest for political claims. We can neither ourselves agree, nor 
allow the Seyid to agree, to coocessions, whether to France or to 
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any o6« Power, which might hereafter be.tnade a plausible ground 
for such claims.”* Thereafter the public tamed its attencon to 
other matters, and Intcre^ in the Muscat cxisis lapsed. 

Behind ^e scenes it remained very much alive, and, like a political 
jack'in-the-box, kept popping up at uncertain intervals to disturb 
the peace of mind of various highly-placed persons in London, Paris 
and Calcutta for many a month to come. The whole matter was, in 
fa^ mudi more com^cated than appeared upon the suriace. It was 
governed by three diltbft diplomatic instruments—a Commercial 
Agreement contracted between France and the Sultan of Oman 
in 1844; a Declaiadon by Great Britain and France in t 862 by 
which the two Governments jointly and severally guaranteed the 
Sultan*s independence, and an Agreement between the then Sultan 
and ourselves in i8pi, under which our special position in the 
Gulf was recognised; this latiec Agreement, it mu$t be admitted, 
containing clauses which were scarcely consistent with the Declara¬ 
tion of 1862. The vrhoit question was viewed from defirutely dis¬ 
tinct Standpoints by tht Viceroy and the Foreign Secretary, between 
whose divergent opinions the Secretary of State for India en¬ 
deavoured, not altogether successfrily, to find neutral ground. 
Lord Salisbury, while quite willing to prote^ againit any aftual 
cession of territory to France as constituting an ic^adion of the 
Declaration of 186a, was not prepared to dispute the right which an 
individual Frenchman possessed under the Treaty of 1844 to acquire 
a coal shed at Muscat precisely as we ourselves had done. Moreover, 
he was annoyed at the prosped of his negotiations with the French 
Government on the l^ger Issues being jeopardised by what he 
regarded as the indiscreet manner in which our audiority had been 
asserted. The adion taken by the Political Agent in the Persian 
Gulf had, in faft, gone considerably beyond what the Cabinet in 
London had been willing to agree to. An ultiroaturu to the Sultan 
in resped of a number of kifraftions of the Agreemcnc of 1851^ 
such, for example, as the levy of illegitimate taxes on British mer- 
c})2ndlse—had been sanctioned; the inclusion In the ultimatum 
of a formal demand for the cancellation of the lease to Prance, 
though Lord Curaon did not realise this, had not Sdll less had 
•Tbi Tims, Pebnia:; aied, 1899. 
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Lord S^&buf^ agteed to a public aotlEcatlon of the tecission of the 
lease against “which—chough too late—be had telegraphed a 
ftfongly-wofded protect. This in its turn had been decided on by 
the officers on the spot in excess of thdi in^mftions and without 
the knowledge of the Viceroy. So much Lord Curzoa frankly 
adtnitted> but pleaded in ezcenuation that the officer in question had 
probably never before been on to present an ultimatum, while 
the presence of an admiral had probably Stimulated rather than 
modified his zeaJ. “lam a&aid between them they may have caused 
a mauvais quart d^heurt in the Foreign Oifice-”* At the time Lord 
Salisbury Idgmatised the proceeding as a serious mistake.** At a 
later date, when excitement over the crisis had died dowrt, he wrote— 

The only inddent which seriously dilturbed me was . . . 
the unnecessary publicity of the whole proceeding. I have no 
doubt that from an Indian point of view Meade and the admiral 
were right, and that Indian preltige is pro into increased by 
what was done. But for us the more pressing <^ue^on was 
whether we could bring out African negotiations to a decent 
conclusion. , . While Meade was pluming his own feathers, 
it should have occurred to him that he was possibly ruffling 
ours.”* 

In short, Lord Salisbury wanted the matter deared out of die way 
as speedily and with as Uttle fuss as possible, and was not prepared 
to press objedioDs to anything to which the French were clearly 
entitled under exiiting Treaties. 

Not so Lord Curzon, whose objections did not Stop at a lease of 
territory to die French Government, but extended to iht acquisition 
by any foreign nation of a coal Store of any sort within the Sultanas 
territory. It might seem an easy and proper riling to say—“ We 
have got a coal shed. The French have equal treaty rights with our^ 
selves i why not let them have one too But if such a line of 
policy was easy and seemingly proper, it was none the less all 
wrong. In riie fir€t place, what need had France of such a depot ? 
While Muscat was constantly visited by English ships and men-of> 

*Lertecto Lord Salubuiy, February ‘jed, 1899. 

*Lcxvt fcoiD Lofd'Salu^cy to ^ ViMtoy, April itft, 1S99. 
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war, it was visited by no French ships and, perhaps o n e? a year, by 
a solitary French gunboat, which had never been refused coal feom 
out own godowns. The whole manceuvre was one of the after- 
waves of Fashoda, and its objed was simply and solely an assertion 
of political equality in Western Asia. A coaling shed to-day, it would 
be something else to-morrow, and **the conltitudonal fiftion of 
equality (for though it reSSs upon Treaty it is a fidtion) will rapidly 
crystallise into feft*** Why mahe so much of the caftence of a 
Treaty in fece of aihjal fa£ts ? Since the Treaty had been drawn up, 
Muscat, by virtue of its posicioa and by half a century of hiflory, 
had passed into the British sphere. Let the Treaty right iiconceeded, 
but let it be made known to the Fieadi Government that insistence 
upon it would be regarded as an unftieodly aft, which would 
compel us to look round and to retaliate in some edict quarter, 
where we should otherwise be content to recognise their superior 
intere^ and leave them alone. That he had unconsciously m^ceeded 
his inStrudtions when including the revocation of the lease in his 
ultimatum to the Sultan he admitted. But be had no shadow of 
doubt that he had been right in doing so, and he evidently regarded 
it as providential that he had misread the orders telegraphed from 
home. 

By the end of Match Lotd Salisbury's African negotiations with 
France were brought to a successful issue ; but the Muscat queSdon 
aiJl dragged on. During its periodical intrusions the French Am¬ 
bassador Netted and fumed, L^d Salisbury hedged and fenced, the 
Viceroy proteAcd, and the India OBice resumed its hopeless Cask of 
attempting to reconcile two mutually de^tru^ve views. Sir A. 
GodJey quite agreed with the Viceroy that if by hook or by crook 
a position of unchallenged supremacy could be maintained fox 
Great Britain in the Persian Gulf and its adjacent waters, such a 
Hate of awaits was greatly to be desired. But between the Red Sea 
and Karachi there was a very considerable e:ctenC of littoral, and it 
was to be doubted if it would prove possible to maintain a sort of 
undefined right of exclusion over the ports which k contained, and 
he, at any rate, would not be prepared to go to war about it.* 

^Letter to Lori Salkbuiy, iSm. 

>LenEt £com A. Go^ley to ^ Viceroy. Apdl 1699. 
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But if I were to pursue the Muscat controversy to its bitter end 
1 should land the xader far on in Lord Cuizon’s Vicecoyalty, and 
here for the time being we may leave it Even in its earlier pfiscs it 
serves to illu^ate the airsieties with which, thus early in his Indian 
career. Lord Curaon was assailed, and to indicate the nature of the 
obitacles which lay in the way of effefUve action in dealing with 
them. Not was Muscat the only danger spot in these regions which 
his vigilant eye deceSed. At die head of the Persian Gulf the 
territory of an Arab chief, the Sheikh of Koweit, possessed very 
obvious strategic importance, and there were indications that 
upon it the eyes of more than one Bucopean chancellory were 
focussed. 

Lord Salisbury was very sensible to the necessity of forestalling 
any foreign territorial claims in this neighbourhood, and while 
unwilling to take any overt Step towards eftablishing a Proteflorate, 
was aroious to arrive at an under^andiog with the Sheikh which 
would render the cession of any territory to the Government or 
subjeft of a foreign Power impossible. The Viceroy was in complete 
accord with the Foreign Secretary’s objedl j but, as la the case of 
Muscat, he did not regard the Iteps which the Cabinet at home were 
prepared to take as a/fording adequate prote&ion agaio^ the danger 
which they were intended to avert An Agrecmenc with the Sheikh 
was good as far as it went, and in accordance wirii Lord Salisbury’s 
inftrudiona he proceeded to eliSeft one under which Sheikh Mubarak 
freely pledged himself, his heirs and his successors, neither to <^pose 
in any way of any portion of bis territory to the Government or a 
subjeft of any foreign Power, nor to receive the agent or representa¬ 
tive of any Power without the previous san&ion of the British Go¬ 
vernment.* But this did not guard again^ what seemed to the 
Viceroy to be the teal danger, namely, the possibility of Turkey 
ceding the poet of Koweit over the bead of the Sheikh. There was 
only one way in which this danger could be averted, that was by 
translating the Agreement into a formal Proceftorate j this 
Step the Viceroy never doubted we should in due course find it 
necessary to take. 


•Tbe arrive<i at b Febmty, {I 99 . 
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FIRST SUMMER AT SIMLA, Al>JirL->OCTOBBIl 1 899 
ADUTNISTKATIVE HeFORMS 

Laj3t had jouine^ed to Simla ac the begiaoi&g of March to 

cacape the fierce heat with which spring notified its arrival in Bengal. 
Her intece^ was at once caught hy the novelty of an Indian Hill 
Station. *' The iirft view of Simla amused me so—the houses 
slipping off the hills and clinging like barnacles to hill^tops—and 
then our house! 1 kept trying not to be dlsappoiated.'* * Her fiilt 
rapid inspection of Viceregal Lodge, which was to be her summer 
home for the next five years, aroused mixed feelings. *' The inside 
is nothing fine, but nice ; and Oh I Lincru^, you will turn us 
grey I It looks at you with pomegranate and pineapple eyes from 
every walL’'« The plan of tht house seemed to her to be in many 
ways absurd. But she consoled herself with the refieftion that you 
cannot have palaces on mountain tops and *'a Minneapolis 
millionaire would revel in this, and we shall love it and make up 
our minds not to be fiaftidious. ... A look out of the window 
makes up for it all, and I can live on views for five years.'^s There 
was one feature of tht house which met with her unqualified ap- 
proval; ** Upftairs out rooms are beautiful,’’ and she found t^ 
plan of these rooms excellent, for the Viceroy’s workroom was next 
to her own sitting-room—“ for this thank God and the archited.” 4 
But nothing cotild keep her mind away from Calcutta and the 
man toiling in isolation in the great room in the south weft wing of 
Government House. My heart has Itayed behind so completely 

•Lenex ftooi Lad? CuBoa to tiK Vkeror. March dth. JB99. 

HM. <1M. 
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Aat iht void in my breait never Stops adiiag.”* Even a brief 
separation of three or four weeks was intolerable. I miss you every 
second, and wish I had never come away. I never wUI again; life 
is too short to spend any of it apart.” > There was always somethrng 
liat she might be able to do to help so long as she was by his side. 

“ You made me so happy by telEng me you thought I had made a 
good gJart the first two months in India. Anytiiing I do seems so 
minute beside all I iwwr to do to help.” 3 A tour along the ridge to 
the sides of which the buildings of Simla cling brought present 
aftualities momentarily to the fore. “ Simla is the flrangeft spot 
in aeation; it is far f«>m pretty beside the view. And the Pat^e 
Works and otiier buildit^ have made it monstrous. All the public 
buildings are crosses between chalets and readymade iron houses, 
and theit fluted roofs cover the WII sides.” 4 But these things were 
soon banished &om her mind again, and the letter describing them 
ends up on the note which tan through all her correspondence with 
Lord Curaoa—“ Oh 1 I miss you, and miss you, and have to keep 
on the jump not to cry.” 5 

Such news as reached her of the progress of events with which the 
Viceroy was engaged only added to her restlessness. “ I was so 
fori&us at Delcassd's Statement in die French Chamber. 1 thought 
tiiat the F.O. had repudiated Meade and reprimanded him for doing 
his duty by England in Muscat.”^ And two days later—*I can’t 
keep my thoughU off Muscat. . . . You may be sure they will try 
and make you the scapegoat, but it will and mult come out right for 
you. 1 wish I could see copies of some of the Despatches from tiie 
India Office to you, as I am so deeply, desperately interelted.” 7 
She read every soap of news of the Viceroy’s doings in the press 
and became anxious at his tireless a^vity. “ No amount of pleading 
from me will keep you from doing too much. We have all been 
shocked at the awful number of things you do daily—and in such 
heat, too. Oh I do lilten, and don’t do so many things every 
afternoon—your life and your llrcngth are so precious.” ^ 

Among many Itriking passages in Lord Curzon’s pdthumous 

*L«Ttef £icD Lady to the Viceroy. Much 5 th, 1^99. 

•iW. ilh^. <Lemt dated march 29 tb, 1899. sJii’il. 

da ted Stb. 1S99. tLettet dated Maru locb, 1S99. 

*LertBc dated March aoth, 1^9$. 
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work oa British Govcmnient in India * arc those which relate to the 
ftory of Warren Hastings* love for Marian ImhofF, whom he married 
as his second wife in 1777. The deep and kiting attachment which 
bound these two lives fogetiier made a profound impression upon 
him. “ In the lives of great men many of whom have been pas¬ 
sionate loverSf there doe$ not ezilt a tecotd of a fiercer ot a more 
futhful devotion than that of Hastings to his second wile,” and if 
“ his overpowering sense of <avic duty carried Kjrp unscarted 
through the hurricanes of his public career, it was to Marian Imhofi 
that he owed all the happiness of his life.” * Can it be doubted tbat> 
as he sat gazing absCca<S;edl7 into the minor of hiltory and penning 
these passages, what he saw there was a cededtion of his own ex¬ 
perience ? Of the task made light and the Ihir^ of life made worth 
while by the wonderful companionship which threw such a fiood 
of warmth over all his own Indian a^vities ? Hastings or Curzon— 
these are but the accidental differences of a name-^-diiletences of the 
kind of which hiltory mu^ needs take note, since hiltory is concerned 
with the sequence of events in time ; but dillcrencee of no intrinsic 
significance, for in the one case as in tiie otiiet the tilings that 
counted—the things which were of the essence of reality—the deep 
and abiding sympathy welding two lives to a common purpose, the 
emotional and intellectual fellowship bringing into two lives a 
Strange and inexplicahJe zelt, were the same. And as, years after¬ 
wards, Lord Cutton sat musing amid the crowded memories of the 
palt, poring over tiie letters of Warren Haftings, in which he swore 
I would give half of my life for the certainty of being the otiier 
half with you to-morrow or begged her—" remember with what 

delight you have known me frequently quit the scene of business and 
run up* to your apartment for the sake of deriving a few moments of 
relief from the looks, the smiles and the sweet voice of my Beloved” 3 
•—he was assuredly living over again days which bad filled so great a 
place in his own pall life. It is doubtful if the world ever fuUy 
realised how much the Viceroy owed to Lady Cutzon. Possibly he 
did not himself know how powerful was the subtle influence which 


•“ Bdtbb Goveretiwot in Iftdk-" *IbU. 

iTht Letters of Warten Hsdines w hn wife, quoted bj Lord CoBoa to Bstiib 
GoretuDcat ifi liidia-*’ 
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she brought to bear upon bis ma^erful and sotnewhat overbearing 
nature. Those who knew him b« 5 t were vaguel7 conscious of it. 
“ If there were a few more men with your large views 1 ” wrote Mrs. 
Craigie, some months after he had been in India- “ It seems to me 
that you have gained so much in sympathy—-at one time it seemed 
the one thing lacking. But I observe now in your actions and 
speeches that winning note of human feeling which, with intellec¬ 
tual gifts, muft always command a country.”* And again, at a 
later date —** I have Studied your speeches with great care. They 
show a remarkable development of your taAand a wonderful adapta¬ 
bility to the prejudices of a many-headed, many-hearted audience.'*» 
Whether fcofii the point of view of his career the influence which 
Lady Curzon esercised over him was always exerted wisely, is a 
diflcrCQt matter. From this point of view it might undoubtedly have 
been employed to greater advantage, had her critical faculty not 
been dulled where he v*as concerned, by an admiration so great as 
to tender bet incapable of believing that he could make mistakes. 

Lady Curzon was not the only person who felt anxiety on account 
of the Viceroy’s exertions. The Secretary of State was equally 
emphatic in his remonstrance. 

“Iheat a very satlsfefiory account of the result of your 
work in India, but it was also accompanied by the observation 
that you were working eleven hours a day. Now if this is 
true, let me offer a strong remonstrance againft your continuing 
to attempt a daily task which is beyond the power of almo^ 

anyone to accomplish in a tropical climate.I am not 

expressing my own views, but those of several of your htSt 
friends, when I say that one of your dangers in India is your 
wish to do too much work yoiuielf. Spare yourself as much 
as you possibly can, and recollefe that in doing so you axe 
really afiing in the true interests of good and efficient govern¬ 
ment in T ndifl -”S 

Hints had also reached him from home that the number and length 
of his speeches were excessive. He admitted that he had been 

•Leittx from Mn. Ctiiek to At \kaoj, June otb, iSca. 

NoTCtebec Stb. XS99. 

)Lenu fton (be Seavtarj of State to the Viurar. bfucb tSth. 
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reported much more ezCeusively ic the home pepers his pre- 
dece$$ors ; but he denied that he had made more speeches. Every 
Viceroy found it necessary to inform the public of the attitude of 
his Government on a muliirude of subjefe. “What people at 
home do not recognize Is that the Viceroy is no longer the Gceat 
Mogul throned in majesty and wrapped in silence.” > And if the 
newspapers in England thought his pronouncements of suiSdent 
inteceft to the public at home to justify their reporting them at 
length, he could hardly be blamed for that. 

Nor did he pay heed to warnings that he was attempting to do too 
much. On his way from Calcutta to Simla he spent a ftrenuous week 
with Sic Mackworth Young, the lieutenant Governor of the 
Punjab, at Lahore. Here discussion with a number of experienced 
frontier ol¥icers who had been invited down their fconder 
fastnesses to meet him helped to conhrm him in the opinion which 
he W8S rapidly coming to, that the exiting system of frontier ad> 
miniltratioft was anourous and inherently unsound. In a letter to 
the Secretary of State is to be read in a nutshell the condemnation of 
the system which later on he elaborated In the famous Minute which 
sounded its death^knell. The Viceroy was responsible for frontier 
poUcy; yet he had to conduft it, not through the agency of oiHdals 
serving directly under him, but through the elaborate machinery of 
a Provincial Government to which the Frontier end its problems 
were necessarily something in the nature of side-shows, afbng as an 
intermediary. The result was that ** in ordinary times the Punjab 
Government does the frontier work and di£Utes the frontlet policy 
without any interference from the supreme Government at all;. .. 
but that in extraordinary times the entire control is taken over by 
the Government of In^a, a^g through agents who are not its 
own; while the Punjab Government, dispossessed and sulky, 
Aands on one side criticising everything that is doae.“« 

He also took advantage of his proximity to them to inspefl one 
of the recently created canal colonies. Here he found something 
on the great scale which so appealed to his imagination. The 
Cheoab irrigation scheme had been in operation for four years 

*l«ter fnre the Viceroy ro the Soeretafy of Scats, ^fay loth, >S$y. 

*Lectet dated April jtb, iSyy. 
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only, yet he found a population of two hundred thousand yeomen 
and peasant proprietors settled prosperously amid miles of rich 
crops where, but a short time before, had been nothing but a 
Itaring wiStt whose andity had been unrelieved except by occasional 
patches of desert scrub. Such tangible examples of the beneficent 
character of British administration in India were always a source of 
pdde and teal satisfaction to him. 

By the middle of April he was comfortably ingtalled at Simla. “ I 
feel very far from the reSt of the world, inclu^g India, and I doubt, 
if I had the fixing of the summer capital of Government, whether 
I should ever have brought it up here.” It possessed one inestimable 
advantage, however, for “ undoubtedly in the clear and invigorating 
air, and in the comparative freedom from social and ceremonial 
tolls, the Viceroy can undercaJee and push on work here which he 
could nevet do in the plains.”* And he settled down with satis- 
fafUon to six months of vigorous work- 

A$ will have been gathered from what has aJrcadv been written, a 
very brief ea^enence of the working of the adminiftrative machine 
had dnven lum to the conclusion that it was in need of thorough 
overhauling. Qoser acquaintance with its idiosyncrasies caused 
him to give it a high place in his liA of twelve subjefb calling for 
early and radical reform. The days of uninterrupted labour which 
Simla held in ^ore provided the opportunity foe the task to which 
he was impatient to lay his hand, and he embarked with ze^ upon 
so congenial a labour. As he probed with charafreristic thoroughness 
into the subjefr it became clear to him that It was not merely a case 
of tightening up screws and oiling wheels. A mere reform in the 
routine working of the Departments fell far short of what he deemed 
to be required, for the defefra from which tiie system of govetn- 
ment suffered were not functional only, but in part organic. And the 
reorganisation which he effefred muft undoubtedly be regarded as 
an outstanding achievement of his Viceroyalty. 

In the pl&ce, control from the centre had become so loose 
that some parts of the machine were fonfrioning quite indepen¬ 
dently of the rest. Nothing had caused him more irritated surprise 
than the isolation of the two Presidency Governments of Madras 

‘letter from tb« Viceroy to the Secretuy of Sate, April jjth, 
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and Bombaf. ** Dficenoalisation k all vezy well, but it appeats to 
me in die case of Bombay and Madras to have been carried to a 
point in which the supreme Government is nowhere, and in which 
the petty kings of those dominions are even unconsious that re¬ 
sponsibility attaches to anyone but themselves.”* Lotd Sandhurst, 
in particular, seemed to govern Bombay In an atmosphere of detach¬ 
ment which he vainly sought to break through. Events of serious 
political importance, not to Bombay only, but to India as a whole, 
became known to the Central Government only when accounts 
of them appeared in the press. In the early summer a ^ke of 
signallers, believed to have had a semi-political origin, occurred on 
the Great Indian Peninsular Railway. It seemed incredible to the 
Viceroy that a Strike of over eight hundred men along a railway 
many hundreds of miles in length could have been engineered in a 
moment without some indication of its likelihood being given in 
advance. Yet the Btit news that the Government of India received 
of it was culled from die newspapers. One of die mo^ delicate 
political problems of the moment centred round the detention of two 
Indian gentlemen, the brothers Natu, suspedted of levoludonaty 
plotting and of having been concerned in the events which culmi¬ 
nated in the Poona assassinations in the summer of 1897. The 
matter became the subje 5 of a coo^dcrable correspondence between 
the Viceroy and the Governor of the Province, leading to a definite 
demand by the former for a Statement of the grounds on which the 
continued detention of the brothers was justified, and for Lotd 
Sandhurst's considered opinion on the possibility of their early 
release- To this letter he replied on May the 4th, that the subjed 
was constantly before bis rninA and that he would not forget to keep 
the Viceroy informed privately as to what course might be ape- 
(^eot in the fiirure. This courteously worded evasion of the specific 
issue drove the Viceroy to despair and to passionate expoStoladco. 

“ Now, I put it to you frankly,*’ he wrote on May, the 26tb, 
“ is that the sort of answer to enable a Viceroy to form an 
independent opinion for the purpose of advising the Secretary 
of Stttc ? Is it not tantamount to saying to him—‘ It is quite 

’Lenar from the Viceroy to tbe Secretaiy o£ State, May 
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ucnecMsaiy to tell you my reasons. Nor need you form any 
of your own. In good time when I decide to aft I will let 
you know ’? 1 co^ude from your entire attitude in the 
matter that this ... is your view of the situation and of our 
relations in cotmecrion therewith.”' 

He went on to remind Lord Sandburg that though ho had written 
to him for information so hx back as January and had continued to 
press for it ever since, he was ftill, at the end of May, “ in complete 
ignorance as to why they are Still under surveillance, of what you 
now suspeft them, or what you think they would do if accorded 
full release ”; and he added that the position was one in which 
'* with all respeft to yourself and your Government, I mult decline 
to acquiesce.” 

The detachment of hflhdras, though as marked as that of Bombay, 
was not at the moment of the same importance, and he wa^cd less 
ink upon it. Since 1 have been in India, now over five months, I 
have not had a word from the Governor, though I particularly re¬ 
quested kim to communicate with me from time to time and let me 
know what was gobg on.” Content for the moment with this hare 
aatement of the relations between the Southern Presidency and the 
Central Government, he dismissed it from his mind with a parting 
shaft- “ Now and then a case conics up in which the Madras Govern¬ 
ment want to perpetrate some local job which we have to overrule ; 
and diey clamour for more money at Budget time. With these 
exceptions 1 know &t less of what is going on in Madras than 2 do 
of what is passing in Egypt or France; and as for the supposed 
responsibility of the Viceroy, it has long ago vanished into thin 
alr.”> 

By an odd coincidence his fitfl communication from the Governor 
of Madras reached him within a day or two of the despatch of this 
letter; and his sense of humour led him to apprise the Secretary of 
State of this unwonted event. Sir A. Havelock, for the fiiit time 
since I arrived in India, broke silence a few days ago with a short 
letter to inform me that someone had tarred the Queen’s Siame at 

from Viofoy tp Qoveaict o(Boisb», May t^di, xS9$. 

*L«(ter troiB tbe Viceroy eo ibe Secretery of State, Jtuie 71b. 
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Madras. Meanwhile a tatiet serious succession of outbreaks is 
faking place in the Tinneveily Diftddt, and about this we get no 
information from his Government and have to truSl to the news¬ 
papers to tell us what is going on.** ^ 

So seriously did he regard this S^tt of affairs that he brought the 
whole question of the ftatus of the two Presidency Governors be¬ 
fore his colleagues, with the result that, before he left Simla, a 
Despatch embodying dra^c proposals for dealing with it, was 
addressed by the Indian Govemiuent to the Secretary of State. 
What was urged was, in effed, that Madras and Bombay should be 
placed on precisely the same footing as the other major provinces. 
The case was presented with the skill and vigour which charac¬ 
terised all such documents emanating from Lord Cur20n*s pen. 
Whatever justification there had been fox the quasi-independuce 
of these two Governments before Bridsh dominion in India bad 
been consolidated and before railways and the telegraph had 
brought them into close touch with tbe Central Government had 
now disappeared. With the creation of other provinces, larger in 
area and population, with rtsponslbiliues at leaA as great-~in the 
case of Bengal with its vaft commercial interefts cenu^ in Calcutta 
and its higMy cultured indigenous population, and of the Punjab 
with iu grave and complex frontier problems, even greater—the 
difference in Status had become a mere anachronism. The Rsecutive 
Councils in the two Presidencies were an unjufdfiable extravagance; 
the trappings of their rulers an unnecessary luxury; the right which 
they enjoyed of corresponding ditefb with the Secretary of State 
behind the back of the Viceroy an anomalous and mischievous pre¬ 
tension. The aphorism of an eminent Anglo-Indian writer, that 
while they were tft jun subordinated to the Government of India, 
they were so widi a qualified privilege of insubordination,** was 
quoted with the relish xedth which Lord Cunon always sponsored a 
terse and witty saying. An incidental advantage of the change which 
was urged would be that two attradive polts would be thrown open 
to members of the Indian QvU Service at a time when there were 
signs that the popularity of the service was waning, for with the 
reduction of the Presidencies to the level of the other provinces it 
>I«ner fcofD (he Viceroy lo (he Secretvy of Sate, June utfa, iSp 9 . 
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woTjld GO longer be necessary to regard diem as preserves for 
public roea from home. * 

It is surprising that Lord Curion should have persuaded himself 
and his Government that these draftic proposals came v»ichin the 
region of practical politics. The Secrefary of State had no such illu¬ 
sions. He did not deny that there was weight behind, and conve¬ 
nience in the suggeftions made ; but he did not himself regard them 
with favour, and he thought that there would be a Strong disinclina¬ 
tion on tbe part of the Cabinet to undertake so sweeping a reform. 
The Government were at the moment far too gravely occupied with 
the war in South Africa to consider them ; and when they did 
attend to the matter early in the foHowing year the Cabinet were 
praflically unanimous in their opposition to them. The Viceroy 
accepted the verdiS with good grace, but without convifUon. 
“This mouiiag I read the reply of the India Office to our Despatch 
about the Bombay and Madras Governorships. I was amaacd at the 
free use made of Sir John LawKnee. He was resurrected as often as 
possible because he is the one Viceroy who is known to have been 
opposed to the change ; and accordingly the writer of the Despatch 
ran him for all he waa worth. . . Some day the change will come ; 
and a future scribe wiU put Sit John Lawrence on the shelf and will 
make exclusive quotations ffom Lord Lytton and your humble 
servant”* 

When in latex years a change did come, it was in a different 
dixe&ion. Bengal was placed on tbe same footing as Madras and 
Bombay, and the other major provinces were given advancement 
in tbe same diiedion. 

It was not only the Governors of Madras and Bombay, however, 
who went merrily on their way as if no Viceroy existed. Offidals 
occupying Ar less exalted positions had acquired the autocratic 
mien which sat upon them all the more lightly in that ultimate res¬ 
ponsibility for their doings rested upon others. This was particu¬ 
larly so in tbe case of military administration. 

“ Our political officer at Gilgit thought it would be a 
capital thing to construe a ftrSNrate road to Chitral, and, 

*D«6p*Kfa to Seeresiry of StsCB, September zStb, TS99. 

*I.eRer &oia tfae Viceroy to Sir A. Matu 1900. 
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accordingly, in his annual report to th« Commandet-in- 
Chie£ he asked for a lakh and a quarter to condu£l this opera* 
tion. The Oiief thought this wa rather Strong, and cut 
him down to a quarter of a lakh. I was nevet informed at 
all—this, howerci, was only a provisional allotment in the 
eltimates of ^ year, and, according to the regulations, no 
a&ion could be taken upon it until deliberate proposals had 
been put forward, estimates furnished and the sanction of 
Government given. Nevertheless, the Political Officer, dis¬ 
pensing with all these tedious arrangements, at once proceeded 
to make his contra^ to engage his workmen and to purchase 
his explosives and stores. And one day I suddenly found 
that the decision of this naatfer, which is one of considerable 
political moment, which had artra^d the attention of Go vein- 
ment and formally discussed by us in G>undk had already 
weeks beforehand, been taken out of our hands and settled 
upon the spot by the irresponsible zeal of a petty captain.” * 

Here was a wheel out of joint with a vengeance, and control from 
the centre was re-eSlablished with a rapidity which aitonished those 
concerned. Orders flashed along the telegraph vires. The con- 
trafb were cancelled, the workmm dismissed and, where necessary 
compensated, and the entire proceeding brought to a llanditiil 
pending inST;ru£tions from die Government of India. The Viceroy 
was determined that the Departments mu^ learn that this sort 
thing should not go on in his time. A similar proceeding on an 
even larger scale, involving a misappropriation of funds and run¬ 
ning counter to the Viceroy’s ftondet policy, came to Jight hy the 
accident of his unearthing it from a file of papers “ over a fiot in 
depth.” An unspent balance of Rs. 55,000, left over from a sum 
allotted the previous year for the improvement of the military 
huts in the Tochi valley, was adually assigned, in violation of 
every canon of financial decorum,” * by civil and military authorities 
in the Punjab to the purchase at Mitansbah of land “ about double 
the size of Hyde Park, for the future evolution of troops who, I 
think, ought never to have been placed there at all, and whom I 

*L«ner &oiq ibe Vkeiey to cIm Secsemy of State, Julf 26th, 1S99. 
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propose at the eacUeSt date, if possible, to take away.*** Tele- 
grapWc otders were ju5t in time to hold up the transaction, though 
the purchase money was actually in the hands of the Political 
Officer in Tochi when they wete received. 

These were some of the results of weak control from the centte. 
And control had become feeble because at the centre the machine 
had become dogged. When it is realised how Stupendous is the 
task of carrying on the adminiltration of a whole continent, with a 
population die reverse of homogeneous, which is counted in 
hundreds of railEons, through the agency of a personnel which is 
constantly changing and which relies, therefore, on the written 
rather tlin on the spoken word, it is easy to understand how 
powerful is the tendency cowards stagnation. '* The real tyranny 
that is to be feared in Inia,” declared the Viceroy on one occasion, 
“ is not the tyranny of executive authority, but that of the pen.”» 
Every matter, from die smalleit to the greatest becomes the subjeft 
of written memoranda by ofiidals of every grade. Small wonder 
that those at the top of the hierarchy whose duty it is to reach 
decisions and issue orders upon the multitudinous matters sub¬ 
mitted to them by chdr subordinates find their energies sapped and 
their initiative impaired by the effort of digesting the mass of heavy 
and unappetising fate which is daily placed before them. Unless they 
be men of more than ordinary initiative the disposal of the bulky 
files of papas which pout into their offices with monotonous regu- 
iariry becomes their sole ambition. That work becomes wooden 
and mechanical, and unless the directing head of this valt and cum¬ 
brous mechanism possesses immense capacity for work, unwearying 
zeal and an abnormal grip and iosiglu which enable him to b»sh 
aside the suffocating mass of detail and to penetrate rapidly to the 
heart of the cases set before him, the machine settles down into a 
well-worn groove and, clogged and over-weighted in all its parts, 
aims only at keeping its groaning wheels revolving. With a facile pen 
the Viceroy pidured the deadening effefte of this monftrous syftem 
when he described one who occupied an important position in it, 
as “ of courtly manner and a perfeS gentleman ; but an incarnation 

'Ixoer £com tb« Vicero? (be Seentuy of Snte, June 21ft, 

aSpeeeb oc tb& Budget U*rcb STtb, 
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of the system in which he had lived his sedentary and vircoous 
departmental life for a quartet of a century.” 

Lord Gtrzon pos$e$$ed precisely those qualities which were 
requited to eflefb a draldc overhauling of the machine, A personal 
inspection of the various public o£Sces before he left Calcutta had 
apprised him of the grip in which habit held them. In the Public 
Library I found pigeons flying about and dropping their dirt on 
tables and chairs, because no one would think of arr^Hng so well- 
established and consecrated a habit.” * A conflict with diosc who had 
grown up in a system, the peculiarities of which were thus hallowed 
by tradition, was not likely to be an easy one. I have to meet the 
opposition of ruffled serenity and of detefied jobs ” ; * but while 
there were tTme-s when he became the objeCt of “ a slight and un- 
cryCiailised antagonism which every reformer mu^ eapeiience,” 3 
he never wavered in his determination to carry through his reform 
of the *' grotesque and whimsical system at which,” he declared in a 
letter to Sir A. Ocdlcy, “ I am tilting and which I shall not leave 
alone until I have blocked it over.” 4 

He early came to the conclusion that the flrSt Step necessary to 
relieve the clogging of the machine was a ruthless cuitaiim^t of the 
amount of noting arid report writing cu^omary in every branch of 
the Administration. 

** Thousands of pages, occupying hundreds of hours of 
valuable time, are written every year by score upon score of 
olfleers, to the obfuscation of thelt own intelleds and the detri¬ 
ment of their offldal work, and are then sent up to the Local 
Governments to be annotated, criticised and reported on by 
other officers who are similarly neglcdUng their duty in defer¬ 
ence to this absurd tyranny ; while finally this conglomeration 
of uoassimiiated matter comes up here to us again to he noted 
on in the Departmenrs of the Government of India.** 5 
The result of all this was that while an immense amount of time 
and energy was consumed in the consideration of the various 

^Letter from the Vicooy to Sic A. Godky, FebruaCT cjrd, tS^^. 

»Lettce from the Vicefoy to Ihe Secretary o£ State, Joae 1S99. 
sihd. 

4LertK &om die Viceroy to Sir A. Godley, May aatb. 

sLetter fcom the Vkeroy to the Seexetary of State, Iifey lydi, 1S99. 
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mattets calliag for disposal, little progress torwids solution was 
made. The system temiaded the Viceroy of a— 

“ gigantic quagmire or bog, into which every queftion that 
comes along either sicks ot is sucked down; and unless you 
Stick a peg with a label over the spot at which it disappeared, 
and fcom time to time go round and dig out the relics, you 
will never see anything of them again.’' * 

This pungent description was evoked by a particularly bad 
case of <^todness in the disposal of a comparatively simple matter 
concemiog rates, in the North Weftem Provinces. The 
question which had been submitted to the Government of India 
by the India Office in October, 1892, had been referred by the 
Government of India to the Local Government, where it had 
remained without any reply being returned, or apparently demanded 
for three and a half years. Ac the dose of this period the papers 
drifted back to the Govenusent of India and after a leisurely tour of 
a number of Departments occupying another three years they found 
theifwayoQCo the Viceroy’s table. ‘‘Like the conjurer Bertram, 
after each of his tricks, I feel tempted to sav,” exclaimed Lord 
Cutzon, “ isn’t it marvellous If the case was an extreme one, it at 
lea^ showed of what the system had become capable. And it gave 
point to his description of it to a ffiend^“ The Indian Government 
is like an elephant, very Stately, very powerful, with a high Standard 
of intelligence, bur with a regal slowness in its gait” * 

As a result of a number of suggeittons for coping with the evil, 
put forward in a memorandum by Lord Curaon, a uniform body of 
regulations was drawn up bv a Committee of Seccetaiies from the 
different Departments and enforced throughout the secretariat. 
Copies were also forwarded to the Local Governments, and before 
leaving Simla at the end of Oflober the Viceroy had the satisfaction 
of reportiiig that in die case of the Government of India the saving 
in writing and in printed matter was already enotmous, and that 
'arjthin six months of the inauguration of the reform at headquarters 
he believed that it would be in operation throughout the grater 

<Lemc Crois the \^«etey to Ox Secietwy of StiM, May }cd, 

*LetR{ to Six Scbonbcfs McDofiflell. April 72th, tS^y. 
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part of British India. * la this ezp«5aa£ion he was ju^Ufied, save 
only in so fiw as Madras was concerned, the Government of the 
Southern Presidency choosing in this, as in so many other matters 
to make a display of its “ whimsical and foolish independence.’* 
The other Local Governments replied to bis circular, welcoming 
the changes, and Slating the degree to which they proposed to incor¬ 
porate them in their own procedure. “ Madras, which is known to 
have one of the worst and most dilatory Secretariats, repUed that 
none of the evils complained of occurred in their system, and that, 
therefore, they did not propose to alter it.” * 

Amongst the regulations framed by the Committee was an in- 
ftruftion that when the Viceroy wrote a note for a Despatch his 
exaft words should be adhered to by the clerk whose duty it was to 
prepare the draft. And Lord Curron is himself responsible for per¬ 
petuating an amusing Siory to which a lliift adherence to this rule 
in the time of a later Viceroy, “ who had ^ong sporting prochvitjes 
and was quite indiiFerenl to Style,” gave rise. Ptoposals made with 
a view to maintaining the breed of the Burmese pony c ame up to 
the Viceroy for his opinion. He Studied them with interest and 
rioted on the file his enthusiastic approval—“ I agree. The Burma 
pony is a damned good little piece of Stuff,” With a conscientious 
regsird for rule, the office clerk drafted as follows:—** Sir, I am 
direfted to inform you that in the opinion of the Governor General 
in Council the Burma pony is a damned good little piece of Stuff,” 
etc. The Story is told in the second volume of his ** British Govern¬ 
ment in India,” and elicits from the author the obvious comment 
that ‘'the intelligent application of orders may be scarcely Jess 
important than the orders themselves. 3 

The anecdote is not without interest, as showing that the pessi¬ 
mism of many who viewed without enthusiasm the refbeming energy 
of the Viceroy was unwarranted. Such persons took a grim delight 
in foretelling that with the departure of Lord Cur2on there would 
speedily disappear all trace, of his lefotms—that enthusiasm, for 
the efficiency of which he was so fiery an apoSile, would die down 

<LeRe(fcofi> the Vkeioj co Sir A. GodJey, O&oba iSth, 1B99. 

•IM, November tend, 1999. 
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and that the maAin^. would sink back into the old comfortable ruts 
of apathetic roudne. No one resented more deeply than did llord 
Cunon himself these ** counsels of despondency and despair.*' 
Thanks to his contagious zeal, the whole syftexn of adminitotion 
responded to the induence of a quickened diculatlon and a more 
vigorous pulse. That dus new life should again run down, the 
vxfHm once more of Agnation and decay, was to him a prepo^erous 
and intolerable thought. “ It is true,” he admitted, when speaking 
of these great reforms in the sylt&m of adminiltratioo a year and a 
half after their incepdon, “that Viceroys are fleeting phantoms 
whose personality is transient and whose term is soon OTcr. But 
this is a work in, which is involved, not the prestige or the whim of 
an individual, but the entire credit of British rule in India ; and it is 
even mote to fhe inteielt of every Local Adminiltration that it should 
continue than it can be to mine.” < 


*Sp«ecb 00 tb« Bxidgec, Mitch 2901. 
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CLOUCS IN THB SKT 
JUNB—OCTOSGH I899 

Loi^O CUKZ0N*s ftbsoTptioa in his tuk left him little time to follow 
events elsewhete. We seem % long way from home, end the echo 
of the great world hums like the voice of a seeshell in one’s ears.” < 
Yet if this iir^ summet at Simla provided opportunity for much 
euitained and solid work, it was by no means free sedoua 
anxieties, due in part, at leait, to developments elsewhere. In 
South Africa trouble wu brewing, and the mutteiings of a coming 
ftorm foil dtfully on the ears of the Viceroy, even if the prespeS 
of serious danger from this quarter seemed'to him to be remote as 
compared with the nearer and ever present menace to Great Britain 
from the Home Government’s inability to realise the need of a 
deBoite policy in Persia. He could not underfund the esdtemene In 
England over the Transvaal. 

Kruger is a mete speck of froth on the surfoce of the 
ocean ar^ will disappear; and the ultimate absorption of his 
country into the British system is certain. If only I could 
transfer a little of the misplaced anxiety about the Transvaal 
to Persia and the Persian Gulf, and could get people at home 
to see that every month, and ftUl more every year, spent in 
doing nothing now is aggravating a danger clut will shortly be 
at our doors, I should be glad.’^^ 

to Sir Reocell Rodd, Tuoe 1S99. 

’LcttBt from the Vieeroy W the Scoreiuy of Sttte, Mty iS^. 
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And he set to vork on the draft of a comprehensive Despatch 
formulating a definite policy and urging a dear recognition of the 
respefhve measures of Imperial and Indian responsibility in 
Persia; some consistent intere^ on the part of the authorities 
at home ** in a danger which mult gravely imperil our security 
in the future and add enormously to our financial burdens and 
agreement upon the progtamme that was to be carried out. 

Before many weeks had passed the realities of the situation in 
South A£dca wete brought home to him by an urgent enquiry from 
the War Office whether a contingent of British troops, including 
cavalry, inftntry and artillery, could be counted on from the Indian, 
eltablishment, and asking to be informed within what time after the 
receipt of orders such a force could be landed in Cape Town, a Even 
when it was realised that the contingent, which was readily promised, 
would aimoll certainly be required, Lord Curaon found it difficult to 
believe that the Boexs would really face the consequences of war 
with Great Britain. My own f^ng all through has been that 
matters would reach a point at which we should have to send an 
army, and at which the army might even land; but that the Boers 
would give way, after purdng us to a lot of trouble and expense, 
before ^e shot had been fired. ”3 He was certainly not singular 

in his belief. Persons in high places in EDg;Iaad in close daily touch 
with events held similar views. From Ac War Office Mr- Wyndham 
was wnting in an equally confident Itrain to his xelations and ftiends, 
“ You mult not believe the papers as to the chance of war. I am 
almolt certain that the Transv^ will give in.** And as late as the 
lait week in September he Itili thought that the chances were agalnit 
war, though In &vour of a fiurly long occupation, s Yet within a 
fortnight of this optimildc forecast he was eaculadng, ** Well, it has 
come , and we are in a Hate of war ” ; ^ and not many days later the 
House of Commons was Hltenifig in hushed silence and with bowed 
head to the news of the opening battle and of the gallant officer in 
command of the British forces, General Penn Symons, mortally 

'L«fttr from (be Viceroy to the Secretwy of Sttte, Mey )rd. 1S99. 

>Tekgrea3 dated Toly ^(b, iSm. 

iLenet ftosa (be Vieem to die Sectetaiy of Stsite, Augotl jodi, iSyy. 
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wounded. All calcukdoos in Gi^at Britain were divorced from the 
realities of the sitaadon, and these views held io high places were 
reflected io the complacent optimism which coloured the outlook 
of the British public until it was shattered hj the unexpefled re- 
siltance put up hj die Boers in the field. 

When, on September the 8rh, definite telegraphic orders were 
received for the immediate despatch of the Indian contingent, the 
matter was pressed vigorouslf forward ; the £t$t transport sailed 
from Bombay on the 17th, and early in October the Cabinet cabled 
a message of appreciation and admiration at the promptitude with 
whidi the troops from India were being delivered. Later on, when 
the magnitude of the task which lay before Great Britain was be¬ 
coming apparent, Lord Curaon not only agreed to the despatch of 
reinforcements, but made a spontaneous o^r of a contingent from 
the native army; and while he appiedaced the reasons for the refusal 
of the offer, he none the less regretted the decision. In his speech on 
the Budget on March the aSth, ipoo, he spoke with satisfa^on of 
the despatch of over 8,000 British troops as well as ^,000 Indians 
for non-combatant service, and he added that he would have been 
glad If the British Government had seen its way to employ both 
cavalry and infantry of the Indian army. 

** At an early Aage of the war I made an ofier on behalf of 
the Indian Government to send a large fierce. I should have 
been willing to send 10,000 men. I believe that, had the oiler 
been accepted, it would have provoked an outburst of the 
heartier satisfafrion in this country, where the manifestations 
of loyalty have been so widespread and in my opinion so con¬ 
spicuously genuine.** 

It was not only the demands made upon India by the course of 
events in South Africa that broke in upon the programme of work 
which the Viceroy had mapped out for himself during the summer 
recess. Neater at hand, HJu clouds In a lowering sky, anxieties to 
which no Viceroy can for long remain a Granger were beginning to 
lake form and subdhmce. The rains were late in breaking, and when 
they came were light. Only those who have e^rienced it can 
underhand die tense anxiety with which in India man turns, when 
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summet is at its hdght, to scan the •creftern sVy, Day by day he 
goes forth wsAiily to his toil, dragging his limbs listlessly over the 
parched surface of the land. And as he returns in the evening from 
the torrid burden of the day to the hot oppression of the night he 
gazes with ever-increasing craving for the lir^t faint signs of the 
approaching rains. And as day by day the sun pursues its course 
across an unfiecked sky and rains down heat on to the scorched and 
itncken felds, hope flickers out like the flame of a lamp in which the 
oil has run dry, and despair settles down upon his world. The grain 
withers in the husk; the lowing of the kine dies down; ^rvation 
and disease drive man and bea^ refflorselessly to their pitiful doom. 

Not the lea^, coosequencly, among Lord Curzon’s preoccupations 
during this fli€t summer was the outlook foreshadowed by his 
anxious perusal of the meteorological reports. By the beginning of 
August he was writing home of the gloomy prospers which the 
daily returns were gravely impressing upon his notice ; and before 
the month was out he was beginning to fear the wor 5 l. There has 
been scarcely any rain along the we^t coaSt; we hear from every 
side of withering crops and rising prices of grain, and both in the 
Deccan and Gujerat the menace of scarcity Is becoming serious. 
The outlook in the Central Provinces Is also gloomy, and although 
there is StiU hope that we may escape from ^mine, it is almcdt 
certain that we shall have great diftress.” > 

Later reports told of cattle perishing of Starvation and in many 
places of gratuitous relief being in full swing. Energetic steps were 
taken to ^ht the twin menace of disease and want. Village relief 
organisations were rapidly completed so that diflribution might 
begin the moment it was requited;- settlement operations were 
suspended in the aflef^ diSCrif ^; the di£tri£ls themselves were 
split up into relief dtdes; additional ofHcets were appointed on 
special duty, and a code of inltiufbons issued to all concerned to 
acquaint them with their duties. While the Viceroy saw to ic that 
no precaution that prescience could devise was oeglefted, he refused 
to banish hope that the wor^ might yet be averted. He could not 
then foresee that during the ensuiog twelve months he would be 
called upon to cope with the results of a drought unprecedented in 
‘Letter firMS tbe Viceroy to tbe Scereterj of State. Au^uA r^ 99 - 
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extent and intensity in the whole annals of Bdefsh admioi^tration in 
India. It was not, indeed, dll a year later that the unparalleled 
magnitude of the calamity could be fully appreciated. 

In the meantime, amid these grave preoccupations, Lord Curzon’s 
peace of mind was suddenly d^turbed by an untoward occurrence 
which ^rred to its depth ^e love of righteousness and hatred of 
iniquity which were so deeply implanted in his moral nature. An 
ofiecce of a peculiarly revolting charaSer had been perpetrated by 
British soldiers againit a native woman In Burma. Both on mond 
and on disciplinary grounds the crime itself called for swifi and 
exemplary punishment. Not only was punishment not meted out, 
but the military authorities on the spot showed a culpable disposition 
to hush the whole matter up, and were seconded in their attempt by 
the apathy of the local civil officials. Any hopes, however, which 
they may have cherished that tlie matter would pass unnoticed were 
denned to he rudely shactered. Whispers of what had occurred 
reached t^ie ears of the Viceroy, and the matter speedily acquired a 
wide publicity and those concerned in it an unenviable notoriety. 

The piosecutioQ which was ordered broke down on a technical 
point, though it was plain to everyone that an acquittal of the 
accused persons involved a grave miscarriage of justice. Lord 
Curzon was determined, not only that the odenders should suffer 
the punishment which they deserved, but that it should be made 
manifeft to the world that official laxity In bringing to account 
persons guilty of offences againft the people of the land would not 
be tolerated. He pursued the matter with a vehemence bom of his 
horror of injuAice and his passionate regard for the honour of his 
race. No considerations of personal ease, no risk of unpopularity 
with his own people, no suggeAion that with the beA will in the 
wotld he might only end by fuming into flame the smouldering 
embers of bitter racial animosities, would induce him to reA until 
their reputation for juAice, which he regarded as the greatelt asset 
of the British people in the discharge of their task in India, had been 
vindicated. It was not that he wu insensible to the danger of hia 
attitude being misunderAood. He did not disguise from himself 
the possibility that the public, unaware of the extent to which the 
ofliciali both civil and military had failed in their duty, and viewing 
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the matter as &n isolated in^ace of depravity on fbe part of a handful 
of soldiers^ might regard the wide range and severity of liit sentences 
which he was determined to see enforced, as being out of all pro- 
portion to the seriousness of the case. “ It may well be that.... 
there will be a great outcry on the pare of the services against the 
apparent harshness of the verdiA,” he wrote to the Secretary of 
State, when he had iinally decided upon the nature and extent of 
the aftion to be taken, '^and even a formidable attack upon my¬ 
self ”; > and reverting to this aspeft of d)e case a little later —'* 1 
have throughout felt rather like someone ^landing on the brink of 
the roaring crater of Vesuvius with justice and honour imperiously 
thruAing him forward, and dreumspeftion and $df-intereft more 
cautiously pushing him back,”* 

The aftion eventuaiiy taken in conjunfrion with the Commander- 
in-Chief, who was throughout in full agreement with him on the 
necessity for ^em measures, was, as he had informed the Secretary 
of State he intended it to be, ” unmi^kable in significance as well as 
trenchant in operation.” The culprits were dismissed ftom the 
army; high military officers were severely censured, and in certain 
cases relieved of their commands ; the regiment was banished for 
two years to Aden, where all leave and indulgences were stopped; 
the dvil offidals were severely censured, and, finally, on the insis¬ 
tence of the Viceroy and in the face of some doubts and hesitations 
on the part of his Government, an Order in Council was issued in 
which “ the sense of profound horror and repugnance ” with which 
the iaddent was viewed by Government was placed on record, and 
” the negligence and apathy that were displayed in responsible 
quarters" were reprobated. 

That Lord Curzon had passed through a period of ** great mental 
perturbation ” on account of this trying episode is frankly admitted 
in a letter to the Secretary of State. And if his courage met with its 
tewasd in the almo^ unanimous approval of the English press, borii 
in India and at home, his apprehensions were justi^d by comment 
here and there which refleSed a certain lelUveness amongst the 
services. While plying his reforming broom in the various Govern¬ 
ment Departments, the “ young-man-in-a-hurry,” as he was fur- 
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drely nicknamed, had riodden rathet heavUy upon a good many 
people^s corns. It was all very well foi him to imagine tlwit be could 
“ make the world go round a little faSter by kicking it ” ; but those 
who bote the brunt of the kicking were not likely to fbtego any 
opportunity that came their way of giving vent to their resentment, 
Such an opportunity pKsented Itself in the shape of a scribe with a 
gtievance and a clever and satirical pen. From the safe shelter of 
anonymity—which it is now, perhaps, unnecessary to tear aside— 
the scribe in queftion, adopting the nom-de-plumc **Ovilis/* 
wrote scathingly of the Viceroy and his doings in the pages of the 
CoAttmpdraiy The Rwgoon outrage, after b^ng very 

properly denounced by the writer, was described as “ ceitt^y an 
irdtacing thing to happen in a Viceroyalty of unblemished inten¬ 
tion ; but there were many who thought chat *' the banishment 
of the whole regiment to Aden, the compulsory retirement of its 
colonel and sergetne-nujor. the resignation of its adjutant and the 
summary disch^ge of oHenders ftom the army, a dispropor¬ 
tionate retribution." The Order-in-Coundl was singled out for 
particular condemnation. ** The spe^tor ftands amazed at the 
apparent lack of sense of proportion implied in this official order." 
There was " a black and damnatory emphasis about blame so 
expressed/' which would lalt long after the emotions which had 
inspired it " had &ded ftom the mind of the mo^t immaculate 
Viceroy." It bore “ the unniitakible imprint of His Excellency's 
attitude towards Sin "; and then followed a sneer which, by making 
clear the spirit of pique in which the article was conceived, dis¬ 
counted its value as an indication of public feeling —** Ve keep 
forgetting out here, so far from civilising Influences, chat there is a 
political use even for dirty linen; but Lord Cuizon remembers 
that in Oapham it all depends on the soap, and resolutely rolls up 
his shirt sleeves. 0 Gapham, how grate^l you should be." > 

In the Indian press his " persiftent determination to see justice 
done " in the Rangoon outrage had been heartily applauded as the 
one redeeming feature in the case.* Far otherwise was it when his 
af^on in conneftion with the Calcutta Municipal Bill came under 
consideration. FUs attitude in this matter gave rise to a Aorm of 
foe AuguA, 1900. *IUrr Goma ef Apull 1900. 
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protect by xht ladian Natiocftliit party, which afibrdcd the £r€t 
seiioua iadicadoa of the clash which gradually disclosed itself 
between Lord Curzoa’s ideals in the matter of government and the 
aspirations of modem India. In this case he was die heir to, rather 
than the authot of> the bone of contention. He had modified the 
Bin which the Bengal Govemmenc had devised for reforming the 
Calcutta Corporation. But the Bill of the Bengal Government, 
equally with Lord Cumon^s Bill, which took its place, was calculated 
to exdce the hostility of the Indian Nationali^ls, for the aim of the 
one equally wid^ that of the other, was the curtailment of the power 
of the elected clement in the body which, rightly or wrongly, was 
alleged to have been responsible for grave maJadminiSttation of the 
aff^ of the dty. He was, however, at one with the Bengal Govem- 
ment in his convidion that such curtailment was necessary in the 
interefts of the efficient admini^trarion of the dty. And for the 
Viceroy this was the paramount consideration before which all else 
muil give way. 

That there would be “ an explosion of native wrath,” at what 
would be described as “the diseafranchisemeat imposed upon them 
by this change,” he readily believed; * but he altogether under* 
e^dmated the intensity of feeling which the Bill aroused. He scouted 
the idea, put forward by a sedUon of the Indian press, that prominent 
Indians ^ouJd mark their sense of indignation by withdrawing from 
partidpation in the government of the dty under the altered condi¬ 
tions. “ This is one of those foolish counsels that is ape to be heard 
in the EiSt moments of mortification or despair, but that, so for as 
my home experience goes, is never followed up in praftice. Any¬ 
how, I am not the ieall afraid of its being carried out in Calcutta.”» 

With the passage of the Bill through the Bernal Legislative 
Couodl on September the 27th the ^orm broke. The date happened 
to be that of the anniversary of the death of Raja Ram Mohun Roy, 
and Mr. Surendra Nath Bannerjee—denned to play so large a part 
in future coDtroversies-^edared in bitterness in the course of his 
concluding speech again^ the measure—** It seems to me to be mo£t 
fitting that the anniversary of the death of the greater Bengali of 

^Letter from tb& Vkerof to the Seoretuv of Sas. Juab I4tb, 
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modem times shoiald corwspond with the date -which will be 
lemembercd by future geoerations of Bengalis as that which marks 
the extinfHon of local self-government in that dty where he lived 
and worked and which was the dty of his love." The political life 
of the dty was shaken by one of thoti violent spasms of emotion 
which arise with astonishing rapidity in InHia uxd sweep reason 
before them like dead leaves upon the wind. Twenty-eight Indian 
members of the Corporation sent In their resignations. Indian news¬ 
papers came out with black borders as a sign of mourning and filM 
th^ columns with monodies of lamentation and despair. And in 
due course a resolution condemning this “ readionary policy sub¬ 
versive of local self-government" was passed by the Indian National 
Congress, sitting at far off Lucknow. 

Lord Curzon, if taken by surprise at the violence of the ftorm 
which he had unwittingly raised, accepted the situation philosophi¬ 
cally. “ I remarked somewhere after I came out to India that I gave 
my popularity with the Native press a six months’ life. 1 send you 
for your amusement the iult note of disillusiorunenc that I have yet 
seen Aruck."* 

It was Impossible to foresee in how rapidly during the £r$t 
quarter of the coming century a patciarchal conception of govern¬ 
ment was to become out of date. And before leaving the conuoveoy 
over the Calcutta Municipal Bill I am tempted to life the curtain 
behind which the future then lay hidden. Mr. Sureodra Nath Bannet- 
jee, who led the opposition to the measure was urged by Mr., after¬ 
wards Sir Edward, Baker, the official in charge of the Bill, not to 
bum his boats by saying anything that would commit him to an 
absolute refusal to take part in the work of the reconitiruted body. 
He replied—** That is impossible ”; and he remained faithful to his 
word, for he never again entered the Corporation. But by the irony 
of fate it fell to his lot nearly a quarter of a century later to pilot 
through the Parliament of Bengal, created by the Montagu-Chins- 
foid Reform scheme, a Bill to amend the Gdcutta Municipal A& of 
1899. Under the provisions of this measure, which became law in 
March 1923, supreme authority over the affiurs of the dty was re¬ 
stored to the C^orporaiion, four-fifths of whose members were defied 
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by thtifttcpayers- Both the Mayor of the city, who presides over its 
deliberatioiis, and its chief executive officer were its own nominees, 
subjeft only to cofifirmadon by the Government His final speech on 
the passage of the Bill was couched in very different language from 
th^ of tlw la^ speech which he had deliveicd on the passage of the 
Bill in 1899. 

“ To me. Sir, the Bill affords a matter of personal solace 
and gratification. To me it means the fulfilment of one of the 
dreams of my lift. Ever since 1899 I have lived in the hope 
of witnessing die re-birth of my native city, robed in the mantle 
of freedom, I have endeavoured to embody in this Bill the 
principles which I have preached and for which I have lived 
and worked, and now an unspeakable sense of gladness fills my 
soul. 1 appeal to the citizens of Gdcutta to co-operate for its 
success, which, when achieved, will be the proudest monument 
CO their civic spirit and the ftrongeit justification for that full 
measure of responsible government to which we all aspire. 
Let no party spirit mar the fruition of this great objeft.”» 

It was a proud day for the veteran leader—now Sir Surendia Nath 
Banne^ee. But Fate had not quite emptied its cup of irony. The 
newly enftanchised body was captured by the Swarajist Party— 
the party which brought about the down&U of the conllitutional 
party ydrh Surendra Nath Bannerjce at its head, and, by securing his 
defeat at the eledHon of ipa^, excluded him from the arena of 
public affairs fbt the remailer of his life. The final prank of a 
Puckish OeStiny was the velticg of the supreme power over the 
admifuliration of the city which Surendra Nath Bamerjee loved so 
well in a man who had not “ duriog the whole of his public career 
been within miles of a municipal office,” and who, as the leader of 
the Swaraj Patty in Bengal, had become the bitterer political 
opponent of the author of the Bill 'Phe first crowning blunder of 
the new tegime,” wrote Sir Surendra Nath Bannetjee a little before 
his death, “ has been the appointment of Mr. C. R. Das as Mayor.^*» 

The Strenuous days of this fii^ summer at Simla were drawing to a 

(Sp<eeb delivered on Marc^ 7Ch, 
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close, and in September Lord Oirzon sought a brief respite fr o m the 
daily toil and lliain imposed upOQ him by his cnaay pre-occupatioas 
and armeties, travelling by pony with a small party of his household 
through the exquisite fore^ which clothe the endtdic^ ranges of 
the outer Himalaya to the north and ea^ of Simla. Lady Ourzou 
was ehchaoced with the Bagchi foreft, where the trees seemed to hex 
to be “ as £ne and as immense as the tall pines in California.** > The 
chief recreation was shooting, though game was not too plentiful. 

** At 8.}o we went shooting, firft riding, and then clanbeting, 
climbing, sitting and sliding, and making every effort possible 
to slay two coveys of partridges. After walking rive hours out 
bag consisted of five head of game and afrcr a break-bone 
climb we got into camp for a 4 o*clock lunch.’* > 

There was fax more climbing than afhral shooting, and on 
September the x:st I^idy Curxon noted in her diary at the end of 
a Aienuous day that the only bead of game was a baby guriul caught 
by a shikari. 1 carried him home in my lap.*’ small animal 
was much petted, and soon made himself at home in his novel 
surroundings, drinking warm milk happily out of the spout of 
1 tea-pot.** 3 Incidentally its presence in the cavalcade gave rise 
to strange rumours. 

** The Mariana Raja saw the gutrul arriving in ftstc, and 
thought we were starring a zoo, and Immediately sent out and 
caught a musk deer, and when we arrived this was presented 
by the Grand Waair”4 

The long ride over twenty-three miles of mountain path back to 
Simla on ^e 24th brought on an attack of pain in the Viceroy’s 
back, and he was obliged to finish the journey in a rickshaw. 
Nevertheless, he benefited by the change which, he informed the 
Secretary of State, had been ** a veiy genuine and delightful one.” 

It had been his intention on leaving Simla to carry out an elaborate 
tour of Kajputana for the pufpc«e of visiting, ox seeing at one place 
or another, the whole of the Rajput chi^- When it became 

*Diarv k<pt br L«dy Cusoo. 
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sppaMnC that famine was chreatenixig (be land, he called £oi reports 
from each of the Raiputaoa States, and his perusal of them determloed 
him to giTe up the State Tlsit with its laeritable ceremony and 
expense, and, initead, to travel as unostentatiously as possible with a 
5 p^ Stiff through the ^cken areas, seeing foe himself the efHcacy 
or otherwise of themeasuies taken to meet the situation and encourage 
lag by his presence all those who were engaged in organisbg relief. 
Here and there the odancholy tale set forth in the reports was 
relieved by a flash of humour from some unconscious pen, showing 
that even tragedy has its comic or incongruous aspeft in the Baft.” * 
Thus the report from Jodhpur was enlivened by the following infot- 
macive passage— 

“In Marwar pig-fticking is the chief sport. With the 
entire faiixue of the monsoon, fodder for the pigs is scarce, 
and consequently, when chased they will hardly be in their 
proper condition and form to exhibit an exciting finish, and in 
their buoyant spirits to show a bold ^nt and to make a 
splendid charge, which form the interefting, the lively and 
amusing incidents of this manly sport.” 

In return for the cheerful spirit in which Jodhpur was grappling 
with its difficulties the Viceroy oflered to take a regiment of Imperial 
Service cavalry off the hands of its ruler and to keep it at the expense 
of Government in a British cantonment until the burden of famine 
became lighter. For the reft, he sent Mr., afterwards Sir Thomas, 
Holdemess, Secretary in the Department of Revenue and Agdcul- 
tuie, to Ajmere to advise and assift local officers, and arranged for 
Sir CUnton Dawkins, his Finance Member, to discuss in person 
with the Ruling Chith die question of Government loans. 

The few remaining weeks of the Simla season were occupied 
with the work of the brief autumn Sesaion of the Legislative Council, 
which included the introduction of Important legislation dealing with 
the vexed question of currency ; widi some preliminary considera¬ 
tion by the Viceroy of certain of the twelve qu^ons which he had 
not yet found tune to take up—notably the queftion of the adminis¬ 
tration of the North Weft Frontier d^rifb and the whole problem 

*Lettu £roin the Vlcero? to the Secretsuy of Sale. Odebet 4Ua, 
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of ^te and Itate^dcd education; and with patting tbe £ni$hing 
touches to others with which the summer months in the hills had 
enabled him to grapple. Among these latter were his proposals 
for reforming the leave rules, to which he attached high importance. 
These, after being accepted by his colleagues, were despatched to the 
Local Governments for their comments. He was convinced that 
they would result in ** decided financial economy to Government 
as well as in a great impetus to administrative efficiency/’ and he 
hoped to submit them to the Seaetary of State with the approval 
of the Local Governments by the end of the year. " It wUl not 
fall to my lot to submit to you any set of propositions more Impoty 
taut in their ulterior consequences during the time that I may remain 
inlndU/’t 

On the eve of his departure he wrote in cheerful vein to the 
Secretary of State. 

In less than >6 hours I shall have left this place, and my 
firft experience of what 1 described, upon arrival, as the Simla 
workshop will be at an end. Without taking coo much credit 
to myself, I believe I may say that the output of the palt seven 
months has exceeded anything that has been known for many 
years, and chat the worl^en have been kept to theii task in a 
Ayle which has been novel, if not always agreeable. Never¬ 
theless, I can truthfully say that I have, in molt cases, found 
an ardent response to the calls which I have made, and which 
I have honesdy endeavoured to Stimulate by force of example; 
and whatever be the blunders and the bungles of Indian ad¬ 
ministration, it has the meric of at leaft being conscientious 
and of being permeated by a Strong sense of discipline.” « 


(Lettes from (he Viceroy to the Seemtuy of State, Oftobor 4th, iSyy. 
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A WEART AJTO DRY LAND 
OCTOBER—PBCRMRRR 1895^ 

India is abore all else a land of contralts. This feature of the valt 
dominion over which he exercised sway mufe have been brought 
vividly to Lord Curzon’s mind* as he was driven rapidly down the 
long descent—untouched in those days by the lailway englueec— 
&om the cramped and ctumpled hill tops to riiose wonderful 
plains over which die traveller speeds towards an horizon that ever 
recedes before hlm^ eluding his pursuit as surely as did the celestial 
fruit of old escape the grasp of Tantalus. 

On the hill-tops in Offcober the air is fall of an exhilarating sparkle. 
The wet milts of late summer have been swept from the nooks and 
crannies of the mountains like cobwebs &om a newly cleaned and 
freshly painted building. The night temperature is bracing, the 
sunshine of high noon invigorating. Down in the plains all is 
diderent. The earth ItUl quivers under a burning sun. The ephe¬ 
meral greenness of the £eld$ in July and Augult, with its illusory 
suggestion of fteshne&s, is already gone. The drab mantle of winter 
without its compensating coolness has fallen on the land. Heat, 
dult and the fierce glare of the sun^s rays, Striking pitilessly down on 
to the burnished surface of the earth, are the things of which man is 
chiefly conscious. '* The escort in &ont,” wrote Lady Curzon, who 
accompanied him to Delhi, ** drowned us in dult, and we did the 
same to the canary coloured landau lined with raspberry satin, lent 
by the Maharaja of Patiala to do us honour, in which Sir Bindon 
Blood and Colonel Sandbach drove.’* < 
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Iq years of drought these things ftrike home with infinitely added 
emphasis. UStlessness and lassitude bom of a great and hopeless 
ereatiocss of life brood oppressively over a prostrate wotid. Want 
and disease sap the vitality of the stricken people ; death sweeps 
them wholesale and ucresi^g to a merdfdl oblivion. Mot man 
only, but cattle and all living creatures, weak and emaciated, lose 
their gtip upon an earth no longer willing to sustain them, juSt 
as leaves drop &om the tree when the sap dries up in its branches or 
the child falls from the bosom of the woman whose hrealcs have run 
dry. The sight of a land thus smitten of God and afiUdted touched the 
Vicereine to the coie. At Ajmere there was no hood and a scarcity 
of water. ** People are fed and cattle die in the street, and woe is 
everywhere, and Rajputana is Aricken hard.” > 

It is at such times that the latent humanity of British rule, usually 
smothered and half hidden beneath the heavy load of adminiflrarive 
routine, makes itself felt. The whole energy of the adminiftneive 
machine in the afTefbed diftxifb is dire&ed to the work of relief. Its 
personnel becomes a miniltering agency, fighring plague and faniine 
and bunging succour to the Stricken and new hope to the btoken- 
hearted. At Jubbulpore and at Nagpur the modeA tombftones of 
British ofitcials who had perished at their poAs during the famine 
of 189^ bore sfient testimony to the spirit of cheerful self-sacrifice in 
which they took up the butden which incUnaticn as well u duty 
laid upon them. In a speech delivered some weeks later Lord Curzon 
hims^ paid an eloquent tribute to their devotion. 

These men did not die on the battlefield. No decora- 
don shone upon their brea^, no fanfare proclaimed their 
departure. They simply and silently laid down their lives, 
broken to pieces in the service of the poot and the sufieriag 
among the Indian people; and not in this worid, but in 
another, will they have their reward.’** 

Tlris was an aspe^ of British rule in India that was calculated to 
moke a moving appeal to the kridnd for service which was deeply 

*FtecD ft <llftry kept by Ltdy Ctanon. 
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looted in Lord Cuxron’s nature. That Great Britain was in India 
by the decree of a Divine Providence was a cardinal article of his 
belief. His work in India was coaltandy fccalling to his mind 
scenes from the patriarchal days of the Old Testament, when kings 
and prophets were chosen by divine intervention to guide and 
succour the people. Before leaving Simla he had said in a speech 
that he would have sacrificed much for the sight that met the 
watcher upon Carmel—of the little cloud no bigger than a man’s 
hand.” And it is probable that the scene which he had conjured up 
many years before as he himself Stood upon Mount Carmel, pifhiring 
the episodes of that other drought whose end was foretold by the 
prophet with his loins girded running before Ahab to the gates of 
Jezreel, came to mind as he sped towards the scene of suffering; for 
there was much that the setting of the one possessed in common 
with chat of the other- And episodes depiAed in the pages of the 
Old Testament not infrequently found thcii counterpart in incidents 
in the immemorial life of rural India, “ The whole sight,” he wrote, 
when describing the employment of numbers of destitute persons 
on a great relief work, “ muft be wonderfully like that of the 
children of Israel coiling at the pyramids as described in 
Exodus.”* 

Those who accompaoied him on his tour of the famine 
in the autumn of 1899 beat eloquent testimony to the tireless energy 
with which he pursued his self-appointed task. In the Punjab, 
Rajpucana and Bombay he carried through an exaaing tour of 
inspeflioa, encouraging by his presence those engaged in the task 
of organising relief and inspiring by his own example aU who were 
warring with pcftilence and famine. As an inducement to others, 
he and all who accompanied him had been inoculated, before leaving 
Simla, with Professor Haffkine’s serum. Inoculation in those days 
was a novelty invested with something of the tenors of the un¬ 
known, and a knowledge that the Viceroy had submitted himself to 
the ordeal was calculated to have an s^iedable effea. “It is 
nothing like vaednation,” he told the Secretary of State. " They 
pump into your arm the be^ part of a wine-glass of disgusting fiuid, 
which inflames the whole limb, gives you fever, causes you acute 
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^007 for twenty-tour hours, and. In some cases, leaves you miser* 
ably seedy for four or five days/* * 

His inspeftioA of the va^ works undertaken for the purpose of 
giving employment to the destitute made a great impression upon 
him. 

I can assure yon it is a wonderful spe^cle to see some 
},ooo to xo,ooo people at work on a great tank, swarming up 
and down the embankment, all working in orderly gangs, the 
men with picks and mattocks digging the soil, the women 
carrying it m baskets on their h^s and emptying it on the 
both sexes beating and hammeilng it down. Hard by 
are kitchens, where the food is cooked, hospitals for the sick, 
huts where hundreds of children are fed, and encampments, 
made of boughs or ^raw mardng, to accommodate the workers 
at night/** 

From Ajmere Lady Curzon relu&antly returned to Simla and 
Lord Curzon proceeded to Kathiawar, never previously visited by 
any Viceroy, driving fifty miles across the moft sorely ftricken part 
of the country. Here his Interelt was flimulated by the novelty of 
his sunoundinga. was delighted with Kathiawar. Lhete is 
a fiavout about it of an old time, semi-feudal society, which has 
crystallised into a new shape under British protefhon, retaining 
many of its old-fashioned and ariftocratic features alongside of almoft 
ftartling adaptations of the modem/*? 

In Bombay he spent two exhau^g days attending receptions, 
making speeches and inspeftiog ** all ^e paraphernalia of die anti* 
plague campaign/* He was much gratified by the welcome he was 
accorded. ** I hone^y believe that the people as well as the Govcc* 
nor are delighted at my coming; for nothing can exceed the warmth 
of the reception which both have given me/* # 

Echoes both of his labours iid of his triumphs reached Lady 
Curzon waiting impatiently for news of him at Simla. *' 1 know 
dut you have little time, but a pencil and half a page will keep me 
happy.*’ 5 Accounts of KU ^tenuous days amid relief works and 
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C2mp ho$pitals filled her with anxiety. '* I have been absolutely 
nuseiable over the accounts o£ your doings in hospitals, and Colonel 
Fenn shares my hottor and anxiety. As you listen to no human voice 
of warning I muSl turn into a fetalift.” * These apprehensions were 
tempered momentaiily by satis&flioa at the success of his visit to 
Bombay. “ Your reception in Bombay must have been magnificent 
and it has done a world of good.^» It had been arranged that she 
should join him aiW he had finished his Inspc^on of the &mine 
areas. But she never could reconcile herself to patting with him 
even for a few days, and the unre^ of spirit wliich these periods of 
separation entail^ is apparent from the note whida runs through 
all her letters, “While you are bringing the whole of India to your 
feet in abjedt aditpiradoo, 1 am playing croquet in an absolutely 
usless Him&layan existence/* 3 

From Poona he wrote that the work he was doing was “ very 
hard and exhausting,” but added, “ I Iceep my health wonderfully 
well.” Here and at Ahmednagar and Nasik-^ plague centres— 
he found that much had been learned from previous experience, 
Where it had originally been “all science and compulsion and 
evacuation at the point of the bayonet ’* it was now “ condhation, 
persuasion, the employment of volunteer agency, the institution of 
private committees, the relaxation of former rules.” < While he 
heartily commended this change he was not wholly insensible to the 
danger of allowing sentiment too het a rein, either in the matter of 
plague prevention or of famine relief. Particulaily in the case of the 
latter did be perceive the danger of the people becc»ning demoralised 
and of an excessive burden being placed on the exchequer by an 
undue liberality on the part of the local officials. Some time before 
leaving Simla he had caused an examination to he made of the 
amount of famine espenditure that could be met &om the 
balances at the disposd ofthe GovemmeAtoflndia, without asking 
ri)e Secretary of State to reduce his drawings of council bills or 
requiring the spending departments of Government to curtail their 
programmes. He been tolerably well satisfied with the result. 

'Len&t fwa lAdj Cwsoo to xbc Viccro7, Novanbu utb, 1899. 
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But after inspcftiog many centres of relief he found cause for serious 
apprehension. A recent Famine Commission had censured the lack 
of preparedness shown at the time of the famine of with 

which Lord Elgin had had to grapple; and it was only natural that 
with these ^idures fresh in nffifTals of all grades should tend 
towards the opposite esctreme. A tour of the Central Provinces with 
which he brought his inspefhon of the famine areas to an end dis> 
closed the £it£t that the number in receipt of relief there was out of all 
proportion to previous experience. This convinced him that there 
was a teal danger of fscaljy demoralising the people by turning “ the 
greater part of India into one gigantic poorhouse ^'; and later icfbr* 
madon only added to his fears. 

** As soon as 1 get back to Calcutta I mult take in hand the 
famine queldon. I hear from Rajpucana that the Native 
Chiefs are beginning to quarrel with a syltem and scale of 
relief acquired from or diAated by us» which they say will 
deltfoy all self'reliance among their people; and I am very 
much afraid that our generous policy is everywhere producing 
the same demoralising eifefl. It is a molt serious question, 
both in its present Vandal aspefb and in its ulterior social 
and political consequences/'^ 

On his return to Calcutta he lolt no time in issuing a warning to 
all Local Governments to be on their guard againit this danger. 
He was, however, mindful of the feelings of the devoted ofhciali 
toiling doggedly with a heavy load of responsibility on their shoui* 
decs, and was careful to avoid discouraging them. ** I did not like to 
blame even in any individual case, and thought that our admonition 
had better take the shape of an enquiry.”* Nevertheless, caudous 
diough the warning was, it excited some adverse comment in the 
Native press; and he took the eatlteft opportunity presented by 
the meeting of the Legislative Council towards the end of January 
to explain and defend his a^on. Jult three years before, he reminded 
his critics, Lord Elgin had spoken to the people cf India of the 

•Letter from ibe Viceroy to the Secteciry of ScMs. Deeeeabec tetb, tlyf 
December esA, 1S99. 
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:&rame vith whicH his Goyerament was then grappling. No less 
than one and a quarter milEcns of persons, he had told were 

in receipt of relief—a ^te of affairs iinparalleled in the whole history 
of British rule in India. Now, only three years later, the number on 
relief was not one and a quarter millions but three and a half millions, 
with every prosper of this gigantic figure becoming Still furd^er 
swollen. Not for one moment would he think of placing the mete 
interests of economy above those of humanity. He acknowledged 
to the uonoSt the obligation of Government to spend its last rupee 
in the saving of human life and in the mitigation of extreme human 
sufiering.” But there had been cases—and he was able to give con¬ 
spicuous examples—in which relief had been granted with a gene¬ 
rosity which exceeded the moil liberal interpretation of what was 
obligatory upon the State. And if indiscriminate private charity 
was xci^ken, because it was as a rule misapplied, indiscriminate 
charity by Government was worse, because it sapped the founda¬ 
tions of national charafler. From this danger no Government was 
immune ; againA It all Governments mu^ be on their guard. In 
my judgment, any Government which imperilled the financial 
position of India in the interests of a prodigal philanthropy would be 
open to serious critidsm. But any Government which, by Indis- 
crimmate alms-giving, weakened the fibre and demoralised the self- 
reliance of the population would be guilty of a public crime.*' * 
From the Central Provinces he proceeded to Bhopal and thence to 
Gwalior for “ ceremonial visits of the old feshioned type," being 
joined by Lady Cucon at the former place. Here he foimd himself 
amid scenes rendered familiar by previous Asiatic travel. 

“The arrival was a moSt picturesque, if somewhat comic, 
a&ir. There were officials in every colour of velvet, and 
every degree of gold and silver braid; soldiers on foot and 
soldiers on horseback; soldiers in every conceivable variety 
of Optra houffi uniforms, some saluting, others brandishing 
swords, oth^ armed with ancestral weapons; camels, ele¬ 
phants, horses, streamers, Bags, arches, guns letting off on 
every side, men shouting, galloping, ftaring—and all of t bi? 

^Speech deJiTcred At ^ a<euag of iIm L^^ilatlve Comcil, tptb, 1900. 
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going on ftayhow, with no pftxticuUi method or plan, but 
eTerybody joining in juSt as he or she liked/'> 

How often in the past had he not witnessed the same 
incongruous mixture of pomp and haroc, of panoply and 
tatters, of magnificence and tawdcuiess? On the road In 
Persia, where horseman and footman, rich man and poor man, 
seyid and scoundrel,” joAled one another, **a microcosm of 
the Stately, commonplace, repulsive, fascinating Oriental world”; > 
in the bazaars of Central Asia and in the cities and on the highways 
of the Far Balt he had found this same unforgettable chiracteriscic 
of eaftem pageantry. He had been fascinated by it then ; and he 
was fascinated by it now, for it appealed to something in his nature 
which was fed by the trappings of life, things which he liked for theit 
own sake and not merely for what they Stood for. To Lady Cur?nn 
it was new, and she noted down her impressions of it—The way 
it was new, and she noted down her impressions of it— 

The way was lined with Imperial Service cavalry, and, 
when these gave out, with ftace infantry, aged veterans with 
orange beards and orange trousers holding rusty muskets 
before them,” and behind these was *'the moft wondei^I 
crowd of natives, camels, elephants, in every rainbow cobur, 
and native bands on the backs of elephants playing an Indian 
rendering of * God Save the Queen,’ while elephants shrieked 
royal salutes. It was impossible not to laugh at the splendour 
and the squalor and the picturesqueness of it alL”s 

The day was brought to a close with a ^te banquet, at the con* 
elusion of which the Begum, a charming and courtly lady, came in 
** and. Standing between Mary and me, read in a perfbfUy clear voice 
in Hinduftani a mo<t graceful little speech.” 4 

Lord Cuezon hid come to India determined to cement the rela¬ 
tions between the Ruling Chiefs and the Paramount Power. Very 
early in his AdminiAration he had told Lord George Hamilton chat 

•Latter from the Viceroy to the Sacreury of State, Norembet aStb, tSy^. 

Penli,’' V^. I, p. *74. 

eDUry kept by lidj Cursofi. 
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he felt certain that the7 were to be won by a little personal courtesy, 
and that what was represented as disloyalty to Govctnoieot was 
often GO more thao the irdtatioa caused by fc^on with ovet- 
gealous representatives of the Central Government *—•a view which 
was shared by the Secietaty of State. But there was one Chief whose 
attitude had for long been so perverse and whose adions had been 
so unaccountably strange as to sugge^ insanity, and with him 
the Viceroy was wholly at a loss how to deal Maharaja Holkar 
appeared to take a special delight in de^dng the dearly expressed 
wishes of die Head of the Government, and in the teeth of a for¬ 
mally expressed objeftion to his visiting famine centres in British 
India mih a large retinue during these times of scardty, he followed 
the Viceroy round to Ajmete, Ahmedabad and Bombay. He showed 
an ingenuity in defeating Lord Curzon*s attempt to checkmate him 
which at times proved too much for the Viceroy’s ever-ready sense 
of humour. “ I have told the railway companies not to give him 
special trains anywhere. But he scores off me by taking a hundred 
tickets and travelling in an ordinary train 1 What on earth is one to 
do with such a man ?*’ * 

Of his hoic at Gwalior, however, whom he regarded as “ much 
the most remarkable and promising of all the Native Chiefs,’’ he 
could not speak too highly. “ He pxa^cally runs the whole State 
himself.. . He always has a notebook in his hand, in which every 
thing is jotted down as he sees it He goes round on personal tours 
in his di^iS, sits In court, examines accounts, receives appeals, 
rates or applauds his local ofGcials.”} Here was a man after the 
Viceroy's own heart. So closely, indeed, did he approximate to his 
ideal of what a ruler should be, that he declared—with the uncon¬ 
scious naievitd with which he occasionally regaled his friends— 
“in his remorsdess propensity for looliig into everything and 
probing it to the bottom, he rather reminds me of your humble 
servant.” i 

Lord Curzon believed that “ plain speaking combined with per- 
fed courtesy ” was capable of giving a ftimuius to the public spirit 
and patriotism of the Native Princes; and he took advantage of the 

iLeitti £rom the VIcetCT to the Secretur? of Stitt, Mixeh ijd, 1899. 

Keviffibet i6tb, 1899. HM. *1M. 
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congenial platform provided by the banqueting hall at Gwalior to 
draw a piftore of what a Ruling Chief should be. After expressing 
his ex trem e satisfafhon at finding himself in a State where there was 
** such a pleasing and uncommon blend of old-world interest with 
the liveliest spirit of modern progress,’* he touched upon the unique 
posiden occupied by the Native States. 

“ Side by side with out own system, and sometimes almost 
surrounded by DritUh territory, there are found in this won¬ 
derful country the possessions, the administration, the proud 
authority, and the unchallenged traditions of tHe Native 
dynamics—a combination which, both in the piduresque 
variety of its contra^, and ItiU more in the smooth harmony of 
its operation, is I b^eve, without parallel in the history of 
the world.** 

It was to the British Government that these dynalties owed the 
security which was theirs and the privileges w^h they enjoyed. 
These advantages called for corresponding obligations, and foremoft 
among^ them was the cultivation of a high sense of duty in the 
exercise of their prerogatives and powers. 

*' The Native Chief haa become, by our policy, an integral 
fadoi in the Imperial organisation of India. He is concerned 
not less than the Viceroy or the Lieutenant Governor in the 
adminiitration of the country. I claim him as my colleague 
and partner. He cannot remain of the Empire a 

loyal subject of her Majesty the Queen-Empress, and vif-M/ 
of his own people, a frivolous or irresponsible despot. He muft 
justify and not abuse the authority committed to him; he mult be 
the servant as well as the malter of his people. He must learn 
that his revenues are not secured to him for his own selfish 
gratification, but for the good of his subjefb ; that his internal 
administration is only exempt from corredion in proportion 
as it is honest \ and that his gadi is not intended to be a divan 
of indulgence, but the Item scat of duty. His figure should 
not merely be known on the polo-ground, or on the race¬ 
course, or in the European hotd. These may be his relaza- 
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and 1 do not %s.y that thoy are not legitimate relaxations ; 
but his real work, his princely duty, lies among his own people. 
By this Standard shall 1 , at any rate, judge him. By this 
teft will be, in die long run, as a political institution, perish or 
survive.” * 

Hie full signi£caace of this speech was not at (kit appreciated 
by the press at large. The Viceroy’s description of the Ruling Chief 
as **a colleague and partner” indeed lead Tift Timts to call 
attention to the remarkable change which had been el!e^d during 
the pa^ half century in the relations between the Feudatory Chief 
and the Paramount Power, iirft by Lord Mayo, to whom belonged 
the credit of discerning that we had in them ” a vest unused force 
for evil or for good” and resolving that it should he for the latter; 
and later by I-ord Duflerin, Lord Lansdowne and Lord Roberts, 
who, by replacing the va^ undisciplined bodies of troops which, 
“ so far as they were anything more than e?:travaganc pageants,” 
were a possible source of peril, by selcft Imperial contingents, 
forged a powerful link in the chain uniting the Feudatories and their 
Suaerain, since the relation dearer to Indian traditions and moSt 
cherished by the princely houses of the land was that imposing 
upon the Feudatory the obligation of rendering military aid to the 
Suzerain. The success of this policy, it was pointed out, was now 
demonilrated by the magnificent offers of milifaiy service which 
the war in South Africa had evoked. And the writer claimed, with 
legitimate satisfafbcn, that the great force for evil ut for good be¬ 
queathed by the Ealt India Company to the Crown had been slowly 
but surely utilised for good, and that the left words of the century 
between the Princes of India aod the Ruling Power as exemplified 
by Lord Curzon’s intercourse with them had been “words of 
devotion and trult.”» 

But when Lord Curzon had chosen the banqueting hall at Gwalioc 
from which to address a message to the Ruling Chi^s, it was with a 
much moK definite purpose than that of breathing pious hopes upon 
the empty ait. His reference to the presence of Ruling Princes on 

'Speech tt GwiUor m November i^tb, 

Timt/, Jefluiry end, 1900. 
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the iace<ourse or in the European hotel was the outcome of a con- 
viAion that the too frequent absences of these potentates from that 
own States was good neithet foe them nor for t!^ people over whom 
they ruled. And In due course his views on this point wexe embodied 
and in a formal document. In a dtcular letter to Local Governments 
and Adminlltrations in August of the following year it was laid down 
that for the futute permission to Ruling Chiefs to visit countnes 
outside India would be granted by the Government of India 
alone. The lecter> however, was intended to be much mote than an 
inftruAion to Local Governments ; it was published broadcalt la the 
Government Gazette, and was rightly tegaeded as a maoif^o to 
the Ruling Chiefs themselves. It was Stated categodcally in the 
letter that the Government of India held very llrongl^ that die 
£rft and paramount duty ** of a Native Prince or Chi^ lay towatds 
his own State and people. In return for the security of tenure which, 
by virtue of the protefUon of the supreme Government, he enjoyed 
in his exalted ^tioo, that Government were entitled to demand that 
he should devote his bcA energies, not to the pursuit of pleasure 
nor to the cultivation of absentee interest or amusements, but to the 
welfue of his own subje^ and administration.*’ Such a ^ndard of 
duty, it was pointed out, was incompatible with frequent absences 
from the State, for In proportion as a Chief became infefted with 
these taftes and inclinations, so was he apt to be drawn farther away 
from, instead of neater to, his people. This being the considered 
view of Government, its attitude towards applications from Ruling 
Princes to visit Europe was summed up concisely in a concluding 
paragraph— 

*' The Government of India desire, therefore, to lay down 
the iriir\sL\ proposition that repeated absences from India of 
Native Cfaieie should be regarded as a detellftion, and not as a 
discharge, of public duty. Secondly, the visits of such Princes 
and Chiefs to Europe should only meet with encouragement 
in cases where the X^cal Government is convinced that beneiit 
will result &om the trip both to the Chief and to his people. 
In other words, the criterion of compliance should not be 
private convenience but personal and public advantage. 

9 * 
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Thirdly, in cases where such permission is recommended by 
Local Govcnimencs and granted by the Government of 
India, it should be understood that, so fat from constituting 
a ground for the early renewal of the request, if is a reason 
again It it; and diat a siutable interval of time should elapse 
between the return from travel and a fresh application for 
leave. Lafdy, it should be the business of Local Govern¬ 
ments, as it is of the Government of India in the case of the 
Pdnces and Chiefs under their dire£^ charge, carefully to watch 
the effeds of foreign travel upon character and habits, so as to 
be able to base their future recommendations, not only upon 
general principles, but upon a careful lludy of the individual 
case.”' 

There was certainly no room for doubt as to the significance of 
this document. In some quartets it was charaflefised as arrogant 
and offensive, arxd a few among those who admitted the necessity 
for some addon of the sort thought that the end might have been 
attained equally well without the publicity. Its publication certainly 
alarmed conservative opinion at the India Office, where its somewhat 
heftering tone was not approved of; and it was assumed in the 
highest quarters that it mult have found its way into the newspapers 
by an unfortunate oversight. The Viceroy refused to resile from the 
position which he had taken up, that publicity was necessary and 
salutary, and on the whole the reception accorded to his a^on by 
the press was favourable. The Phnw saw in it a rider to Lord Cur- 
zon’s speech at Gwalior; and in England the course which he had 
taken was singled out for commendation by both the Spiitatw and 
the Saiurd^ ^tviev. But all this was months later ; in Novem¬ 
ber 1899 the Gwalior speech artrafred fei less attention than It 
deserved, and the Viceroy rurned his attention for the time being 
from the peccadilloes of the Princes to other matters. 

The tour concluded with a series of visits to place of importance 
in the United Provinces—Agra, Cawnpore, Fatehpur ^ri and 
Lucknow. At the latter place he held a great Durbar, the first since 
Lord Ripofl’s visit in 1882, for the Talukdais and other notabilities 

'Supplement to lbeGi2eKe of India, August 1900. 
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of Oudh. Such fonftions alxwTS appealed Strongly to his dramatic 
sense, and it was with veiy obvious sadsfafUon that be penned a 
description of it for the Swretary of State. ^ The whole fundlion 
was a brilliant success, besides being, as I thought, a very impressive 
adair. You will note (zom my remarks chat I regarded the occasion 
as one of some importance, and that I pitched them, therefore, in a 
high, but I hope not an exaggerated key.*’ * The fondhon, which was 
attended by over one thousand people, was marked by lavish out¬ 
ward display. “The tent was crowded,” wrote Lady Cuizon, 

chiefly with Natives gorgeously dressed. George wore his Star of 
Tndfa robes . . . and came in looking very grand and mounted the 
throne. Then all che Talukdars came up and salaamed to him. 
This took over an hour. Then several mutiny veterans were brought 
up, and after this George rose and made his speech. He looked very 
fine in his robes, Itanding oo a golden rug with a silver throne 
behind him.”* 

Pageantry on occasions he not only welcomed but demanded, for 
he regarded a Durbar, as he informed those present in his opening 
remarks, as an occasion of no ordinary significance, "not merely 
because of Its piAucesque and lately ceremonial, or of its harmony 
with the venerated tractions of an ancient policy,” but because of 
the opportunity which it afforded che Viceroy of meeting, in be¬ 
coming surroundings, the leading men in the community and of 
taking tliem into his confidence on matters of mutual IntereA and 
concern. The day had come when the rulers muit descend from 
the hill-tops and visit the haunts of men. They muit speak to their 
fellows in their own tongue and mult be one in purpose and heart 
with the people. Only so will they juHiftr their Wgh Itation; only 
so will their authority be free from chsdlengc.** He recalled the 
hiltory of the happy relations between the great landed ariltocracy 
of Oudh and the British Government The pledge given to ^em by 
Lord Canning, that so long as they remained loyal and faithful 
subjeAs and jult malters their rights and dignities should be upheld, 
had been scrupulously observed. He did not claim infallibility for 
British policy, “we have made some experiments and we have 

<L«tcer from the Viceroy to the Secretiiy of State, December i4tfa, tt$9. 
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perpetrated some failures . . . but 'whatever the errors and miscal¬ 
culations of British Government in the palt, we may, I think, claim 
with truth chat we do not depart from our pledged word j and that 
British honour is Still the basis, as it is the safeguard, of British 
administration.” He spoke of legislation then being proceeded with 
in the interests of the possessors of great landed estates ; of the 
Bpiiit of progress which was lea'vening the ancient conscevatism of 
Tn d ia, an d of the need, consequently, of an enlightened outlook 
towards education and other concomicants of a progressive age; and 
he concluded with a glowing peroration: 

"Finally, Gentlemen, let me say with what satisfaction I 
have met co-day in this great assemblage, and have had pK< 
seated to me, a number of Chiefs, some of them the sons or 
grandsons of those who ^od by us in the great hour of trial 
forty-two years ago, some of them—4 dwindling number— 
the ^11 surviving adlors in those solemn and immortal scenes. 
1 have noticed upon the breafts of others here present—a 
seamed and gallant band—the medals that tell me of the par¬ 
ticipation in the defence of the Residency, of lives risked, and 
of blood shed in the cause of the British Government, with 
which was indissolubly bound up, in the agony of that Refill 
Struggle, the cause of order as again^ anarchy, of civilisation as 
against chaos. Standing here at this distance of rime, I, who 
am of a later generation, . . . count it as among my highest 
privileges that X should see the &ces and, as Her Majesty’s 
representative, receive the homage of these illustrious veterans. 
Still prouder and more inspiring is the thought that in this great 
Durbar, •where ate gathered in loyal harmony with out old 
allies the descendants of some who took another part, 1 may 
read the lesson of a Great Reconciliadoo and may point the 
eternal motal that mercy is more powerful than vengeance.”* 

On December the 2i$t the Viceroy reached Calcutta at the con¬ 
clusion of a tour which he summed up in a letter to the Secretary of 
State the same day. " My tour which is juSt over has been the longest 

*Sp««cb delivered oc December 1^9$. 
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A WEARY AND DRY LAND 
and unqudtzonably the mo£t l&bodous that any Viceroy ha^ uader< 
taken during the pa^t twenty years .. . The press, both Native and 
European, have been generous in their appredacion of what I have 
attempted to do; aod after the long and t^ous inaf^oii of Simla, 1 
myself had the sensations of an old war horse in once again finding 
myself on the field of aftion.”* It had certainly been a mcmotable 
eight weeks. The whole problem of fenaine reljtf and the prevention 
of disease had been investigated on the spot; the attitude of the 
Representative of the Queen Empress towards that molt important 
body, the Ruling Princes, whose sway extends over an area amount¬ 
ing in the aggregate to one-third of the Indian continent, had been 
impressively Itated; the mechanism of more than one Local Govern¬ 
ment had Imcr stimulated by concadt with the dynamic personality 
of the Viceroy; and by means of receptions and durbars the living 
head of the valt adminiltrative syltem had breathed into its dry 
bones a vigorous and palpitating life. For large numbers of people 
the abItraS principle of British rule had been given a concrete and 
tangible form. 

There was one other reaped^ in which, in due course, this ErA 
autumn tour bore rich and imperishable fruit. In the midA of hU 
Itrenuous inspedbon of the famine diltrldis Lord Curzoo had 
snatched two quiet days at Pilora, in whose remarkable sedes of 
cave monalteries and temples Is to be seen an epitome of nine cen¬ 
turies of BuddhiA and Hindu religious art. Later he had paid brief 
visits to the far-famed BuddhiA Aupa at Sanchi and the Hindu 
temples at holy Brindaban. And then at Agra and at Fatehpur 
Sikri, the famous deserted city of Akbar, where he was inAaUed 
during his visit in the house of that cultured mor^ch’s Grand 
Vizier, he lingered reverently among some of the moA glorious 
legacies of architefhiral loveliness in the world, bequeathed to 
poAericy by two centuries of Moghul domination. This contact 
with the a^al buildings of a bygone age Aruck a responsive chord 
in his innermoA being, and gave rise to the great work of preserva¬ 
tion and reAoration which will Eve as one of the molt abiding 
monuments to his name. 

From his earlieA years he had displayed a passionate reverence 

•L«Ku £rom tbe Viceroy co (he Secretvy of State, December aiit, :S99« 
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for the past. While an ucdergnduate at Oxford it had fourtd expres- 
sion ic a poem contdbuted to “ WaUa and Strays 

** So &om the brooding night of modem day«, 

The night in which meo walk as in a maze, 

The wandering soul looks back upon the feaAs 
Of light and life and love in precious ftore, 

Heaped up erewhile by those whose deathless tongue 
Men title ' dead * and call the songs they sung 
Ancient, albeit life for evermore 
Thrills through them and a spirit breath divine 
Has breathed upon the marble, and the singer then 
Drank from a draught that hardly modem men 
May drink, the full draught of immortal wine.” 

Later it had again been shown by the attempt which he made, iis^ 
by appeal to Mr. Gladstone and then by propaganda in the press, to 
Iwve the missing panels of the frieze of the temple of the Wingless 
Viftory and the marble figure of the Attic Virgin which had been 
tom from the portico of the ErefHieium restored to their original 
sites in the Acropolis at Athens. * Now in India he viewed with 
feelings almo^ of shame the State of negleft into which ^Vhat are, 
on the whole, the noblest series of monuments in the world had 
been permitted to fail. And he determined on the great programme 
of re^oradoo which became one of the achievements of his reign. 
Speaking among the hallowed surroundings of holy Brindaban, he 
laid hare his mind to the members of the Municipal Board : 

“ I regard the ftacely or beautiful or historic fabrics of a 
bygone age ... as a priceless heirloom, to be tenderly and 
almost religiously guarded by succeeding generations; and 
during my administration of the Government of India no one 
ibail find me niggardly or grudging in the praddeal realisation 
of this aim.”* 

And from the deserted pavilions of Akbar^a glittering city at 
»Sm VoI.l,ehapret IV. 

*Spwcb io teplj t9 in Addoat from tbe MunidpiUty of Bciadibin, on Decioibec j tfa 
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Fatehput Sikrl he wrote feelingly on the subjefe to Sit Arthur 
Godley. 

In the past we have scandalously negleded this duty, and 
are only now tardily awakening to it. I am, therefore, per- 
soxudly going round with the archseological director of the 
province, not merely evetyone of the principal monuments, 
but every nook and cranny of every one of them, and am giving 
orders as to what is to be done. I do this at every place I 
visit, and I hope at the end of five years to have tSt6»d a very 
pciceptible change.” * 

How great was the change which he effected will become apparent 
later on. 


•LeEtor dated Decerebw 7 th, 
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wanted: a COMMAKOBR-XN-CHrer 
JANUAJtT-^UARCH X^OO 

Lord Cur^oh could Icx^k back orcr his CitSi yen of oflicc with a 
good deal of iatufa£Uoa. My BiSt year has gone and a good deal 
of work has been pressed into it. I have ftartled, and to some 
extent irritated, the English oifiefais by my remorseless scrutiny into 
everything. The non-oAicial world and the Engliili away from 
Head-quarters are flcong for me. Tbe Native Communiry is enthu¬ 
siastic. And he was h^py in his relations with the Secretary of 
State. “ I hope I may be in time to wish you and yours a Happy 
New Year; and to add the hope that our relations in the new year, 
my second in India, may be as pleasant, and, I think, I may also say 
as fruitful as, owing to your sympathetic courtesy and support, they 
have been in the past,’^» 

So much had been accomplished and the measure of agreement 
between the Secretary of State and the Viceroy had been on the 
whole so great, that, looking back over his ErSt year of oflice, It may 
well have seemed to Lord Curzon that taking his policy as a 'whole 
he bad been successful In carrying the Home Government with him. 
The a&ial dlHerences of opinion had not been numerous, but they 
had not been unimportant. In the matter of the ^cus of the Gover¬ 
nors of Madras nd Bombay the Cabinet had iirmly refused Co 
accept the Viceroy’s views. Of more serious import was the di(Ter¬ 
ence of opinion which disclosed itself at a very early dare in the 

•Letter to Mn. Cnlfile. Juiuaty Btfa, 

•Letcet to tfae Seuetaty ^ De«iDber J4Ch, rS 9 p. 
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matter of British policy towatds Persia. Quite apart from the passing 
fri^doA which had been generated by the Muscat incident, a di^er- 
ence of view of a much more fundamental nature had developed in 
face of the threat of Russian encroachments on Southern Persia 
and the Persian Gulf. As early as March 1859 Sit A. Godley, by a 
reference to the naitirai advance of Russia in the direfUon of the 
head of the Persian Guif, had Slung the Viceroy to a spirited reply. 
“ You will hardly have cq>e^d your remarks about Russia and 
the Persian Gulf to have excited anydung but horror in my mind.... 
You reason from what you regard as the inevitable; and it is a 
^miliar argument in modem politics. ... I will no more admit 
that an irresistible delUny is going to pbnc Russia in the Persian 
Gulf than in Kabul or Conitanclnople. South of a certain line in 
Asia her future is much more what we choose to make It than what 
she can make jt herse)f.’* > Here in a nutshell was the kernel of the 
dhference—the Home Government regarded a Aeady alteration in 
the balance of power to the advantage of Russia in the Middle EaA 
as unavoidable, and were not prepared to contemplate a resort to 
force In what they looked upon as a futUe attempt to prevent it. 
The Viceeoy refused to regard any serious alteration in the jtatus 
qm to the detriment of Great Britain as inevitable, and was prepared 
to take up arms to maintain what he inslfted were essential British 
interests. 

It was with a view to demonArating the falsity of tlie Home 
Government’s views that he had devoted much time and thought 
during the previous summer at Simla to a comprehemive Despatch 
on the whole subjedfc. In the course of it he had poloted out that our 
interefls in Persia were political, ^tegical and commercial, and had 
laid it down that Persia was emphatically an Imperial intercA of 
Great Britain, in defence of which she should be prepared to use 
her full strength. On this point he could accept no compromise. 
** It should be a cardinal axiom of British policy that Her Majelty’s 
Government will not acquiesce in any European Power, and more 
especially Russia, overrunning Central and Southern Persia and so 
reaching the Gulf, or acquiring naval facilities in the latter even 
without such territorial connefrions.” There were three possible 

^Letter dsred ApnJ itth, iS^ 
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poUcie$ which Greac Britain mighc pursue. She might attempt the 
regeneration of Persia by AnglO'Rusaian agenq'. This was doomed 
to 6ulure» since it was not the regenetatjo0> but the decay, of 
Persia that Russia desired. She might aim at an agreement by which 
the two countries should rcfulft their afdvities to recognised spheres 
on the lines of the Agreement which had been arrived at in the 
matter of railway development in China. Though not sanguine of 
success, the Viceroy declared that be would gladly see an attempt at 
agieemeat made on these Uoes. Failing this, Great Britain might 
definitely inform Russia that further encroachments by her in the 
north of Persia would provoke coiresponding measures in the 
south. 

The penning of this Despatch had served to emphasise the funda- 
mental chara^i of the disagreement No sooner had the Secretary 
of State read it than he wrote—** Your whole policy and ideas in 
conne^ofl with Persia are based on the assumption that, in certain 
eventualities, we should exercise force to maintain our position in 
that country. Now, it is easy to have recourse to war, but 1 $ tliere 
any reasonable prospefl whatever that, if we went to war, we should 
succeed in improving our position And later in the same letter 
he had given his answer to this que^on—I do not believe out 
posltioo in Persia or even on the Persian Gulf is such as would 
enable us successfully to have recourse to force to prevent the further 
advance of Russia; and thetefom, whatever policy you may propose 
in Persia, 1 do think that you mult not in any way base it on the plea 
that for the protedion of our interests in that part of the globe you 
could have recourse to war.” * These sentiments were read by the 
Viceroy with “ some dismay/^ and in a letter dated November the 
a and he replied siriatim to the arguments employed by the Secretary 
of State in arriving at his conclusions. But the latter had refused to 
be shaken. ** You say that you ate confident that we can keep Russia 
out of the Persian Gulf and that we ought to do so, and that it will 
be cowardly if we do not. Well, I own I do not see how, in the long 
run, we can keep her out of the Persian Gulf.** The Viceroy was 
quite prepared to explain how this could be done. If we Itick to 
Slltan, Russia can never get to Bunder Abbas or Chahbar. I imagine 

*Lemt dated Norembet end, * 
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that la any case vre should hold on to Bu$hire, which a an almost 
Biitish town ^ so that I don’t quite see where Russia is to get her 
maritime terminus unless we are weak-kneed enough to concede 
it to her,”* 

And so the argument proceeded, condu&ed hy both disputants 
with perfect courtesy and good temper, but with no prospefl of 
either convincing the other of the error of his ways. “ Ever since 
I have been here,” he told Mrs. Ccaigie, I have been trying to 
force upon the Goveriunent at home a policy with regard to Persia, 
the Persian Gulf, Mesopotamia and our interests generally on that 
side. No; they will not look at it. One day the crash wUI come, and 
then my Despatches will be published and in my grave I shah he 
juftided. Not that I care for that. But 1 long to see prescience, some 
width of view, some ability to foiecaft the evil of to-morrow, inltead 
of bungling over the evil of to-day > It is necessary to a proper 
undetAandlng of events ac a much later date to realise the exiiterice, 
even during Lord Curzon’s &rft year of office, of a grave diSercnce 
of opinion upon a question of firit rate importance •, and it is for 
this reason that I have referred to it here. Moreover, though the 
Cabinet as a whole had not yet considered his Persian Despatch and 
their ofRcial reply to it was not received in India until the following 
July, the rapid march of events beyond the frontier added appre¬ 
ciably to the anxieties amid which his second year of office opened. 

gloom caft over Great Britain by the unexpefled failure of 
British arms to bring matters to a speedy termination in South 
A&ica was not without its effefl in India. And as a realisation of the 
magnitude of the task with which the country was con&onted in 
South Afctca gradually spread, so did rumour of Russia's intention 
TO take advantage of ^gland’s difficulties grow. As tht days went 
by Stories of the concentration of Russian troops on the Afghan 
border with the objefi of an early advance upon Afghaniltin became 
so insistent that the Viceroy found it necessary to telegraph home, 
giving the details of the movements reported to him and suggesting 
the desirability of Lord Salisbury ma^g official enquiries on the 
subje^ from the Russian Government. And quite apart from 

^Letter cd the Seetearr of State, Decfiibber t4tb. iS^. 

'Letter dated Januar? Stb, i$oo. 
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rumour» tbe actual overt ftepa taken by Ru$&ii to Inctetse her hold 
on Persia added greatly to Lord CuxaonU feats. An announcemenc 
which appeared ia the Russian Offidal Gaaette of January the 30th 
of a Russian loan of cweory-rvo and a half million roubles to the 
tottering Government at Tehran, accompanied by conditions 
which could only have the t&& of blading Persia hand and foot and 
caking her over inco perpetual slavery, drove him to renewed 
ezpdtulitioo. If you do nothing now. the halter which Russia 
has hitched round the neck of Pc;^ will be tightened bit by bit 
till the laft breath has been s^ueesed out of the body of the wretched 
viftim.** * And his failure to any appreciable impression upon 

the Cabinet filled bim with despair. ** I do not suppose that Lord 
Salisbury will be persuaded to lift a little finger to save Persia from 
her doom.... We are slowly—no. 1 think 1 may say swiftly, paving 
the way for the total extindioa of our influence in that country 
and one day in the future public opinion will turn round and rend 
the successive Govemmenta and Minifters who have shut their eyes 
for a long senes of yean.**^ 

It was not unril news was flashed over the wires of X^ord Robertses 
successes againit the Boers riwt a little ray of hope shone forth to 
ifluminate the general glo^n. “ Everyl^y h^ is very happy 
over little Robert's vi&^. and his Itatue on the Maidan is being 
decorated with wreaths of flowers by enchusia^c natives as well as 
Europeans.... I hope it may infuse a little spirit into the other side 
of the great ^uadrangU in vduch you reside, and that subjefte or 
places too Jong negleSed may Mice again get their duc .*'3 

There was another reaped in which events in progress on the 
&r 0^ plateaux of South Africa added indiredly co the Viceroy's 
burden at this rime. The months of fighting had laid bare many 
unfbtcanace joints in the military armour of Great Britain ; and 
Sir Edwin Collen, then head of the Indian Military Department, 
fearful left ocher unforeseen calamities might find the In^an army 
unequal to the ftrain which war might impose upon it. bombarded 
the Government with a whok hoSt of demands, and this. too. at a 
rime when the ’^cesoy was deprived of the assiltance of the Com** 

W tbs S«cttiuy of StUK, FebfUM; l<^ 1900. 
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m^nder-in-QiIef, owic^ to a setious breakdown in health—deStiaed, 
unhappily, to end in his eariy death. We are once again going to 
have that most difttessing of cxpecences,” wrote Lord Curzoo, oa 
February the i§t, “a full field day in Council, in which all hit (Sir 
B, Collen*s) fresh military proposals, some of them individually 
caccUent, but coilefdvely impossible (lom the point of view eitbet 
of expedicTKy or finance, will have to be threshed out by a body of 
civilians who will be told at each turn that if they do not give thU or 
that they will be responsible for the future discomfimre of Bciosh 
arms.”* 

Apart from the heavy shadows which lay over the landscape 
beyond the Indian ftontiers, there was ample to occupy the Viceroy’s 
attention closer at hand. The burden of famine hung darHy 
over the continent, imposing upon the Head of the Adminifttation 
a heavy additional load of responsibility. And with this almost 
incalculable incubus weighing upon the finances of the ccunciy, he 
was faced with the early departure of his Finance Mini^r, Mr., 
afterwards Sir Clinton, Dawkins, who at his special request had 
come out to India for the period of one year, to assist him in laying 
the foundadons of a sound cunency policy involving large depar¬ 
tures from previous prance. 

Then the short but busy Session of the Legislative CoundJ was in 
full swing, and the Viceroy found himself under the necessity of 
familiarising himself with the legislative programme of the various 
Departments. And behind these immediate pre-occupations loomed 
an array of formidable tasks imperiously demanding his reforming 
zeal. A Convocation of the Calcutta University, over which he 
presided as Chaocellot on February the 17th, reminded him of the 
intricate problem presented by the reform of the educational system 
with which he was anxious to get to grips* Episodes which came 
to hia notice in the course of his daily administcacive work brought 
prominently to mind the urgency of a draitlc measure of police 
reform. Preparations for an impending tour on the North Weft 
Frontier served to rivet his attention on the delicate but vitally 
important question of Punjab Frontier Adminiftration. ** I occupy, 
indeed, a most laborious poft,’’ he told the Secretary of State, on 

iLertec to tbc Seexeury ef Sate, February ift, 
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January the iStb, ** and the Rrain in the palt month has somehow 
been greatet >han %t loy fitw since I landed In Tn dia- ** Ihis was due, 
in some measure, to the h& chat at the close of a prolonged and 
exhausting tout he had returned to an accumulation of work at the 
eery time when the sodal demands of the capital were at their height. 

** When you remember that, in addition, he (the Viceroy) it 
the head of a very elaborate and ceremonious court, and ^t 
everybody who comet to Calcutta, in the service or out of the 
tervice, European or Native, globe-trotter or merchant, 
javatt or imposter, wants to have a personal interview with 
him, you will readily believe me when I say that since I re« 
turned to Cakutia on December the 1 9 th, with the exception 
of meal-times and one hour for a dzive m the afternoon, I 
have been at work from morning until midnight.** < 

As we have already seen, Lord Cuoon had examined with a 
critical eye and had condemned with a aatiacal pen the defe<^ of 
the admini^tcuzve mechanism which he found himself called upon to 
manipulate. **Non ed sedbenduffl sed gubemandum,** was the 
motto which be once said be would like to see written over the 
doors of every Oovemmoic Office. He found similar cause for 
surptUe at foe ioadeqoacy of foe machinery which was expelled to 
serve foe legislative tequiiexneocs of foe Continent. His own appren¬ 
ticeship in foe House of Commons, fix 9 t as a private member and 
then as an Under Secretary, had given him a detailed knowledge 
of foe processes through which legislative proposals had to pass in 
Great Britain, from their incepdon in the Departments to theic 
final passage to the Statute Book, and be was shocked at the hap- 
baaard manner in which laws appeared to be made in India. The 
L^ialadve Department woiked for foe aioit part in splendid isola¬ 
tion, the Administrative Departments, when once they had given 
inftrufhons that a BUI was to be drafted on any particular subjeff, 
being of opinion, apparently, that their own responsibility in the 
matter then ceased. The Legislative Coundl—in these days a small 
and narrow caocus ill adapted to deal with Bills aftedtng matters of 
which, as often as not, it had no personal experience—was then 
*L<RBt to Seereair of Siite, Jaeguy iltb. 1900. 
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iimted dimng die brief pedod &vdUble bemeeo the beginning of 
Jafioary aad the end of Match to catty through all thdt ftagca 
an indefinite number of impoztacc often highly contentious 
measutes. 

The Session of was replete with devaitadog estamples of the 
sort of thing of which the machine was capable. “ We have got a 
Mines Bill before our Council, which, owing to the that it Is 
in the bands of a Department and has been put forward by an Hon. 
Member now in England, neither of whom knows any more about 
mines than I do about balloons, has excited universal censure and 
condemnation. Nobody wants the Bill; the Government of India 
is unable to explain why they ever introduced it; 1 doubt if it could 
be carried in the Legislative Council; and the idea of pushing it 
through in the headlong manner in which legislation is forced into 
being here is so di^lalteful to me that I have decided to send the Bill, 
with the very subitantial modifications that we are prepared to 
accept, back to the Local Governments for their opinions and 
advice/** 

This was not the only case In which he thus cut the Gordian 
knot. have already ordered one Bill dealing with the vexed 
que^on of coolie emigration to Assam to be withdrawn,’* be 
wrote quite early in the Session; and before the end of it he had dealt 
simJarly with another. LaSt week I withdrew the ProtefUon of 
Foreign Telegrams Bill from Council here. ... We had got into 
such an irretrievable muddle over it that no one knew where he wu 
or what he wu supporting/' * In spice of the confusion in which the 
meuutc had become enveloped he folly expe^ed to be attacked for 
withdrawing the Bill at the lalt moment, and thus disappointing 
expedationa which had been aroused. Council room crowded 
this morning with all the jooinaliits,** he told Lady Curzon,—“... 
and every member of the Council with prodigious speeches, mo$c of 
them already in print I Judge of the conftemation when I withdrew 
the Bill. Pimer and KtttUr will cage heavEy.'’$ He wu, however, 
miftaken. “ To my immense surprise the withdrawal of the Bill was 

*L«eter to tbe Ztwtuj o( State. Mateb tct, 190c. 
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tecdved Tnth a sjgh cF relief.... The &d is there is such an 
incorable andt legtcunate diftruft of the legislation that we 

arc in the habit of passing here, that everybody welcomes with 
delight the ghancg of escaping ftom vhac might Cum out in prafUce 
to be either a dead letter or a blunder.** * 

The working of the machine was not without its humorous side. 
Basing himself on the analogy provided by the Attorney General 
ia England, Lord Curzon had nominated the Advocate General to 
a seat on (be Council, in cIk expedadon that his legal knowledge 
would prove of value to hitnself and his colleagues in framing and 
piloting through tbdr various fiages the legislative proposals of the 
Government The Advocatt General, however, when once safely in 
the legislative saddle, developed views of his own as to the duties 
of a legislator, and for one brief and glorious Session snapped his 
senatorial fingers at the Government ^ I am extremely glad to have 
have got rid of that gentkmaa,” wrote the Viceroy at the end of the 
Session, when his resignarioa had been secured, “ since his whole 
attitude in Council betrays that be had the fullest incenrion of posing 
upon any and upon every occasion as the critic of Government and 
the champion of the pec^le. As it is, he has moved amendments 
agalnSt the Government ac every ^ge of every measure throughout 
die present session.*’* 

Ihece was one resped in the Viceroy found the procedure 
of the Legislative Coundl serviceable. When, eight years before, as 
Under Secretary for India, he had ioetoduced the India Councils 
Bill in the House of Cctfnmwis he bad explained that it provided 
among other things for an annual discussion on the Budget and had 
commended it to the House on the ground that it was desirable 
that the Government should have a recognised opportunity of 
explaining its policy and of replying to hoftile criticism and attack. 3 
He now reap^ the advantage of fois wise provision, and through¬ 
out the period of his Viceroyalty be made full use of the annual 
discussion on the Budget for expounding the policy of his Govern* 
meat. On the immediate subjed of he •g^s able to tell the 

Council of the reforms whi^ the retiring Bnince Member had 

•Lertat to die Seeietu)' of Sum, Manb laod. 1900. * 2 ki . 
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been successfol io InauguAting. Among these the sovereign iiad 
become legal tender and Stability in exchange had assumed what he 
hoped might prove to be a Stereotyped form, " This great change 
has been introduced in defiance of the vaticmacions of all die 
prophets of evil and more particularly of the pardcular prophecy 
that we could not get gold to come to India.” But for one thing, 
the Finance Member would have had a great surplus and could have 
introduced a popular Budget. He had seen all ius hopes of a 
notable Budget, of a large surplus, of great schemes, of a sensible 
relief of taxation, dashed to the ground by the waywardness of 
the monsoon. 

It was eftimated that before the end of the coming year the dkedl 
cofc of this calamity to Govemmect would amount to something 
like eight and a half million Iterling. There were 6 iStri&s where as 
much as from sc to jo per cent, of the population were in receipt of 
famine relief, and at time when he was speaking no less than 
five milhon persons were afhjaily receiving help in one form or 
another. The success of the famine relief system which had beeu 
built up in British India received striking vetificatjon from the death 
rate, which, in the mijotity of famine diftrifb, was scarcely in excess 
of the normal. A fat more gloomy tale had to be told of some of the 
Native States, where the machinery for dealing with such a visitation 
was anything but perfe^. Many of the Indian Princes had shown 
wonderful energy and public spirit; but without a carefully planned 
organisation the beft endeavoixis were powerleu to prevent high 
mortality. ** The experience of such a fiunine as this is enough to 
extinguish for ever the fallacy that these visitations are less severe 
in their incidence or less calamitous in their result in Native terntory 
than they are in British India.” 

The Viceroy concluded his speech with a few words of warning 
on the subjed of military expen^tute. The BxSt result of the Trans¬ 
vaal war would, he believed, be an increase to the Budget of every 
military nation in the world. “ A Itorm has taken place Io the great 
ocean, the commotion caused by which will be fait thousands of 
miles away on every beach and shore. Here, as elsewhere, we shall 
recjuiie to set our house In order, to overhaul our military rttafh\n&. 
and to profit by the lessens learned.” Let no one suppose, then, 
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that thcfc Vfts stay prospe£l of tedu^on in the military estimates 
fot some rimg to come. There were two great duties of Imperial 
jlatesmansl^ in '* The 6 iSk is to make aU these miilions of 

people, if possible, happier, more contented, more prosperous. The 
second is to keep them and their property safe. Ve are not going 
for the sake of the one duty to oegled the other. We 'would prefer 
to discharge our responaibility—and it is 00 light one—m icspefi 
of both.*' 

The speech was warmly welcomed by the English press, the 
Tiats fif India in Bombay aod the Ej^/ubman in Calcutta both 
applauding it. Up to the present His Excellency has carried public 
opinion with him in prafH^ unanimity, and this in spite of lus un¬ 
compromising determtnatioo to conciliate it only so far as its views 
may coincide with his own. In rtca^ing Lord Otfzon's horoscope 
at the close of his firft year of ^fice it may with confidence be 
asserted that everything will be forgiven to the Strong man— 
especially when be is drong enough to yield on occasion/* > 

The death <i Sk William Lwkhart added to Lord Curzon's 
diiEcuities. For many past his health bad rendered him in¬ 

capable of giving to the Viceroy and his Government the asshltancc 
which they badly needed. “ He has been pxafhcally useless to the 
Government of lodta since the month of Septeml^ laft,** wrote 
X.ocd Curzon, on March the ilt, before it was :reali$ed that his 
^Tas to have an early aryl fatal termination and when die 
probability of his having to proceed to Europe to recuperate was 
being considered. Arrangements had, indeed, been made for him to 
sail on March the 2^ only a few hours before he died on March 
the z8th. Lord Corzoo had been genuinely fond of the dead soldier, 
and paid a touching public tribute to his memory. You will see 
that in Council yefterday I paid a tribute to the dear old Chief.’* * 
But he wu very conscious of the magnitude of the task which 
awaited his successoi; and in his letter to the Queen conveying the 
news of the CorDmander-in-Ouers death be added: 

It is now above all things essential that a Arong man in 
the prime of life should be appointed to succeed, since the 

*The cf MuA xpee. 
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Viceroy would not be doing his duty did he not coofess to 
Your Majelty that there is grave need for reform in many 
branches of the military sendee in India. The roachine has 
become clogged with tr^tion and routine and calls for urgent 
overhauling, if we are ever to defend the Indian ftontiers with 
assured success.** > 

Pending the considetation of names to fill the permanent vacancy, 
Sir Power Palmer, the senior officer in India, was appointed to a£fc 
provisionally. For the pennanent appointment Lord Catzoa was 
determined to have new blood. ** If Lockhart is invalided or dies,*' 
he had written some little time before, “ we want a Kitchener to pull 
things together. If he is not available I do not know whom to 
name.**^ He was well aware that Lord Kitchener had for some tiroe 
paft been turning his thoughts towards India. When the latter had 
bidden the Vicetoy-designate fisrewell on the eve of his departure 
from England he had told him that If he wanted him he was always 
ready to come, and had concluded his letter with a significant mes¬ 
sage —1 enclose a photo for Lady Curzon, to remind her of the 
man who means to take her down to dinner some day in India.**! 
Eight months later Lord Kitchener had dropped in casually at the 
India Office and had informed an astonished ptivate secretary that he 
wished to be regarded aa a candidate for the Military Membership in 
India and would be glad to know what chance he Stood of being 
appointed. While Lo^ Curzon had himself thought of Lord Kitche¬ 
ner as a possible Commander-in-Chief, he had never contemplated 
him as Military Member, nor was he prepared to do so. *'I am 
somewhat of a disturbing element in tlu placid economy of In<^an 
adniinistration. The appearance of another and even more seismic 
fia^ot might produce u^oreseen results.'* 4 
It was, indeed, clear to him from the $tatt that die queftlon of 
Sir E. Collen*s successor, when it arose, was going to be an even 
mote difficult one than that of Sir William Lockhart's ; for, while 
he had the highest admiration for the qualities of the Bddsh officer 

•Leteer dftted Msxtli xuid. 1900. 

>I«icer to the Secretery of Stece. Febsuery tjth, lyeo. 

JLenet dated December tSth, tSjS. 

«Lettet to Sir A. Godley, September 5di, 1S99, 
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b the 6dd, be had the very pooreft opinion of his aipadty for 
adminiAndon. ** There vooid seem eo be some myAetious law,’* 
he once wrote» ** that makes it impossible for soldiers to be decent 
admbiAraiors. ... 1 imaging dttt, either for goveroment or for 
admbiAradon, some ptevioos training m the prbdples by which 
bod) ire regulated is requited^ and that this is why you cannot rake 
eren the moA capable soldier from his tear and e:^A of him even 
moderate abilities b office.” > In view of what the future held in 
Acre, there is something Anngely pathetic b the iUuAration with 
whi^ b a veb of exuberant playfubess, he sought to demonAraee 
this sad fact. 

** I hear that a novel and local Aorm is slowly brewing in 
the artoM of tbe milicuy bureaux themselves. The 
mander-in-Chief is said to be evolving a scheme for the aboli¬ 
tion of the Military Department; and meanwhile I hear that 
tbe Milhaiy Member* all unconscious of his impending doom, 
is elabontbg a coontet-sebeme for ti» extbdion of the 
G>mmander'ln-Quef. It looks as if I» who am a consiAent 
though f mV^ibTg antagoniA ^ both, would ultimately have to 
Aep b to save them from mutual dcAruction at each other’s 

Military adminlAntion m India was, bdeed, a source of conAant 
annoyance and wonder to him; for, quite apart from the defect 
which he dete^d b the opacity of tiie officers who were called 
upon to work tbe syAem, be was foz ever discoverbg fzesh 
absurdities in tbe syst e m itself. 

** A curious feature of miUtary administration came before 
me the other day. le a^ears tltat a report is submitted once 
evecy year upon every Aaff officer b tbe British and Native 
atmy. If the report is uofivourable, it has Co be shown to the 
bdlvidual adtidsed; otherwise it is passed on to Head¬ 
quarters. Tbe consequence is that the reports are a Aream 
of fulsome and simoA hidkrous panegyric I muA have 
looked through tbe accounts of at least roo or 150 officers ; 
iLcner (o Ae SeenetuT of Stt«, OOober 4^ 1I49. 

»7ds tSas. 
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WANTED: A COMMANDEE-IN-CHIBF 
every ooe of them vm smart, zealous, iacelligent and capable, 
fitted to fill any positioc to which he might be called, Anyhow, 
to judge from what I read, out army mult be officered entirely 
by M< 5 tke 8 and WelUogtons.” * 

Lord Curzon's hope that the qaeltion of Sir William Lockhart’s 
successor might be settled at an early date, so chat a ftan coight be 
made with the much-needed reforms, was doomed to disappoint- 
tneot The permanent appointment rested with the Government at 
home; and the British Cabinet waa far too fully occupied with its 
own military troubles to pay much attendon to those farther away. 
Not until the end of June did the Cabinet discuss the matter, and 
not until the end of July did it decide upon an appointment. I do 
not know when the appointment will be gazetted,” wrote Lord 
George Hamilton, on July the ayth, ** so keep it very quiet.” This 
lalt requeft proved to be very necessary, for on August the 2nd the 
Secretary of State had a difiercnc ^ory to tell. Having agreed upon 
their choice, “ the Cabinet at a subsequent meeting decided co 
annul that decision and leave the whole question in abeyance.” No 
wonder that Lord Curzon was moved to exclaim, ” What very funny 
people the Cabinet are I” He would probably have employed a more 
forcible epithet, could he have foreseen that another two years and 
more were to elapse before the new Commande^m>Chi^ was to 
reach India. In the meantime Sir Power Palmer continued to dis¬ 
charge the duties of the office. He did so in an a£hng capacity for a 
year; and when he represented the anomaly and unfairness of an 
adUng appointment indefinitely prolonged, he was confirmed 
temporarily in the polt at firit until the spring of 190a and later until 
November of the same year. 


•L«Rer to th« SMreeary of State. Au^tt sjrd, 1199. 
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CHAPTER VII 


THE t^OETH EAST AND NOETK WEST PEDNTIEES 
MAECH AND ArElL 19OD 

Load Curzon looked forwud «agosly to his projc^d cour of the 
North Weil Frontier. His scheme for holding the advanced poits 
with local levies had not been making as rapid progress as he I^ad 
hoped, and he was anxious to get into touch with the authorities 
on the spot with a view to hastening matters. He was also deter* 
mined to take up the queldoo of the future political and adminis¬ 
trative control of the frontier as soon as he was settled at Simla, 
and hoped to detive great help from personal discussion with 
oiikers with praddcal experience of the a^al conditions of work 
imder the esilUng syitem. He hoped, too, to enli^ the iotere^ of the 
traders at Quetta in the new route which was being opened up 
berwccQ that city and Siilan via Nushki, the con^rufdon of which 
he had advocated so strongly when, as a traveller, he had written of 
Persia and the Russian menace to India. Lalt, but not leaft, he had 
been seriously perturbed by the number of murderous outrages 
agaioA Europeans which had recently been recorded, and had made 
up his mind to convey to the tribal chiefe a solemn and impressive 
warning. 

But, before the time came for leaving the capital, he found reason 
for making a personal visit to a very different part of the country. 
There was on the north^esiietn conffnes of the condnenc a province 
hitherto unvisited by any Viceroy, with the imgle exception of Lord 
Northbrook; apt, therefore, to tegard itself as the Cinderella of the 
provinces and to complain of ofitclal indifftrence to its laudable 
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NORTH BAST AND NORTH WEST FRONTIERS 
endeavours to develop its undeniable resoiarces. UnTronted a&rnc7 
on its borders had attrafted the Viceroy’s vigilant eye. It had, la 
{nQ, been enjoying, on a small scale, a froodet problem of its own, 
due to a growing disposition on the part of the members of a wild 
tribe called the Bebqiya Misbmis to raid across its borders. Having 
been assured that there would be no ask, and great results, tiiat the 
murderers of British subjefb would be easily arrested and salutary 
lessons taught them and, further, that much valuable information 
about a little known country would be collected, Lord Curzon had 
sometime before sanctioned, though a little reludhntly, the despatch 
of a punitive expedition. It had now returned ** after an absolutely 
bootless though co$tIy excursion, with no result whatsoever but the 
capture of cwo inoffensive and worthless prisoners.”» The Viceroy 
decided to see things for himself At the beginrung of March I 
contemplate making a short tout in Assam,” he informed the 
Secretary of State. 

A month later he wrote from ” a jogging train on the south bank 
of the Brahmaputra river,” giving his impressiom of the country. 

” Assam is a very peculiar province. It possesses a vaft 
amount of uncultivated and ail but uncultivable land; a com* 
munity of English planters who are a vigorous and enter* 
prising body of men . . . animated by an intense suspicion of 
Government and all its works; a native population that 
remains quite stationary, if it does not recede, and requires to 
be supplemented for any form of agricultural or industrial 
exploitation by imported labour; a malarial and decimating 
climate ; and a CMef Commissioner who wants to make a 
great name by developing his province regardless of expense 
in all sorts of ways, impossible as well as possible. Here, as 
you will see, are all the elements of a rather complex situation 
that requires cautious handling by a Viceroy on tout.” * 

In the course of his visit he penetrated as &r as Dibrugarh, neat 
the Misheti border, and confirmed by personal enquiry the doubts 
he had entertained about the Mishmi expedition. He satisfied him- 

to the Sedstary of Sate. February eifld, t$eo. 

*Sbid,, Maicb iitK 
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self that all that had been called for was a punitive foray by the 
border police. 

'* Lockhart turned it into a military expedition. I m&mgcd 
to prevent him sending a naval detachment with rockets. 
But the ioldiers, once they got hold of the matter, turned it into 
a military expedition on a large scale—over $oo men, ay 
officers, 6 doftori. 36 sappers and miners with dynamite^ 
gun cotton and wire rope> and 2,oco coolies. When they got 
into the pass entering into the Mlshml country. It was found 
(0 be quite impossible to get this great force over, and all but 
xao soldiers, 8 officers and 300 coolies were sent back, to 
remain hanging about on the botdet in receipt of campaign 
pay, until the expedition was over.... You may be sure tliat 
there will be some very pbin speaking on my part u'hcn the 
£na] reports are submitted and when the bill—estimated at 
several lakhs of rupees—comes in.'** 

On account of the views which he held of the necessity for a 
definite policy to check the advance of Russia towards India via 
Persia, ^ghaniitan and Tibet, Lord Curzon has often been depicted 
as a prandng ptO'ConsuI affiifled with acute territorial megalomania. 
Nothing could be fiirtber £com the truth. On the North Weft 
Pfonaer and the North Bait Frontier alike he was constantly vetoing 
proposals for advances across the borders and reducing commit- 
menrs urged on him by his siilitary advisers. He deprecated aftivity 
on the Buema-China fronciez. and was conftantly Impressing this on 
the Lieutenant Governor. Yet hard on rbe ^lurc of the expedition 
againft die hfishmis came news of an artack on an Anglo-Chinese 
Frontier Commission by a party of Was on one part of the border 
and of a demonftradon by a party of Chinese againft a British survey 
party in anodier. ‘‘What this expedition is doing 1 do not exafUy 
know. It is. I believe, in the country into which Fryer wished to 
send, but I declined to authorise, a military expedition laft summer. 
My whole objefl has been to do nothing on that frontlet at ail, and I 
have impressed this over and over again on the Lieutenant 
Governor.** * 

*Lettet to (be Se«fetAry of Sttw, Mweb s ifih, (900. tlM.. Pebtuacy ttnC, 1900. 



NORTH EAST AND NORTH WEST FRONTIERS 
On Match the 28th he left Calcutta for the United Provinces, 
where he spent a week in camp, shooting and recupetatiag aftet the 
Calcutta season, and then went on to Quetta, spending a day of 
official routine and pageantry *’ at Amntza on the way^ 

April in India is a tortid month ; and the coottaSt between the 
comparative verdute of the Tera: jungle, which Itretches like a ribbon 
along the foot of the Himalaya mountains, and the faring nakedness 
of the plains beyond, is an abrupt one. Travel at this season is 
accompanied by sore discomfort As he was borne across some of the 
mo^ arid ttadb In India, in the dltefhon of the mountain baAions 
of Baluchistan, the Viceroy found it so. ** It is oppressively sultry. 
We pass for hours through an abominable desert, whose surface is 
obscured by clouds of grey duSt that pout into the carriage and 
cover everything with a chick layer of sand. And through this the 
Indian train hour aftet hour jogs and rattles its usual way, the 
noisielt, clumsieft, molt uninviting method of locomotion in the 
world.*** 

Those who think of an Indian Viceroy as a pampered autocrat 
living in the Up of luxury know nothing of the Itrain which life 
and work in India impose upon the physical orgaoiim. To some 
extent the discomfort can be mitigated ; but the discomfort of the 
moment, though the molt apparent, is by no means the molt impor¬ 
tant of the evils for which the Indian climate is responsible. Lord 
Morley once admitted that he was haunted by the thought of Lady 
Mfnto cros&ing the plains of India in a railway carriage with the 
thermometer at 119. Hew terriffc I*' he wrote to the Viceroy of 
that day, ** one half day of such a Tophet would deltroy me.'* And 
musing upon the matter he recalled a remark once made by Sir 
Henty Maine, that British rule in India would be better if it were not 
90 hoc—for there was a physical pressure upon the nerves. Lord 
Motley took due note of this and similar expressions by men who 
were in a position to know, and was willing enough to aetdbute to 
such pressure Anglo-Indian sensitiveness to attack and its addition 
to polemics in long-winded notes and other forms of controversy.* 
If the cold weather visitor and the armchair critic of British rule in 

^Letter ro the Secretarr of Sate, dated April loth, tpoo, 

•VUcouot Moiky^t ** ctecelledioiu,*’ Vof. II, p. a6:. 
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India wcw equally ready to take into account the climatic conditions 
under which the work of admimSttadon is carried on, they would 
arrive at a ju^ter eflimtte than they sometimes do of Britain’s 
achievement in the Bait. 

Lord Cutzon never pentiifted ext e r n al conditions to interfere 
with bis normal time cable of work. And it can hardly be supposed 
that the long hours of concentrated labour to which he subjefted 
himself can have been altogether wthouc effedi: on his sy^e/n. As 
time went on the old weakness in his back gave increasingly frequent 
warning. “I have bad some return of my back trouble from 
overwork,” he told Sir Schomberg McDonnell in July of this 
year, and a little later he wrote, “ Considering my weak back, it is 
wonderful what I get through. ” * To tiiosc who wc c« serving imme¬ 
diately under him it was, indeed, astonishing. I recall occasions 
during the summer of lyoo when he was comisellcd to spend whole 
days In bed. But work never ceased, and it became a half humorous 
complaint in the secretariac that the Viceroy’s output of work during 
a day’s proftration was apt to exceed the normal. A year later the toil 
whidi work in India was taking of him was Still more marked. “ I 
have been ill for a long time, but am slowly mending,” he told Ian 
Malcolm in the autumn of ^ 

But quite apart from these plain indications of Strain, a close 
observer might have tioriced here and there signs of the fraying of 
the nerves of which Sir Henry Maine had spoken. His comments 
on men and matters tended to become mote incisive. The humour 
was Still there, but it took on a sharper edge ; there seemed to be 
less of geniality and more of impatience in his sallies. Of one of the 
highest o^cials in India he wrote in a moment of irritation some 
rime after he had himself assumed office—** A man who cannot 
write a letter without some error of syntax, spelling or construction 
cannot be fit to control a great adminiflration ” ; and of another of 
whose ability he held a high opinion^** The rage and the loathing 
which he appears to excite in those who are beneath him almo^ 
exceed description.” He was likewise beginning to show something 
of the senslriveness of which Lord Morley spoke later, not merely 

<Zxtwrs dated Toly ijch, and Ofiober jift. lyoa 
•Letttr dated October joth, i^ot. 
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to attack, but to any disagreement with his own opinions. “ To 
speak frankly/* he told Sir A. Godley, wi^ reference to a Despatch 
from the India Office, dissenting from the views which bad been 
put forward by the Government of India on the subjeft of certain 
uncovenanted service femily pension fmds, “ we were rather dU- 
gu^ed with your reply, which made no attempt to answer our 
arguments or to consider our recommendations.... Am 1 jugti6cd 
in detecting in this somewhat inarti^c and peremptory rejoinder 

the bovine hoof of A-?** A little later he was commenting 

scathingly on the attitude of one of his own political officers at the 

court a Native State —** B - takes immense credit to himself 

for these and any other successes, and writes to us in a tone of 
bouncing complacency that would shame a football** And in the 
same letter, written under the burning rays of the sun that smote 
fiercely down on the aridity of Sind as he travelled wearily 
across it, he complained acidly of the delay with which be had been 
obliged to put up in addressing the India Office on a matter to 
which he attached importance, owing to the Irritating dJiatoriness 
of the official primarily concerned-^-'* Already It has been delayed 

six months by the intetminable niggling of C-. He went on 

writing, writing, writing as be always does, disputatious but agile, 
clever but exasperating. ... He is the regular old-fashioned official 
againft any innovadon, caring not one little damn fox reform, and 
convinced that Government business should be condufted with all 
the forms and at the speed of a minuet.** 

The tendency noticeable thus early in his term of office increased 
as time went on. It had no appreciable as yet upon his 
normally buoyant spirits. During the summer of 1900 there were 
occasional days of gloom, when a meal would be gone through in 
depressing silence on the part of the Viceroy and subdued conversa¬ 
tion on the part of the Itaif ■» but such days were exceptional For the 
molt part, in 15)00 his exuberant animal spirits were as conspicuous 
as before. 

His tout of the frontier, despite the heat and dull and frequent 
discomfort, was an unqualified success. In reply to an Address from 
the Quetta municipality he was able to tell his audience that he was 
now visiting their city for the third time and that, having known it 
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ucdet the virile rule of Sir Robert Sandetjian and Jater under 
that of Sir James Brown, a notable figure in frontier hiftory, no 
one could realise more fi^y oi regard with a more intere^d eye 
the part it was destined to play in ibe political, Strategical and 
commercial development of the frontier. He assured them of his 
interest in the Nudiki route and of his deiem^aiion to spare no 
efibit Co make it a success. 

On the following day he addressed a great Durbar of die Chiefs, 
Sirdars and other native gentlemen of Baluchiftan, and aflcr some 
preliminary remarks, In the course of which he declared that in 
former years he had met moft of the tribes and made the accjuain- 
tance of the principal Chieftans along a thousand miles of frontier 
from the Pamirs to Quccra, he indulged in some plain speaking to the 
various groups assembled to hear him. The Khan of KelaC was 
reminded chat among his ancestors was Nadir Khan the FirSC, who 
was beloved as a juSt and upright ruler **j and he was pointedly 
exhorted to remember that the example of great anccitoi-s should 
never be forgotten by their descendants.” Both the Sirdars of the 
Baluch Confederacy and those of the diftrifh under British adminis- 
tiatioa were charged to beat conftantiy in mind their responsibility 
for checking lawlessness among theic people. There had recently 
taken place within their cerritories a number of murderous attacks 
upon Englishmen attributed to outbreaks of Ghazism. The idea 
that any one could earn the fevour of Almighry God by murdering 
the adherents of other faiths was one of the itupideit notions that 
had ever entered into the mind of man. ** If we could lift the purdah 
of the future world and see what fate has attended these wretched 
murderers, I do act rhink there would be many future Ghazis on the 
Pathan border or in Baluchistan.” However, since the purdah of the 
future world was not easily lifted, he would content himself with 
making cleat the attitude of his own Government towards these 
crimes, about which he desired that they should cherish no iliurions. 
He would shrink from no punishment however severe; and, if 
satisfied of the necessity of such a course, he would not hesitate to 
prohibit the carrying of all arms amongst the tribes over whom he 
exercised any sort of jurisdiftion. 

The speech created a profound sensation. It was at once realised 
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that heie was lomething diffeiuig markedly &om the barrea cour- 
teeies usually exchanged between holt and guelts on such occasions. 
The Address itself had been translated into Pushtu, and at the end 
of the proceedings copies of it were diltributed among the Durbacia. 
But the whole assembly was as much impressed by the manner of its 
dellTcxy as by the matter which it contained. Speaking for half an 
hour without a single gclture or morement of the body, Lotd 
Curzon held his audience—even the Baluchis* who could not undeC' 
Hand a word—spellbound. Not a sound broke the lUUoess of the 
hall; the Durbaxis and the European spefbeors might all have been 
sculptured £gures in ltOfie/’> 

AU who read it were equally impressed by its matter. It excited 
immediate comment in the English press throughout India. Com¬ 
ment, generally, was marked by a recognition of iit adrantage which 
Lord Curzon enjoyed by reason of his personal acquaintance with 
the frontier and its tribes, and by admiration for courage and 
independence of spirit which enabled him to break through the 
leftists of Viceregal cuftom. Belief was expressed in the sincerity 
both of his promises and his warnings. ** What Lord Cutzon says 
he means,”.was the simple but signiReanc sentence with which a 
leader writer in the chief English newspaper in Calcutta brought a 
long and appredatiTc article on the Durbar speech to a close. 

These comments in the press of India found echoes in che news* 
papers of Great Britain, a possibility which the Viceroy had perhaps. 
foreseen, for he wrote a letter to the Secretary of State, setting forth 
che reasons for his plain speaking. “ The meanelt Rguie in the 
whole assembly was che Khan hhnself, who is a m in¬ 

different to public aifelis, seldom emerging from his miri or fort at 
Kelat and notoriously Stingy.” And with regard to his sermon to 
the Sirdars-—I spoke to the Chlcfe with a frankness and seriousness 
about Ghazism and frontier crime which cook them very much by 
surprise and were quite foreign to the usual Viceregal allocudoo. 
However, I have too much r^ business to say to find time for 
platitudes, and public opinion backs me up very Itrongly in opening 
the Government windows and letting people see and know clearly 
what we dunk inside.” > 

>A cpnwpQftdeot ifi the CM! aad Ga^in, hptil I7tl3,1900. 

*L<R«r dated Apdl iitb. 2900. 
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From Quetta Lady Curzon proceeded to Simla and the Viceroy 
to Deia Ghazi Khan and Bannu, whence he covered the distance 
of fifty miles to Kohat by road. Everywhere he w«it he discussed 
outstanding points of fcontier policy and administration with the 
frontier o^eis whom he met, and on all aides he found support in 
die battle which he was fighting with the authorities at Head- 
Quarters agaio^ elaborate fortifications and eztravagaat commit¬ 
ments. I find that all these wonderful forts with ited shutters and 
machicoulis galleries and impregnable keeps which the military 
engineers are always thru^g upon me arc ridiculed by the local 
people ”; and the same applied to the extravagant estimates 
running from five to six likhs> submitted to him for the convetsion 
of the track over the Kohat pass to a road for wheded traffic. 
“ Everyone from the General Commanding down to the civil engi¬ 
neer agrees that the proposals of the Punjab Government are fan¬ 
tastic and superfluous.”» 

On main principles he found few who were any longer prepared 
to say a word ‘‘for die policy that landed us in Wana and the 
Toebi.” Wherever he went he found foesh reasons for the change in 
the adminiilrativc control of the frontier, towards which he had for 
sometime pdSt been fteadily moving. Of course all these exper¬ 
iences emphasize the necessity for more dited contadt between the 
Government of India and the ftontier. It is largdy owing to the 
intervening barrier of a Local Government, ignorant itself and 
allowing but little independence of utterance ox addon to its local 
officers, that these miltakes occur. Slowly but surely the outlines 
of an inevitable reconitrudion ate shaping foemsdves in my 
mind,” • 

The tangle, into which the scheme for holding po^ts with a 
frontier militia had got, was quickly unravelled- With his own pea 
the Viceroy, after consultarion with everyone concerned from the 
lieutenant Governor downwards, cut down the number of batta¬ 
lions proposed horn four to two and erased from the programme a 
whole series of new poSts which it was proposed to establish “ In the 
very country &om which I desire to withdraw.” He regarded riiis 

’Leoer diced Aptil:j rd. 19^ 

*Leuer W tbe Seueevy of ^te, April 23rd, 1900. 
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decision as the moSt beneEcial outcome of his tout. “ We shsll save 
lakhs of rupees and attain all that we desire.... It is an awfol labour 
having to do all these things oneself ■, but I am bent upon making 
this new policy a success and the only way is to supervise and control 
and direft at every Step.** * 


•Leitss » Ak Secfetary of Slate. April i)nl. jpec. 
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CHAPTER Vin 


A NORTH WEST PRONTfRR PROVTKCE 
ATRIL 1500^X0VEMBER ipoi 

When Lord Curzon reached Simla At the cod of April there seemed 
to be every prospeft of a quiet summer, and he looked forward with 
undimimshed zeal to grappling with the various questions which 
awaited ezaminatioo. Suggestions &om hj$ friends in England^ 
that, bad he cared to avail himself of them, he would have found 
great opportunides open to him at home—left him unmoved. “ You 
kindly express some regret that I am not in England now and in the 
Govetnment. I honeftly do not share that feeling,’* he told Sit A. 
Godley. “ If I were at home I should SHU be only Under Secretary 
for Foreign Af&irs... . Here 1 believe that, at the price of what is 
called exile and possibly of future chances at home, I can do a con¬ 
siderable work for the Empire. If I do nothing more in my life but 
that I ^hflTI not be dissatisfied.”» And he loyally joined issue with 
those who insinuated that the energy and courage with which they 
credited him was sorely lacking in the leadership of the nation at 
home. 

“Balfout has elevated political nonchalance to the dignity 
of a fine art,” he told Mrs. Craigic. “ But it is largely super- 
fidal, and behind it all he is as patriotic and as capable of 
tenuous—chough not detailed—work as any man. I 
should have been of no use had I been at home now. 1 
should ^tiU have been an underling, ilill Under Secretary for 
Foreign Afiaits. As such no one would have wanted to hear 
*Leetee dated Apdl jUs, 1900. 
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me on South A^ica. But here on the other hand, I am doing 
a great work which will leave its mark. Begin to turn yo\if 
thoughts to the Eafit—to the Ancient of Days. The atmos¬ 
phere here is larger and the sense of duty, which is the cement 
of Empire, more overpowering.”» 

For some weeks the promise of an uneventful sununer seemed 
likely to be fulfilled. ** Life here/* he told Lord Salisbury on June 
the 7th, is sufficiently monotonous and the work as undeviating 
as TeQnyson*s ‘Brook,*’* Later in the summer, however, hiftory 
showed a curious, and, to the Viceroy, an exasperating tendency to 
repeat itself. JuA as during the preceding summer, he had been 
faced with a sudden demand for troops for South Africa, so before 
the summer of 1900 was half way through, he was called upon to 
equip and despatch an expeditionary force to assiA in coping with 
an altogether unexpefbd crisis In China. And as the summer wore 
on and no sign of the eagerly awaited monsoon was to be seen, he 
was chilled with the fear of a second year of famine more gnevous 
even than that through which the land had passed. HU letters 
home became coloured with gloomy forebodings for the future, 
For ail 1 know I may be guiding India through a second coose^ 
cutive famine year, a thing which would be unparalleled in hotter 
and unprecedented in hiltory. That is if the rains do not come— 
already they are three weeks late and this whole mountain top is 
wrapt up in a smoke of white duA.*'« 

No one knew better than the Secretary of State how much to 
heart the Viceroy took these unforeseen interventions of a malevo¬ 
lent Pate, and he wrote words of warm sympathy. 

“ It is very hard upon you, when you have so many great 
reforms and improvements in hand, that you should in add!* 
tion have thrown upon your shoulders the responsibility of 
the biggest famine and its concomitant evils which has occurred 
in the present century, We all admire the courage and assl' 
duity with which you are raking up question after gucAion 
and the high tone and standard which you are endeavouring 

>L«(tef dftted March nth, lyoo. 

*Leuc£ to Mr., aAerwards Sir Isn, Maleola, dated Joly 4tb, i^co. 
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to infuse into tlac>se with whom you ate working and into 
Indian officialdom generally.’' 

The Viceroy responded readily to such recognition of his work, 

“ Your letter of the i jth of June which reached me two days 
ago, is full of a generous encouragemenr and appreciation for 
which I am more than grateful. No cart-horse between the 
shafts assuredly works harder than I; but even the cart horse 
at the end of his day’s journey likes the bunch of grass or the 
csicrot that is handed to him by a sympathetic master.... It is, 
as you say, a great disappointment to me to be switched off 
from all the various reforms that I desire to institute by the 
unforeseen and unavoidable ^rcss of such phenomena as 
famine, pestilence and war ; but I muft hope that my first 
two years will not be a model for those chat succeed them, and 
that in quieter times I may be able to make the progress that I 
desire/** 

Nevertheless Lord Curzon profited by the lack of incident which 
charafterised the firSl few weeks of the ^mk season, and cleared the 
decks for the big question of the hour, which he was now deter¬ 
mined to settle once for alL " The future of Punjab administration 
will na/Iy be my fiilt big job when I get back to Simla,” he had told 
the Secretary of State in his letter of March the nth. Yet, no sooner 
bad he carried through his tour of the North WeSt Frontier which 
was to enable him to complete by personal enquiry and observation 
the ^dy of the problem which he had long been making, than he 
rccejved an urgent request from the Government at home for hts 
considered views on a recent declaration by the Russian Government 
on the subject of its relations with Afghanistan. 

Some weeks earlier Lord Salisbury had received from the Russian 
Government what Lord Curzon had described as “ a remarkable, 
though somewhat ambigtious communication,” which seemed to 
point to the dtablishment of 6 itt 6 t relations with the Amir ofAfghan- 
niStan at Kabul. The Russian Government disclaimed any intention 
of departing from the pledge, repeatedly given, that Afghan L^ag lay 

’Letter to tlu Secretary of Sate, July 4th, :90c. 
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outside theit sphere of eflioo. The march evenft, hovever, had 
made dhed mcercourse betveea Ruasiaa and Afghan 
inevitable. With a long cotecmlooua Aontier and the growth of 
commerce consequent on the completion of the Ttan$><^piaa 
Railway and Its branches, h was no longer convenient to refer 
queAioQs of a non-political nature to the Bctish Government; and 
the Impeiial Russian Govenunent cooskleied it their duty, therefore, 
to inform Her Majefty's Govetnment that they regarded the re- 
e^blishmeot of direfl frontier lelaHons as indispensable. To this 
statement Lord Salisbury asked for a detailed r^y from the Govenw 
ment oflodia, and the Viceroy promised to set to work on one imme¬ 
diately on reaching Simla. 

He soon found ample matgrial for his pen, for, besides his Des¬ 
patch to the Home Govemmenr, he felt obliged to reply to letters 
which came pouring in from the Amir himself, drawing attention in 
tones of much greater concern than before, to Russian adivity 
across the border. ** I am busily engaged upon a senes of letters and 
Despatches touching the Amir and the Russians,*' be told the Secre¬ 
tary of State on May the ^th. ** All these are documents of some 
importance and I am wridog them myself as 1 have nobody else to 
whom to entruft the task." And a week later —** I hail with relief a 
short respite from the dubious pleasures of authorship, hiving juft 
despatched by the present mail my thtee compositions relating to 
Russia and Aighaniftan.. . I hope you will think chat I have suc¬ 
ceeded in making out an overpowering case againft the Russian 
agent at Kabul" 

There is evidence to show that in England there was, at this rime, 
a disposition on the part of those chiefly concerned to contemplate a 
line of policy towards Rusda, which would have been regarded by 
the Viceroy as rank heresy. On receipt of the Russian memorandum 
Sir Arthur Godley had written —** If we are, as likely, going 

to agree to the proposal sooner or later, 1 hope (i) that it will be 
made the occasion of getting a general underfunding with Russia 
for which the wording of the cnemorandum gives a good oppor¬ 
tunity ; and (2) that we should not b^in by protefting and saying 
disagreeable things and then cod by Peking down."< In a letter 

•Letter dated Pebruerr Itb, 1900. 
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written on February the Lord George Hamilton had uttered 
ihoughti even more daringly herecical—“ The policy of maintaining 
a weak buffer ^tc between two Urong Empires was an experiment 
made many years ago, and it certainly has not proved a success cither 
in A/ghani^n or Persia. ... I look forward to the day when the 
frontiers of Great Britain and Russia may be coterminous, , . 
Such views, however, were IdU in embryo and, on the specific 
point at issue, the Viceroy's arguments carried complete convifbon. 

I muft congratulate you on your Kabul Despatch,” wrote the 
Secretary of State on June the i jth. “It is admirable in its tone, its 
argument and its conclusions- The objefHons to a Russian agent at 
Kabul arc, as you say, insuperable, and to that point we mu^ 
adhere,” 

The opportunity for drafting his proposals for solving the 
problem of frontier adminiftraticQ seemed at liilt to have arrived. 
Yet this cask was to undergo yet one more poftponement. “ My 
next big job upon which I have already ^itcd (again for a shott 
time poSl^ning the ftonrier) is the question upon wliicl; you spoke 
to me before leaving England, and upon which the bas 

written CO me several rimes since, of providing somehow incceascd 
opportunities for the military aspirations of Indian gentlemen and 
princes.” ‘ The projed was, in fadl, one in which Queen ViAoria 
took a keen personal intereA ; and her clearly expressed wish that 
the Viceroy should lend it the great weight of his authority, caused 
him to embark on it without further delay. “ If the Viceroy were to 
urge this, and recommend this, it would doubtless lead to its being 
carried out,”* Moreover he realised that the great outburst d 
loyalty, particularly among the Indian princes, wluch had been 
evoked by the war in South Africa, rendered the rime opportune foe 
making the attempt. And he accordingly concentrated on it, with 
the intenciofi of formulating a scheme which could be put into catly 
operation. By the beginning of June he was able to inform the 
Secretary of State that his proposals were in print ; and, wlien for¬ 
warding them the following month, he asked that, if approved by 
the Cabinet, he might be so mfonned as early as possible, in order 

<J.cct«r to (he Secretin of Sttte, Msy 

^Letter from Queen Vldoni to die Vicoo?, April letb, tpoe. 
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that he might take the necessary preliminary Steps for launching the 
scheme before he Started on his autumn tour. 

The scheme which he propounded was a modcit one, framed with 
the caudon which experience had shown to be necessary in dealing 
with an innovation which was viewed with anything but cnihn- 
siasm in military circles in England. A course at Sandhurit which 
bad already been frowned at by the War Office was, for that reason, 
put aside and played no part, consequently, in Lord Curzon*s 
proposals. Bcefiy put, his scheme was the creation of an Imperial 
Cadet Corps of Itridtly limited numbers, to be recruited from the 
Indian aiiitocracy receiving their education at the four Chief's 
colleges which were already in existence. A two years course of 
training, during which the probationers would be in personal atten* 
dance upon the Viceroy from time to time, was to be followed by a 
more rigorous military course of a year for those who survived the 
telt of the first two years. Those who emerged successfully from 
this final telt would be eligible for the rank and ftatus of a British 
officer, in Aaff or other extra-regimental military employment. 

The Secretary of State’s reception of the s^eme was all that the 
Viceroy could have desired—" I have read very carefully your 
exhaultive Minute on the question of giving commissions to native 
gentlemen. ... I do adndre your incomparable assiduity and in* 
doftry, which I do not think I have ever seen equalled, considering 
how many queltiocs of importance you hive to deal with at the same 
time. I chink the leading, principle of your proposal is excellent.... 
I will try and send you as soon as possible our views upon your 
proposal.” < But he had undereftimaced the dead weight of resis- 
tance to change which prejudice was able to put up; find even this 
modeft beginning met wi^ such opposition, that it was not until a 
year later that a draft Despatch, accepting with some modifications 
the Viceroy's proposals, eventually survived the ordeal of criticism 
in the Cabinet and the India Council. A gnat deal had happened in 
the meantime. A General Election had taken place, and the Conser- 
vative party had again been returned to power; Queen Victoria 
had passed away and King Edvard ragned in her £tead. He was as 
keerJy interested in the projefl as his predecessor, and, on the 
*L<ner re tb« Vlmof, AugoA ijtb, 1900. 
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publication of the scheme, he caused it to be made known that it 
was one which carried with it his cordial approval, and that he 
desired it to be understood diat he welcomed this oppoifunity of 
testifying his confidence in the loyalty of his Indian feudatories and 
subjedts, in the opening year of his reign. 

The Viceroy^s annoyance at the enforced delay in approving his 
projeft muft have been mitigated by the reception which it met with 
at the hands of the public; though one imagines that he may have 
indulged in a wry smile, when he read in a Canadian newspaper 
that his “ iateft original and courageous proposal ” had been “ im- 
mediaccly sanctioned by the British Cabinet.*** Opinion in India, 
as represented by the European press, was that, by ids policy in the 
matter, he had possibly done more to consolidate the Indian Empire 
than any of his predecessors since John Lawrence;* wlulc it was 
described in England as one of the happiest Strokes of his policy, 
which was bound to have an immense influence for good in the States 
and Provinces of India. 3 

The long hours of work which he had devoted to tliis and other 
matters during the early part of the summer of 1900, coining as they 
did on top of the heavy Calcutta season and two exhausting touts, 
were not wchout their effeil on the Viceroy’s health. “ I have been 
a good deal overworked lately,*’ he told the Secretary of State on 
May the 30th, ‘*and have been suficrlng some pain and uneasiness 
from my old enemy—a weak back.” And, as soon as he was suffi- 
dcT'.iy recovered to move, he sought a change of scene—though 
nor of occupation—in tiie mountains, a day’s march from Simla. 

“lam tilting in manuscript, since I am away from Simla, 
having come out to a charming spot in the mountains, in 
sight of Viceregal Lodge, though miles distant, where my 
camp is pitched under a grove of deodars on the top of a 
hill with the Sutlej humming in a deep gorge between 5,000 
and 4,000 feet below- I have come out here to recover from 
the terrible sleeplessness following upon back-pain from which 
I have lately been suffering, but which, I am glad to say, is 

‘The MaefivalSfar. Atfguft ji#e, 1900. 

*Tbe Ef^uAmofi, Jul; sotb. 

rrhe Pall Mail July 1^. 
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slowly ceding to the healthy in£ueoce o£ these fresh and 
lovely surroundings/** 

I happened to be in camp with him under the deodars of Naldei:a> 
and on this^ as on various other occasions, 1 had striking ocular 
proof of the indomitable courage of the man. 

Throughout July the fate of large tra^b of agricultund India hung 
in the balance, llie monsoon, which had given a fait amount of 
rain during the fiiSt half of the month, weakened seriously towards 
the end of it; and on July the 24th the Viceroy felt obliged to warn 
the Secretary of State by cable of the gravity of the situation. He 
informed him at the same time of his intention of visiting the worft 
di^ifte in Guzerac, in order that be might sec for himself how 
matters dtood. On July the joth he left Simla for the threatened 
areas. By a curious and moft fortunate coincidence his visits Co the 
various centres were accompanied by a revival of the monsoon, and 
from this moment the disaster with which India was threatened was 
averted. In a letter to Lady Curaon he desctibed his atrival at the 
first of the Stricken diftti£^ which he had arranged to visit. 

*' Called at 6 a.m. at Dohad. Out d.40 in riding breeches 
and boots. Innumerable steeds, on to which we Hi climbed 
and started In ^dy drizsle for big relief works three mxks 
away. Soon the drlazle became a downpout which nothing 
could lesilt, and when wc reached the tank we wallowed 
about in an ocean of mud. It was too wet for the poor people 
to work or do anything and they wete all dismissed for the 
day.”» 

Throughout the tour the Viceroy's progress was marked by 
coincidences which could not fail Co make a profound impression 
upon an illiterate and supetStitious people. A river which he had to 
cross and which was spanned only by a low level bridge fell on his 
arrival to a point sufficiently low to enable him to be conveyed 
across by rail, remained at the same level for a week, allowing 
him to return by tail, and then rose rapidly the following day and 
cut all tailway communication for three weeks. 

<Le(ler xo xht Secretary of Sat^ June 1900. 

*X.eaer dated August |rd, 1900. 
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Tbc tour, tliough of* beef dutatioQ, was an exhaufting one. “ I 
was literaUy too erred to sleep,” he told Lady Curzon on his arrival 
at Baroda, “ and could oraly lie irt bed and do nothing.” The same 
evening after dinner he recited to grapple with more work—** and 
then bad vile and sleepless night.” * And, in a letter to the Secre¬ 
tary of State on his return to Simla, he summed up his experxencea 
as follows—'* I have ju^l returned from my ten days famine jjp, 
and as I am very tired, having spent five out of the hSt nine nights 
in the railway caciiage (where I seldom sleep at all), having been 
up every morning between six and seven and having spent many 
boius of each day in inspection of relief works, fami/ie camps, 
hospitals and so 00, you mu^t pardon me if I send you rather a short 
and pcrfunftoiy letter.”* 

Yet, in spite of the full and exhausting nature of the crip he found 
time and energy to ^p at Agra on his way back ** to see about the 
repknting of the cypresses in the garden of the Taj>” and at Ali¬ 
garh ” to visit poor Beck's college.” i And, mo^ remarkable of all 
during these Hrenuous days, he found the dme, which he had failed 
to do in his Study chair at Simla, to make rapid progress with his 
scheme for the better control of the North Weft Frontier. A few 
days before ftarting on his tour he had told Sir Arthur Godley that, 
for a month paft, he had not found a moment to devote to it. “ The 
box and the papers are at my aide. 1 work daily till beyond mid¬ 
night. Yet during the whole of this time I have never once found 
half an hour within which to open it and continue the work.” 4 In 
his letter to the Secretary of State, at the conclusion of his famine 
inspefilon, he was able to tell a different ftory. ” In the intervals 
of tny famine tour, while in the train and elsewhere, I have been 
very hard at work on my Punjab Frontier scheme.” 5 It was the case 
of the Lothian Prize Essay over again, though the circumftances 
can have been ftUl less favourable to suftained and careful work than 
on chat ^rnous occasion ; ^ and it is difficult to resift the conclusion 
that tile problem of the Frontier had claimed a large proportion of 
the weary hours of darkness, when sleep refused to respond cither 

>l£ncr dfltod A vuft jtd. 1909. Auguft Sth, 1990. 

iLenet to Lady Cuooo, AoguSt jrd, 1900. 

^rter dated fuly iStb. 1900. i!M., Aucrun StA loco. 

»See VeL I, c&Aptet IV, p«ge S9. 
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(0 entreaty or command. That be bad not willingly abandoned his 
cfibrts to woo Her is dear a sentence in his letter to Lady 
Ciirzon, In which he spoke of his medical officer contending cheer> 
fully with the discomforts of the journey, and supplying me with 
the moft futile drugs.*’ 

In an earlier chapter reference has been made to the tdivt inters^ 
which the Viceroy^designate took in a Despatch dealing with die 
future control of the Frontier, upon which the Secretary of State 
was then engaged. In the Despatch as oiaguully drafted, the Home 
CoTemment had declared definitely againft the separation of the 
Ttans-lndus diArifb from the Punjab, and had decided that the 
Commissioner of Peshawu, while remaining under die Punjab 
Goycmnienc and taking bis orders Eom thar Goyetmoent in all 
matters of ordinary adminiftradon, should adi dirtily under the 
Goversment of India in his dealings with the tribes beyond the 
admlniitratiye bolder. Tbe Viceroy^designate, with his personal 
knowledge of the Fronder, had been rery doubtful of the wisdom 
of this dedsioA, and had eiplained his ot^eSioos to it yerbally and in 
writing. He had concluded by begging that he and his future 
colleagues might, at leaA, be giyen tbe opportunity of reporting 
on the proposal, before it was finally put into operation. FUa 
representations had been succeasfuL In tbe Despatch as finally 
dnfted the objedtions to the cteatioo of a separate Frontier Province 
were ftated, but no decision on the point was given. The suggsAion 
for placing the Commisiloner of Peshawar under the dual control 
of the Government of Tndi« and the Goveaunent of the Punjab was 
made, but not ioaifted on ; the otiginil wording—** Hex h^jelry*s 
Government hold ”—was replaced by the much less dogmatic 
assertion^** I am inclined to bold *’; and the opinion of the 
Government of India on the proposal was specifically invited. Tbe 
views of the Home Govemment on tbe problem were in fad—as 
the Viceroy-designate had told Mrs. Cuoon at tbe time—“ put in a 
much more tentative way.” * 

A very short experience of the adtual working of the system, 
under which frontier i&iis were adminldered by tbe Punjab 
Government, bad sufficed to convince tbe Viceroy that what was 
'See Vol. 1 , p. 30J. 
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required was a enueb more diaflic change than that suggeAed b7 
the Secretary of State m the Despatch of August the jeh, And 
die solution of the ptoblem, which he advocated in an elaborate 
Minute covering tweaty-screa pages of print, was the one which he 
had sketched in a few sentences in his letter to the Secretary of State 
more a year before. ’ His whole experience since that date had 
tended to confirm him in the view which he had then formed, that 
no solution which fdl short of the elimination of the Local Govern¬ 
ment would suffice. ‘'Remember this, too,’^ he told Lord Selbome 
in a letter written on April the 9th 1900, “that the Government of 
India, cealisiog its own ignorance, but not realising that it was 
duplicating the danger, has placed, between itself and the Frontier, 
the Punjab Government, which often knows even less and which has 
for twenty years been an instrument ofprocraflinationand obstruc¬ 
tion and weakness. I hope that one of the great reforms of my time 
wifi be the removal of this obstacle.” 

Scarcely a week had passed without producing some fresh cause 
for exasperation in the condudl of Frontier affairs. Before leaving 
Simla the previous autumn Lord Curzon had set forth his views 
on certain questions of frontier policy in an official letter to the 
Punjab Government, and, in order to make sure that he had been 
fiifiy understood, had gone over the ground in conversation with the 
Lieutenant-Governor. " I told him precisely what I felt: and the 
matter was, I diought, closed.” > Yet the latter bad replied after an 
interval with “ a long and disputatious argument,” which had 
driven the Viceroy to despair, “ I cannot work a Government under 
this system,” he had told die Secretary of State. 1 cannot spend 
hours in wordy argument with my Lieutenant-Governors as to the 
exa& meaning, purport, scope, objed, character, possible limitations, 
conceivable results of each petty asped of my Frontier policy. If 
they deliberately refuse to undei^nd it and haggle and boggle 
about carrying it out, I mu5i get some fairly intelligent officer who 
will understand what I mean and do t^t 1 say.” } 

The Minute in which he set forth his conclusions and recommen- 


■See back ebaptet lH. p. $5. 
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<Iat 30 QS provides an admirable example of the peculiar ability, with 
which he habitually preseottd and argued a case. ’Hie hiltory of the 
pa^ was probed and kid bare ; the fiafts of the exiting sicuadoo 
were sifted and marshalled. The f-bain of argument was carried 
with unanswerable logic» Step by Step to its incTitable concluaioQ. 
Objeftions were considered and met. He pointed to the fad that, foe 
many years paSt, the anomalies of the position had been recognised 
by a long succession of those heSt quaMed to form an opinion. As 
^ back as 1877 the Secretary of Stam had declared that the cir¬ 
cumstances in vduch the frondet had been given to the Punjab were 
obsolete. With unerring in^ind be placed his finger on the weak 
points in previous schemes, which bid invariably prevented them 
from materialising. The grandiose projed of l^rd Lyrton, who 
aimed at creating a huge fironder province running from Harare 
to the Indian Ocean, might ftiil ** appeal to the imaginatioA of the 
enthusiast, but was not peadicable in fad.** Nevertheless, the dme 
bad come when the necessity for pladog the adual dontier diltrids 
under the dired guidance and control of the Government of India 
could no longer be ignored. 

In his Oxford days Lord Curxon had once boaAed that he took a 
special delight In listening to a disputant, who was not coo sure of 
ground, arguing a case, and then, when he had committed 
beyond ceoli, bringing the heavy ardllecy of his own 
superior knowledge to bear upon him, and utterly demolishing 
him. Something of this spirit was usually to be deceded in his 
official Minutes and Despatches on cootrovetski topics; and, in 
his Minute on the Frontier problem he was determined to annihilate 
die pretensions of the Punjab Government to adminifter it In 
terse and incisive phrases he summed up the case for change— 

'* I venture to* affirm that there is not another country or 
Government in the world, which adopts a system so itrational 
in theory, so biearre in pradice, as to intespose between its 
Foreign MiniRer and Us moft important sphere of adivity, the 
barrier, not of a subordinate but of a subordioate 

Govecnment, on the mere geognphical plea that the latter 
residea in closer ptoxunity to tbe scene of adion—a plea 
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whidi itself breaks down when it is remembered that for five 
months in the year the Supreme and the Local Governments 
are both located at the same spot, Simla/' 

He recalled the fafi ihat the system in force had been reprobated 

by all the greatest frontier authorities for the la^l quarter of a 
century.” And he summed up concisely its inherent disad¬ 
vantages— 

‘*It attenuates without diminishing the ultimate respon¬ 
sibility of the Government of India. It protradb without 
streogthening their adion. If interposes between the Foreign 
Minister of India and his subordinate agents, not an ambas¬ 
sador, or a minifter, or a consul, bur the elaborate mechanism 
of a Local Government and the necessarily exalted personality 
of a Lieuteaant-Governor. Worked as the system has been 
with unfailing loyalty and with profound devotion to duty, it 
has yet been the source of friftion, of divided counsels, of 
vacdlacion, of exaggerated centralisation, of interminable 
deUy.” 

On Septembec the 13 th the Minute was forwarded to the Secre¬ 
tary of State, with a covering Despatch carrying the unanimous 
approval of the Government of India. My Frontier scheme is 
finished and done at laSt,” he told Sir A. Godley on September the 
lath. ” I feel like an Eton hoy who has got through Trials. Be 
kind to it and help it on, It would break my heart if it were now to 
fell through.” His anxiety was unnecessary. The soundness of its 
reasoning and of the conclusion arrived at was accepted by the 
Cabinet, who sanAioned the proposal in December, “ as tending to 
egress and enforce the diredl responsibility of the Indian Govem- 
reent for fcoruier al^irs, and to feee the management of frontier 
politics feom the delay inseparable £zom the present system.” And 
in 1900 the North We^l Frontier Province, under a Chief Commis¬ 
sioner, came into being. 

Lord Curton bad achieved what others had aimed it, but had 
failed to carry through. The necessity for the change was ger^erally 
recognised, and his achievement met widi alxnolt lUiiversaJ applause. 
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Opinion generally was voiced by Tbt ‘timest when k summed up the 
main obje^ and effedt of the change as being, *' to put an end co a 
political anomaly which has come into enitence in ^ most naroral 
and Inevitable way, but which has now reached dimensions that call 
for reform **; and, again, when it expressed the opinion that the 
new departure could not bur conduce to the firm and consistent 
management of oui sometimes delicate relations on the North WeA 
Frontier/** Even more gratifying to the Viceroy than the wide¬ 
spread approval, evoked by the policy itself, muSt have been the 
commendation of his own courage and AaiesmansKip, which was as 
marked in the case of those who were habitually opposed to him 
politically as in the case of his own friends and supporters. He 
once told Lord Selbome that he read Tkt Tima with care, and added, 
1 also sometimes look at the ^aily Cbromele, usually to find myself 
abused.’* He muSt have been pleasantly surprised at what he read 
in the Daijy ChronUlf on the subjed^ of ^s Frontier policy. For that 
paper declared that, as Viceroy of India, Lo^ Girzon was rapidly 
making himself a name which would $tand high in the roll of the 
great Pro-Consuls of our Empire, and that, by evoking order out 
of chaos on our Indian border, he was doing work which was 
deitined to endure.* And later, when the official papers on the 
subjed^ were made public, the same organ asserted tt^t the moA 
IntereAing point in the whole mass of correspondence was the 
daring and self confidence displayed by Lord Curzon in entirely 
reversing his predecessor’s policy with regard co the Frontier 
within a year of obtaining the Viceroyalty. The policy decided on, 
it asserted, promised great things; but aimofc as Striking as the 
plan Itself were the energy and self confidence displayed by the 
Viceroy in taking the whole onus of success or failure on his own 
shoulders.) 

If I were compiling a mere chronicle of events, it might suffice If 
1 were to conclude my mention of the crox>ming feature of Lord 
Curzon’s frontier policy with a simple Statement to the effedl that 
details for giving application to the proposals which had received 
the sanfhon of the Home Government in December, 1900, were 

'Tb* Turn, Fcbxujjy ijth. tpoi. 
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successfully worked out during the succeeding mond)s> and that die 
new Piovince esene into a£hial being on the King’s Birthday^ 
November the $th, ipoi. Bat there can be few of the fafts which 
€tare at one coldJy from the pages of hiftory, which could not tell 
us, if they would, of the blood, ot the sweat, or the tears of men 
which have gone to their fashioning before they found themselves 
fittally, catalogued and docketed, on the dufty shelves of the biltorian. 
And, since the concern of the biographer is as much with the emo* 
lions as with the deeds of men, it seems necessary to refer to the 
€tonn of feeling amid which this, one of the oucftanding achieve* 
ments of a geeat Viceroyalcy, was brought to fruition. 

It muft be admitted that Lord Curaon was curiously insensible to 
the effeft which the process " of utterly demolishing an opponent” 
was likely to have on a sensitive nature. Had this not been so, he 
would assuredly have foreseen, sind having foreseen would have 
endeavoured to guard agsinit, the eftrangemenc which his aftion— 
and more particularly the manner of it—was doomed to bting about 
in his relations with Sir Mackworth Young, the Lieutenant- 
Governor of the Punjab. 

The Ueuccnant-Governor was, in the firlt place, extremely 
incerued at what he regarded as the Viceroy’s Itudied affront, in 
refcaining horn taking liim into his confidence before he submitted 
his proposals to the Secretary of State. Lord Cuixon had, as a 
matter of faft, carefully considered the advisability of doing so, 
and had come to the conclusion that, in the special circuffliTances 
of the case, he was dearly not called upon to embark upon a course 
which he was $atis£ed would be rantamoimt to courting a futile 
controversy and much avoidable delay. He had contented himself 
therefore, with a letter informing the Lieutenant-Governor privately, 
immediarely after the despatch of his Minute to the Secretary of 
State, of the course which be was adopting, and of his latencion, in 
the event of his proposals being sanfhoned by the Cabinet, of taking 
him into full and immediate consultation concerning the con^tu* 
don, area, limits, organisation and e^blishment of the new Ad- 
ministcation. He conduded by saying chat he was taking him into 
his confidence, before learning the dedsioo of the Home Govetn- 
ment on the matter, “ partly because 1 rememher saying to you at 
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Lahofe kft ye&r tbat I wirald kt yoa knov at a la irr H a tg the coa> 
elusions at which I had ardved; pardy because I should legrec 
nothing more than that you should feel, either nov or iu the future, 
thax you had been taken unawares, or had been kept in the dark as to 
proposals so intimately a£e£dng the Province over which you pre¬ 
side.’** 

The XieutenaAt-Govemor*8 reply to tencadve eirenicon was 
far from pronusing. He Stated biuntly that it seemed to h «rp to be 
** contrary to ail usage, and experience,’* that such a proposal should 
have been recommended to the Seoetary of State, without the 
Lieutenant-Govetoor of the rime being in any way consulted.” He 
acknowledged the courteous tone of the Viceroy’s letter, the inten¬ 
tion of which was no doubt ** to sugar the pill,** but this he assemd 
coxild not alter ** the painful fed that you have not cared to consult 
me about forming a new AHminiarorinfl out of xht teratory which 
I have recuved a commission from Her Majedy to admini^.f . You 
could hardly have chosen a more fbrdble method of showing me 
what little confidence you repose in my judgment.” * Lord Curzon 
deprecated mod eame^y the inference drawn, that there was on his 
part any quedion of lack of of the kind su^eded. Till 

I received your letter diis personal asped of die case never so much 
as entered my head ; ^nA l mud beg of you m be so good as to 
dismiss it feom yours .”3 But the lieutenant-Goveroor was not to 
be thus easily placated. ** 1 think Your Excellency too readily 
supposes that I am aduaod by mete personal feeling in this matter. 
I own to beit^ disappointed that you have not thought it necessary 
to consult me.. .. but I am contending for an important principle 
and pW H solely the official aspefi of the case.. . . And I sho^ 
fell in my duty if J did not point out what seems to me a fiagtant 
breach of the conltztueioQal method.” 4 

On January the 29th, 1901, Lotd Cuoon again wrote pnvately 
to Sir Mackworth Young, mfenrii^g Kim of the decision of the 
Cabinet in favour of his proposals, and invoking his loyal and cotdiai 
asddance in carrying out the orders of His Majedy’s Government. 

*Lerte2 €ran Lecd Oumn cd Sir U. Yenao^ S«p t ao b «« 1900. 

*Lener ftom Su Yoaog to Lord Cnruon. September 19CO. 

iLester £rocB Lotd Cnirayi m Sir M. Yocag, Sepfetnbei 2|id, 1900. 

Ooet iTr>fn Sir M. Young to Lord Qaaoe, Septeraber zwb, 190Q. 
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In view of the tesentment which the Lieutenuit-Govemor hid 
alre&dy shown, he added some words of explanation with regard to 
his Minvte, which was now submitted to him with other relevant 
papers for the firSl time. “ I will only add that I tfult you will not 
anywhere in the papers submitted to you anything that is a 
source of personal annoyance to yourself A man who is attacking a 
system is apt sometimes unconsciously to use words or phrases that 
may be obnoxious to the individual or individuals engaged in 
working the syitem. Certainly in the present case no such refleftion 
was in my mind. I had to carry conviction to a jury many of whom 
(notably in the India Office) were once on the other side. I therefore 
ftated tny case itrongly (for I feel it 5 tronglyX but I hope also without 
acerbity or exaggeration.^* 

The difficulties in the way of amicable co-operation were, how¬ 
ever, great Lord Curzon had decided that the new Province was to 
be sr^, compadl, and with an Adminilliation that should not be 
top-heavy. He had seleded for the poSl of Qiief Commisaiooer, con¬ 
sequently, an officer of the Political Service, Major Deane, who, 
while possessing considerable expedence of the Frontier, was many 
years junior to some of the Punjab officials who aspired to the pdt, 
and who regarded die appoinnnenl as tantamount to their own 
supeicession. The publication in due course of the Viceroy’s 
Minute added fael to the fire of their indignation, and the language 
in which he had reviewed the working of the Punjab Government 
so deeply afiefted one officer of long service in the Province as to 
cause him to tender his resignation. Mr. H. Fanshawe as Commis¬ 
sioner of Delhi was not dife<My concerned with the controversy; 
but he explained that, as an officer connefled with the Punjab 
Administration, he felt that a grave public indignity had been 
thrust on the Adminiftration, as unmerited as it was ungenerous,” 
and, since the Government under which he served was constrained 
to submit and the Province was silent, he felt called upon to make 
this sacrifice of his own service in vicarious viodicaaon of their 
honour. 

The incident naturally attiafled a good deal of notice; but Mr. 
Fanshawe’s quixotic a^on met with little approval either in India of 
in Great Britain. The rnarter was referred to in the Speftafor as a 
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very odd ^ad, indeed, en unprecedented inddect **; * and, th o ugh it 
waa urged in support of Mr. Fanshawe^s a^on, by a coaespondefit 
in its columns, that it was “ the n^thod of distDemberment and the 
language in which the Vkeroy had reviewed the working of, tod die 
workers of, die Punjab Goveauoeiu, rather than the dismembec- 
ixient itself,” that justified such extrem e resentment, the editor 
adhered to his opinion that this was iu>e a case in which a public 
servant was ju^ided in resigning becanse be disapproved of the 
policy which bad been adopted. * 

In such circumltances the ruccsaaty correspondence between the 
Viceroy and die Lieuteoant>OovemOE, in connexion tHth the 
preparation of a detailed scheme for giving t S c Sk to the new policy, 
was chaia^erised by a forced reRraint, which was not always proof 
againit outbreaks of acerbity. And, before tl^ scheme had attaioed 
its final form for despatch to the Se creta ry of State, the smouldering 
embers of the Lieutenant'Oervemor’s indignatioa burft into flame, 
in the fierce glare of which Mr. ^oshawe*s sensational resignation 
paled into insignificance. 

Rumour of an intention on the part of the Viceroy to propose the 
removal of the Punjab Government from Simla to a bill Aatioo of 
its own, had reached (be cars of the I.ieueenan t>»Goveroor, who took 
occasion at a masomc banquet, at triiicb he was a gueft, to give vent 
to his pent up irxitadon in a speech which set the tongues oi society 
in India wagging as they bad seldom wagged before. Rumours 
of radical change, he declared, were in the air, and it was said 
that the Punjab Govemmeot had had otdets to move itself to some 
other summer quarters. “ In regard to this matter I can only sty I 
have received no communication to this efi e^ 1 do not meat; chat 
this Is any reason againit such a possibility i but 1 pcesume we shall 
at all events have three months notice to quit.*' The reason why the 
Punjab Government odginally been summoned to Simla, be 
went on to explain, was because the Viceroy of that day needed the 
advice of the lieutenant-Govcmor on Prooder matters. ** Perhaps 
advice is not so much needed at the present day.... I hope it may 

•The SpfetsMr, juat t5th, 190J. 
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not be taken amiss if I a bill Station where the foU glare of the 

Supreme GoTemment might be softened by distance would possess 
some donations for a Lieutenant-GoTemor and his hard worked 
seteJlites.”* 

The Viceroy fell gravely affronted, and, though the lieutenant- 
Govemor realised the nature of the indiscretion of which he had been 
guilty, and subsequently wrote a letter containing tardy expressions 
of regret, the relatioas between the two men were never the same 
again. Lord Cutzoa was too proud to show in public how deeply 
he felt die breach—“ I thought it better that I should remain under 
the imputation of a popular affront,’* he told the Secretary of State, 
“rather than that the Viceroy sliould humiliate one of his Llcucenant- 
Govemots before the world.” But it preyed upon his mind and 
added appreciably to the burden of his cask. He had always enter* 
taiced a high opinion of the Lieutenant-Governor’s character—he 
had written of him on one occasion as “ one of the mo^ honourable 
and high-minded of men, possessed of a high sense of duty and gifted 
with admirable manners »but he had never found him an easy man 
to work with. And, after the rift in their personal relations, ht had 
confessed in a moment of depression, caused by a return of the pain 
in his back from which he so often suffered, thar “Ids always 
lonely and during the paSl summer lonelier life ’* in Simla, had been 
“ embittered and rendered ndserable ” by it 3 

Thus, amid the pangs of an unusually painful delivery, did the 
North Weft Frontier Province come to birth. 


'SpMchiDade 00 Juae tbe iitb, t^t. 

to tbe Sccfeta«7 of State, Odober in, t^i. 





CHAPTER IX 


THE AUTUMN TOUE OF 1^00 
fwrrnigii-^ri TfTFHF^ l^CC 

In £ollowmg the foituoes of Lord Cuboo*s Fxonder policy tfc hivt 
been carried to the aatomn of i^i; and ve mult aov terutn to 
Simla in September i^oo, when the Govemmesit of India £j$t 
addressed the Secretary of State offifdally on the o^attet. The labours 
of the summer had been heavy, and a$ soon as the Despatch cover¬ 
ing his Minute on the Frontier was sa^y signed he sought a brief 
respite hora the Szain of his daily adminite&ve \FOik. '* 1 have 
beu so hard worked dunog the whole of this mmrr^ T** he cold the 
Secretary of State, ** and have had so hede even in the shape of a few 
hours holiday, that after getting off Despatch I am going for a 
fbxtnighPs dumge of ait with a Ijtde shooHng thrown in, in the 
picturesque Hill State of Qutmfaa, trtiich lies to the North-Welt of 
here in the Himalayas. The holiday will, 1 hope, freshen me up 
both for the hst thitc weeks of Simla work, whi^ are always very 
arduous, ^«id foe the prolonged of the two mondis tour that 
will follow.” * 

The long months of sedentary wotk had, however, done much 
to undermine the powe r s of physical eodmance whidi some years 
before had carded him tdon^bwtly across Persia on a saddle and 
over the Hindu Kush to the cradle of the Osos rivet on foot; and 
he received warning ac dK very ousec of his holiday that he could 
no longer disregard physical fuagoe with impunity. A ride of eigh¬ 
teen miJgs over a mouncain ro^ to Dalhou&ie, on top of a 

'Letter <iatBd Aoguft a rad, 1900* 
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sleepless night in the train and a drive of forty miles in the heat of 
die plains, was too much fbt him. “ In the old days I could ride 
60-70 miles a day with impunity, but my weak back will no longer 
admit of such ventures, and ever since my arrival here I have been 
in bed (where I am now writing) with racking pains- Few people 
at home can have any idea of the strain under which I work and play 
(ia so far as I ever do the latter) in India, and I am sometimes 
almost amazed myself a£ the comparative success with which I pull 
through.” * 

He recovered sufficiently to proceed to Chumba and to spend a 
few days in the open air with a gun in his hand; but the break was too 
short to have any permanent effedf, and his h§t few weeks at Simla 
before he embarked on his autumn tour were days of great weariness. 
“ 1 will not detain you at length to-day," he told the Secretary of 
State on Odhsber the 17th, “ because even if I had the material for 
doing so, I am much coo tired. With the e«eption of three quarters 
of an ho^ for lunch I have sat for eight hours in succession in this 
chair, engaged for the greater part of this time in composing my 
femine speech for Council on Friday. I have not, therefore, much 
vitality left in me.” And at the end of his letter he returned to the 
same subjedL 

Upon Friday next at the laft meeting of the Legislative 
Council I shall not only have to make my famine speech, but 
we shall have a prolonged and technical discussion upon the 
Punjab Land Alienation Bill. Really the laft few weeks either 
of the Simla or Calcutta season are almost enough to kill any 
man. 'Xhough an official tour such as I am about to under¬ 
take is not one of the leafl eshau^ive features of the }'eax*s 
work, it will be with positive delight that I shall pack up my 
trunks next week and be whirled away to Karachi.” 

News of developments in England served to relieve somewhat 
the monotony of his work, and he watched the progress of the 
General EledHoa which Cook place in O&ober with something mote 
than academic interest. His own name was freely mentioned in the 
turnouts Nthich preceded the formation of the new Cabinet, and a 

>L«n«r dutsd Septonber xyth, 1900. 
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suggeAion telegraphed out to TnHia that be mighc not improbably 
be called 00 at an early date to £11 a high po&idon at home elicited 
such piote^ as mult ha^e made up for much of the drudgery of the 
closing weeks of the Simla sraaon. The press in lndta» headed by 
the BjtgUsbman of Calcutta, reminded its readers of the great work on 
which the Viceroy was engaged ; of the splendid goal which he had 
sec himself in \ of the ability and enthusiasm widi which be 
was addressing himself to the many urgent problems which he b ad 
taken in band, and declared that it would be Uttle short of calami* 
tous were India asked to undergo a change of Adminiltiation when 
the Viceroy had completed ba^y two years of his time.** Lord 
Curzon was reiy &t from being inwxibl#. to the mmpli* 

menc. ** Lalt week,** he wrote in a letter to St. John Brodrick on 
Oflober the 17th, ** I sent you the verdiS of Simla. This week I 
send you that of Calcutta (tbe Ei^Hsbmaf). I could etprally give you 
Madras and Bombay; but enough is as good as a Icalt** 

On OAober the a)tb dK Viceroy and Lady Coizon left Simla for 
Karachi, the 6 iSi Itage In a journey of nearly eight weeks duration, 
which was to carry them completely round the peninsular—a tour 
of all but sue thousand by rail, dTcr, road and 

A Viceroy’s tour does not mean any reduenon In the volume of 
his daily labour. “ Our life here is the same,** he told Mrs. Ctaigie at 
the end of his journey, **dxenuou5, unceasiog, exhau^g, an end* 
less typhoon of duty.’* But it provides change of scene ax^ to some 
extent of work. And Lord Curzon, with his passion for novel sights 
and ancient monuments, always found refr eshment fbt mind and 
body in his o£c3a] visits to different parts of the country. On this 
occasion he had selefted a route dch 10 the conttalts which Asia 
displays so lavishly and whidi be always fbiuad so extraordinadly 
ezhikradng. At Karachi and Bombay be was to be brought into 
contad with Itiiking examples of what modem commercial and 
ifldultml enterprise is capable of effefbng on the ancient shores of 
Asiain Kathiawar, and later on in Cochin and Ttavancore, with 
the pifhiresgue romance of medheval India; at Diu and Goa, with 
pathetic remnants of a glotious, if all but forgotten, epoch in tbe 
chequered hiltory of tbe Porcogoese. 

Throughout the tour be was to have feequent oppoztonity of 
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visiting gr^t buildings and fiunous ruins which in India provide so 
fissdaating a substitute for the written record alike of her secular and 
her religious history. At Verawal, a small port on the coaSt of Kathi- 
war, he visited the famous temple of Somnath, the viftim eight 
centuries before of an outburst of the fierce religious fanatidsm 
witii which Mahmud of Ghazni scourged the Hindu people, and 
within an ace of becoming, in more recent times, the viftim of an 
a^ of pompous re^tudon, from which it was only spared by the 
timely discovery that the gates carded off from Ghazni by X^rd 
EUeaborough, and claimed by him to be those alleged to have been 
taken from Somoath by Mahmud, were as a matter of fafk doors of 
Moslem workmanslup of a late and corrupt though well recognised 
ftyle. In the State of Juntgadh, now ruled by a Muhammadan 
Prince, he iospefted an historic boulder on which arc Stili decipher¬ 
able the graven e(ifb of Asoka. Here too he climbed the four 
thousand three hundred granite Steps leading to the famous Jain 
temples on the summit of Mount Gimar. 

From Bombay he visited the historic caves of Karti and the mins 
of Hampi and Bijapur. Here he inspected with lively interest the 
buildings of a vanished Muhammadan dynasty, mute witnesses to 
an episode in the age-long Itoiy of India, than which, he declared 
in a speech (o the members of the Municipal Board, he knew of 
nothing in her wonderful history more astonishing ot more sad. 
Here too he found painfid evidence of a vandalism which ezdted 
bis wrathful indignation ^ mo$<^es, tombs and palaces converted 
by the Public Works Department into public offices and civil resi¬ 
dences ; the splendid old city wall tom down to admit air to the 
modem settlement, and ''good British whitewash plentifully be^ 
spattered about in every direction.” From Bijapur he passed to the 
site of the old Hindu kingdom of Vijianagar, where he saw Strewn 
over the ground "miles of ruined temples and palaces and combs 
now given, up to tank vegetation and to bats, but formerly the 
capital of a dynaSty that had a short-lived but splendid existence,” 
before it crumbled to the ground under the advancing tide of 
Muhammadan conquer. 

At one part of bis tour Lord Corzon was able to realise an ambi¬ 
tion whi^ he had formed thirteen years before, but had been 
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wiable to accomplish at the time—that of visiting tlie fells of 
Gersoppa, which, though scaicely known outside India and visited 
by few even ia dwt country, muit yet feirly be described as ** one 
of the great natural sights the world.” 

In Madras he re-visited iht great Dravidian temples at Madura 
and Trichlnopoly, whose architefhiral features had a^onished and 
repelled him on the occasion of his Bsit visit to the country. In 
contra^ to these and many other monuments of andquarian in¬ 
terest whidi he inspefied ^oughout his tour was a visit to the 
Kolar goldfields of Mysore—“a great miniog camp of forty 
thousand souls planted upon a rolling upland or plateau under the 
gorgeous Indian sun. No ^rt, no squalor, no pall of dense smoke as 
in an English miring village, but the same roar and rattle of machi¬ 
nery and die same ceaseless hum of toil.” > Every care was taken 
by the management to make his inspefhon of the mine intere^tiag; 
but I no mention in his own letters of the old Cornish mining 
captain, wh^—according to Sir Evan Maconochie-^smacked him 
on tiie koee as he sat beside him, and, telling lum he knew he would 
ask ** a lot of damfool que^ocs,” handed him a typewritten paper 
containing the answers and addressed him all day as ” sonney.” * 

The Viceroy^s work throughout the length of this historic tour 
was ezafting and incessant. ^STherever he went he listened with care¬ 
ful attention to the Addresses which were presented to him dealing 
with a bewildering medley of subjeds, some of local latere^ only ; 
some of a highly techxucal character; some raising que^ons of an 
acutely controversial nature. No wonder chat he confessed due the 
preparation of his teplies threw upon him an almolt overwhelming 
burden, often keeping him up fer into the night at the close of a busy 
day, for during these weeks of Strenuous travel he delivered no less 
than forty speeches. ** I have now been for three days in Madras,” 
he wrote on December the ijth. “On the firft morning there were 
slz separate Addresses: and the ceremony of presentation and 
replies laited an hour and a half. Since then I have be^ taken round 
all the sights and io^tutihns until I can scarcely $fend up for fetigne. 

<nuA and odaei oaostioesiA tbe cwo pwerding pangnpba ate (earn ktten vdetea 
bp Lnid Ouzoo to me Secntaiy of State. 

Life in (he Indian Qvil Serrice,” b; Slf Btiq Macooodue, K.CI.B., CSJ., 
pegetiS. 
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Then there have been intetriews with Rajas, Zemindars, Members of 
Council, teptesentanve men, and so on 5 a lcv6e, an evening patty, 
big dinners, wo garden parties—even one's memory reels at the 
retrospeQ.” 

Moreover, nearly the whole of the tour was carried out in the 
terribly hot and enervating climate which daring the greater part of 
the year envelops the coaital di^rids both on the weit and on the 
ca 5 t of the peninsular. “ We have cruised about in the CZrVv in search 
of a breeze,” Lady Carton noted in her : ** but the heat has 
been fearful and the sea like mtlten lead without a ripple, and if it 
were not for eleftric Ens in my cabin I should dissolve entirely.” 
And if it was hot at sea, what of the temperature on land ? The 
diary which Lady Curzon kept makes constant reference to the dis¬ 
comfort of the dkoate. “ It is impossible to describe the amusing 
scene in the audience room of the palace, with all of us sitting in a 
row,” she wrote in a passage descriptive of their visit to the Por¬ 
tuguese settlement at Diu. George was so hot that his collar had 
gone, and he was inning himself with an immense red satin fan 
edged widi swamdown. . . . Major Baring, Mr. Lawrence and all 
the reft were ranged down the room fenning.” Formal funflions 
under such conditions were esttremely trying. ‘‘Oh I the heat, the 
heat,” she exclaimed at Bombay. “ 1 am getting more used to it 
but dtezsing in it is simply awful, and with broad, swift rivers run¬ 
ning down all over you, it Is hard to appear dry and smiling at a 
daily dlnn^f parry.” 

There had been an idea of relieving the Strain of the tour with 
occasional shoots ; but for one reason or another these interludes 
proved abortive. The maneless lion of Kathiawar was found on 
enquiry to be not fer &om extindt; “ and as there are only about 
twenty lions, and they are more or less named and numbered,” 
noted Lady Curzori, “ he (the Viceroy) gave up what might have 
been a pMr Tire expedition; and now, alas, we shall never see, save 
in a zoo, the tnan^ss lion of Kathiawar.” Similarly a few days in 
camp in the Mysore jungle were barren of result, for the wild 
elephants, though numerous, refused to move in the direction of the 
Kheddah; and a herd of bison which the Viceroy Stalked success¬ 
fully turned out to coxui^ only of cows. 
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One of the lesults of 2 tone which provided so mach of smti- 
quarun intere^ was to determine die Viceroy to pursue with 
unceleatmg vigour his campaign for the preservation of aedent 
moAumeots. And one of his ifarlie^ ads on his return to Calcutta in 
December was to sign a Despatch to the Secretary of State, asking 
his saodico for the appointment of a Diiefbor of Archeology. In 
a private letter he appealed for the good offices of the fonnet in 
terms which were more forceful rh^n flartwing to the members of 
the India fV»MnrTl ic ^iThic^halL In any case, do let me entreat you 
to save from their (the India Coondi's) devadating and pernicious 
adhvity the proposals whkh we are sending home to you this week 
for appointing a Diredor os lospedor General of Archsology and 
for sp^.ndiog 9, little more money for a few years on the conservation 
of ancient buildings.** > Beautiful remains, he declared, were tximl> 
Ung into irretdevable ruin sinsply for the want of a dirediog hand 
and a few thousand rupees. 

But the out^anding feature of d^ tour was undoubtedly the 
intere^ which it exdted amongd all classes of the populadOD. Lord 
Curron visited Native States in which no Viceroy had ever set foot 
before. Wherever he went bis utterances were followed with unusual 
intere^ for in place of conventional cocnplicoeots he spoke &ankly 
what was in bis mind ; and diose who liftened to his speeches, and 
those who read realised that here was a rnao^ mmd anri one, 
moreover, that had a profound grasp of the particular problems of 
the Bs^. Stories bad p erco lated through to the illiterate masses of 
die wonders he h i^d worked what visiting &mine areas, and he was 
widely credited with mltaculous powers. inteiegt of the educated 

classes bad been caught by the firm Sand which he had taken 
for justice in cases of coUisioos bewteen EngUsheneQ and the natives 
of the country. When the part which he had played in the Rangoon 
outrage case became known it had been suddenly realised that the 
which he had rnaA& ^^len be fied landed in Bombay, that it 
would be his constant endeavour ** to hold the scales even,** was no 
mete rhetorical fiounsh, but a guiding principle which he kept 
steadily before The energy with which he probed into questions 

of all ^ds himself won hearty applause; and the spidt of reverence 

*L«R«t CO diB S e cieeu y Stale, December aedi, 1900. 
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with which h« approached hj$ jelf^appoimed task of rescuing the 
decaying monuments of vanished epochs of Indian hlAocy from the 
deHrudiive hand of tune cedmStered to the amour pnprt of a sensitive 
and emotional people. And the tour, upon which he embarked 
in the autumn of 1900, soon showed that in less than two years he 
had impressed his personality on the land in a way in which no 
previous Viceroy had succeeded in doing in the course of the whole 
five years of his term of office. 

At Bombay he received a welcome from the populace at large 
which excited widespread comment, "This afternoon,” noted 
I^y Cuizon in her diary on November the Bth, " wc drove through 
the native town with the Governor's bodyguard and an escort of 
Bombay cavalry. Millions turned out and chcctcd us for six miles, 
and I believe the enthusiasm has never been equalled in Bombay.” 
Nor was she alone io this opinion. The newspaper correspondents 
were unanimous in their opinion that no Viceroy had ever been 
more h^rrily received in Bombay. *' The progress of the Viceroy 
dirough India seems to be partaking more of the nature of a trium¬ 
phal march than of a sober aummn tour.”« Anxiety to hear his 
speech in reply to an Address of welcome from the Corporation was 
so great that it was impossible to find accomroodacion for mote 
than a fraction of those who sought admission to the Town Hall. 
No such scene of enthusiasm had been witnessed within living 
memory, and the funfbon itself was described as an entirely unusual 
one. The words of welcome read by the Chairman of the Corpora¬ 
tion on behalf of its members resembled " not so much an Address 
as a vote of confidence and affection » and the reply which Lord 
Oirzon made Struck a note, echoes of which reached the moSt 
distant dties of the continent. 

“You have spoken of the impartial administration of 
justice,” he said, “ as having been the guiding principle I have 
home in view. It is true that I have tried never to Jose sight 
of the motto which I sec before myself when I landed here— 
namely, to hold the scales even. Experience has shown me 

Daf//Ne»s of Norenber tsth, 1900, 

TiMrofNe««»be7 lotb, 1900. 
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th2t it is not always an easy task> but experience has convinced 
me that it is always the tight one. I£ a man is to succeed in 
caciying it out he mu^ ezped sometimes to be abused and 
frei^ueody to be misundedtood. By one party he will be 
suspeQed of disloyalty to the rights of his countrymen* by the 
other of impeifedl sympathy with its aspirations or amis... . 
These little drawbacks may sometimes worry and sometiines 
impede, but they do not for one moment afieft the conviction 
vmh which I Started two years ago and which I now hold if 
possible more Iboogly Still, that it is by native contidence in 
British justice that the loyalty of the Indian peoples is assured 
and chat the man who either by force or by fraud shakes lhat 
conddence is dealing a blow at British dominion in India. 
If to justice we can add that form of mercy which is bed ex¬ 
pressed by the word fWuieUra/m, and which is capable of 
showing itself in aimed every aft and incident of life, we have, 
I fhiolfj a key that will open mod Indian hearts/’ 

The other passage in the speech which focused public attention 
was that in which he spoke of the advantage to Government of a 
sane and inStrufted public opinion. 

’‘There Is one respeft In which it has been my constant 
endeavour to infuse an element of the modem spmt Into 
Indian administration. I can see no reason why in India, as 
elsewhere, the ofEcial hierarchy should not benefit by public 
opinion. Official wisdom is not so transcendent as to be 
superior to this form of dimolus and gtiidance. Indeed, my 
in^nation where die Government is attacked is not to assume 
that the critic mud inevitably be wrong, but that it is quite 
conceivable that be may be right. In any case, I enquire. 
Of course, it is easy to disparage public opinion in a continent 
like India; to say that it is either the opinion of the merchants, 
or the Civil Service, or the army, or the amateurs in general; 
or if it be native public opinion, that it only represents the 
views of the infiitesimal fraftion who are educated. No 
doubt this is true. But all these are the various seftions upon 
whose Intelligent co-operation the Government depends. 
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To the masses ‘ve can give little mote than security aod material 
comfort in their humble lives. They have not reached a 
pitch of development at which they can lend us anything 
more than a passive support. But the opinion of the educated 
classes is one that it is not ^tesmanship to ignore or to 
despise.” 

It was not always possible to defer to the views expressed by 
different sections of the public, nor could Government divert Itself 
of its proper tesponsibiiity. But there were many ways in which 
it was open to it to endeavour to enlist public opinion on its side. 

It can hearken to both sides of a case; it can take the 
public into its confidence by explaining what to the official 
mind seems simple enough, but to the outside public may 
appear quite obscure; in framing its legislation it can profit 
by external advice instead of relying solely upon the arcana 
of official wisdom. It can look sympathetically into grievances 
instead of arbitrarily snuffing them out. These, at any rate, 
are the priocipks on which I have tried, during the pa^t two 
years, to coadufl the administration of India, and they seem to 
have been so hi successful as to win approval at your hands.” 

These sentiments met with hearty approval both in the Indian 
and the English-owned press, with the significant exception of the 
Pionstr^ which had the reputation of voicing the views of ihc Ser¬ 
vices. Of course, as Lord Curzon prediflcd, different people attached 
different meanings to the phrase " Public Opinion.” The Timef of 
India interpreting it, not as the opinion of a small body of politicians, 
but as the views derived from a praflical knowledge of agriculture, 
industry and commerce by the better educated classes in India of 
both races, singled out for special applause this passage in what it 
described as the Viceroy’s “ remarkable speech-’' There is little 
doubt chat this was a corce^ undeiltanding of what Lord Curzon 
himself had in mind when he spoke of public opinion, for he was 
always a little contemptuous of the pretensions of ffie small minority 
of Indian pokriclans to speak for the Indian people^a view which 
with his usual courage he did not hesitate to spe^ aloud. The only 
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parely poHcic&l body &om he received an Address in the 

course of hi$ toux w^s the Madras Mahajaoi Sabha, and he took 
advanta^ of the occa&ion to make his attirude towards such pre¬ 
tensions perfe&ly dear. 

** But £r£t, geoclemen, I should like to be i^ie certain for 
whom you speak. In your openiog sentence you tell me 
it is on behalf of the members ^ the Mahajana Sabha of Madras. 
But a little later on your representative charader would appear 
Co have acquired a wider scope, since, when you come to the 
subjeS of preyendoo, you * crave my permission to 

give expression to the views of the Indian public,’ while when 
you coroe to an e^>ressioD of your views on the subjed of 
judicial and executive fondions, you again present me with 
what you describe as * the unanimous voice of the Indian 
public.’ Now, gentlemen, tbe Indian public is rather a big 
concern. It consists, exclusive of Muhammadans, of nearly 
250,000,000; inclusive of Muhammadartt, of some 500,000,000 
persons. I am a little scepaoi as to the possibility of this 
huge con^tuency being adequately represented by an assQ> 
dadoo whose membership does no^ I believe, extend beyond 
200, and which I gather &om your rules does not require for Its 
general meetings a quorum of more than 15 ; and I prefer, 
therefore, to a c c e pt your opinions as representative of certain, 
and I doubt not most important, elements in Hindu society 
in tbe Madras Presidency, rather fban as a pronouncement 
feom the entire Indian condnent”* 

He expressed himself with similar emphasis in a letter to the 
Secretary of State. Sir William Wedderbum had addressed him in 
ihc hope of eztrafiiog feom him some dedaradon that might be 
regard^ as fevourable to the Congress. ^'Kow, 1 am not going to 
be tempted into anything of the sort,” he told the Se cre t a ry of State. 
“My own belief is that Congress is tottering to is fell, and one of 

my great ambitions while in India is to assilt it to a peaceful demise. 
1 told him plainly, therefore, that 1 fdc myself incapacisted feom 
* Sp ee ch e£Deeemb«c xuh, 1900. 
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giring any opinion about, or offering any advice to, the Congress ; 
but I added that whole I was myself sensible of the desirability of 
consulting and condJiatlng public opinion in India, the composition 
of the Congress, at any rate io recent years, had depiived them of 
any right to pose as the representatives of more than a small sefhon 
of the community.” * 

Nevertheless, the conservative element in the Indian upper and 
middle classes was genuinely gratified at the Viceroy’s recognition 
of its importance in his Bombay speech, and the politically minded 
probably read into bis use of the phrase “ public opinion ** more 
than it was intended to convey. At any rate, the Bombay speech 
may be said to have marked the height of his popularity with all 
classes of the Indian people. He was applauded by Indian writers 
for daring dae displeasure of his own countrymen by his courageous 
championship of juAice for the people of the soil. ** In the case of 
lord Curaon it is the unezpefbed that has happened. As an a^ve 
Conservative politician he was known to be ambitious and an 
ImperialiA, The thinHcg portion of the natives of India received 
the announcement of his appointment with reserve. The Anglo- 
Indian press welcomed him as a ruler after its own heart. But Anglo- 
Indian hopes and Indian apprehensions have been alike unfulHUed 
and, though less than half way through his brief period of office, 
Lord Curzon has already won his place among the wiseA and raoit 
Aatesmanlike Viceroys of India.... Prom the day of his assumptioa 
of office he has applied himself with Aienuous singleness of purpose 
to the well-being of India and her people/’* 

In an earlier chapter of this biography something has been said of 
Lord Oirzon's capacity for taki^ a curiously detached view of 
himself. 3 It was a valuable asset, for it necessanly served to Aeady 
his judgment. ''I think I know pretty clearly how and where I 
Itand,” he told Sir Arthur Godley, on his return to Calcutta at the 
close of what had been described as his ** triumphal match tound 
India/* He was not loved by diose at the top of the official hierarchy 
in the country, nor by the soldiers, who had never forgiven him for 

*Leacf diced November tStb, low. 

N, Gupea vtiiini? is Tb« Tso/atJIS CmUay. 
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the part chat he had played in ^ Rangoon ootrage case. But the 
c^joriry of Che younger men in the Scrrices supported him. 

** I do everything diat 1 can co encourage and bring them on, 
for they are the men of the future, and I want to found a 
tradidon. The non-ofBdal, metcaruile, planting, etc., public 
is, 2 think, ftroog for me; for they recognise in me a kindred 
loathing for red tape. The public in its upper and 

educated sedions admires my sendmeots and my speeches, 
and e^«ds all sorts of things that it can never get. Perhaps 
before long it will abuse me as vigorously as it nov applauds. 
The masses at large are, I believe, a£edi^ vdth a quite extra¬ 
ordinary intere^ because of vague rumours of my doings 

and sayings ; ftill more because, wherever I go, I seem to 
bang precisely the change ^ the leather that is required.*’ > 

There was one other aspe& of the problem arising out of British 
dominion in Tndia Lord Curxon showed by a speech delivered 
on this tour had not escaped him, it is generally supposed that 
the time and energy which he devottd to t^ adminiftranve side of 
his work left him little leisure for meditariem upon the deeper but 
less tangible edeOs of the dose contaft in India be twee n Ea€t and 
We^ It Is undoubtedly the fhot be will live in hidory as a 
great adminiitracor, even perhaps as one who was ready to sacd* 
£ce too much to mere admini^tcarive efBdency. But be was by no 
means insensible to the psydioSogicai problem raised by the en¬ 
forced intera^on of two races widi difierenr tradidons behind 
them and a radically dlHerent outlook upon lif^ He had no desire 
to see the Indian people uprooted frem their own cultural and 
intellefhial soiL ** There can be no greater mi^ake,” he told the 
Students at the Rajkumar college in Kadiiawar, “ than to suppose 
diat because in this and die otte Chier$ colleges in Northern and 
Central India the boys are given die neared equivalent of which 
India admits to an En glish public school education the aim is,, 
therefore, to turn th^ outnght into English boys. If this college 
were to emancipate its dudents firom old-fishioned prejudices or 
superditjons at die cod of denadonalisadon, I for one should think 
•lertec to Sir A. GijJkf. Deombec tjdi, 1900. 
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the price too heavy. The Anglicised Indian is not a more attraftivc 
spe^cle in my eyes than the Indianised European. Both are 
hybrids of an unnatural type.” * 

He was conscious, too, of the beginnings of a rea&ion against 
the westernisation of India. Professor Max Muller had called his 
attention to the hold which Hindu philosophy ^till had on the 
Indian people. The Grange thing is, he wrote, when sending him a 
copy of his book on “The Six Systems of Indian Philosophy,** 
that, “ while Greek philosophy has vanished from the Areopagus, 
Indian phiiosophy AiU rules at Benares and influences the thoughts 
of millions in a more or less diluted form.** The Viceroy agreed, and 
admitted that it was difficult to foresee the outcome of these Stirrings 
in the soul of India. 

There is no doubt that a sort of quasi-metaphysical fer¬ 
ment is going on in Lidia, strongly conservative and even 
reaAionary in its general tendency. The ancient philosophies 
are being re-o^loited, and their modern scribes and pro¬ 
fessors are increasing in numbers and hmc. What is to come 
out of this Strange amalgam of superstition, transcendentalism, 
mental exaltation, and iotellefhial obscurity-^with European 
ideas thrown as an outside ingredient into the crucible—who 
can say 

But the matter seemed to him to be of academic interest rather 
than of pradical importance, and he turned from these insoluble 
problems of the spirit to the more pressing problems of admin is< 
tration, to which it was no idle boaft that he habitually devoted 
from tea to twelve hours out of every twenty-four. 


»SMitcb 9tRa|k«c, Koveoib^t tth. 1900. 
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CHAPTER X 


THE VICTORIA Myv<rt»TAt. t tat.t, 

JANOAAT 1901 

At fl qa&rrer to four oa the momio^ of January the 23rd, 1901, the 
Vicetoy V7as avakened to be apprised of die death of Queen 
Victoria. The news spread widi great rapidity and was received 
with extraozdioary demondratioiis of grief throughout the country. 
Some years before, in Hong Kong, on the occasion of the Queen^s 
jubilee, he had witnessed with the utmoS a^tonishcaent the feelings 
of reverent aifedhon displayed by an oriental people for the great 
white Queen who ruled from a^, bat whose personality had so 
deeply impressed itself upon their imagination. Now, fourteen 
years later, he was to have fuidier dnkmg proof of the iafliience 
exercised upon vaH masses of people of eaStem birdi by the iotan* 
gible but dominant figure t^iich throughout die lifetime of moSt 
of rh&m had sat upon the throne, an almoA divine personificataon of 
the might majedy of Imperial Bctcain. No one who had qoc been 
in the countiy, he told tbe Secretaiy of State, could well realise the 
extent to which ** the BriCiah Govetunent, the Monarchy and the 
Empire were suxzizned up and symbolised in tbe mind of the oriental 
in the personality of the Queen.** * 

The Qaeen*$ d^th had come suddenly. As recendy as January 
the I ith she had wncten to the Viceroy, thanking him for his letters 
describing his tour. She h^d bad great wiah and so rr ows, which had 
*' shaken hex a good deal,” she told him, bur odierwise was pretty 
well** Nevertheless, umrapefted though die sorrowful news had 
<I«nez to tbe S e oem gy <d Sate, Jasaarr 14^ 1901. 
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betn, Lord Cuizon was quick to grasp the significance of the emo¬ 
tional dep^ which it had Stirred in India. He saw intuitively that 
het reign constituted a definite epoch in British Indian history, and 
that the moment of its termination ought £0 be seized on to impress 
the feifl: in an enduring manner upon the mind of the people. How 
best could this be done ? “ AH India is seething with the desire to 
raise some sort of memorial,” he wrote in a letter to the Secretary 
of State on January 51ft. But in a country as large as Europe and 
split up by far greater differences of race and cre^ it is very diffi¬ 
cult to se^e on anything which will concentrate the public feeling 
and at the same time worthily commemorate Her Maje^ty^s virtues 
and reign.*’ 

In spite of these difficulties his own mind was quickly made up. 
Within a week of the Queen’s death he had drafted and circulated to 
the heads of Local Government and to a number of representative 
Indian and European gentlemen an elaborate confidential memoran¬ 
dum, setting for^ a cicaf<af scheme for commemorating her reign. 
He allowed no time to be lo^t- The memorandum had been sent 
out on January the 29th; within a day or two it was discussed in 
confidence wiA as many of those to whom it had been submitted 
as were available in Gilcutta, and on February the 4th was pubUshed 
in an enlarged and slightly amended form in the Indian press. The 
possible forms which a memorial might take were enumerated— 
should India horn its contribution erc£^ a building or create a 
fiind, or endow a truSt ? Objefhons to the latter two alternatives 
xpcre Aated and the alternatives themselves dismissed. The con¬ 
clusion, therefore, is arrived at that some sort of a building or 
ftru&ire, provided it be on a sufficiently noble scale, and that it 
possesses the requisite connection with the Queen’s reign and 
personality, will in reality constitute the be^ type of memorial; and 
farther, that, if a locality is to be seleded for the ereftion of such a 
monument, Calcutta is the inevitable site.” 

The nature of the building moSl appropriate to the dicumStances 
of the case was then sketched in considerable detail Nothing was 
mote ^tdldiig in India, he declared, than the paudty of relics of the 
momentous crises through which the Empire had passed, the 
thrilling scenes that it had witnessed, the dAmaric incidencs both 
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of war and peace, the &mous men by whom it had been served. 
Other countries bad their Nadooal Galleiies or Impedai Museums. 
In the great capital drifts of the world—London, Paris, Berlin, to 
name but a few—there were exhibited to the public view pistes 
and bu^ and Statues of illustrious men, the arms they wore, the 
documents they signed, the letters they wrote, the articles they used, 
the personal relics, in €a&, that bring history home to oar imagina¬ 
tion and make it a living reality in^ead of a printed page.*’ Such 
exhibitions did more than bring home to rite people ** the a£hitUcy 
and personality of the paft,” they tended to develop patriotism and 
public feeling. It was a cause of grave reproach that in India there 
was no place to go co where could be traced in a coup d’aH, the course 
of Indian hlCtory since the connections with Great Britain began, 
where could be seen the features or the dgures of historic chara^ers 
or the cecords of the marvellous half century and more that had 
passed under the sceptre of the late Queen. The conclusion set forth 
at end of this closely reasoned document was, therefore, that no 
more befitting or more truly national form of a monument could be 
devised than a great building or hall of Stately propocrions and hand¬ 
some design, ** which should for all time bear her name, and which 
should commemorate, so fu as we can recover them, the renowned 
or remarkable episodes of the paA and should provide a gallery or 
museum for the collection of similar objeCts in the future.” 

These arguments were expounded and enforced by the Viceroy 
in two speeches delivered in Calcutta on February the 6th and a6th, 
iiic Bxit before a great public gathering convened by the SheriE at 
the Town Hail, the second in the presence of an audience assembled 
at the invitation of tiie Asiatic Society of Bengal at the Dalhousie 
In^tute. At the former meeting he was able to announce that 
though the subscription hit had been open for no mote than two 
days, offers had reached him which were “ splendid in their scale of 
munificence,” tiiere being included in the list of offers recrived sums 
ranging &om a,$oc to 1,500,000 rupees. 

It muft be clear that a scheme propounded in so much detril 
wiririn a week of the death of the person to whom it was intended 
to be a memorial was something mote than a happy thought of the 
passing hour. The whole ptojcd was, indeed, stamped in peculiar 
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degree with Lord Curzon^s own pefSonalit7. His passion for recon- 
ftru£tifig history in some tangible form had manifested itself when 
he had firSt lingered lovingly among the ancient buildings of Greece 
and Rome. When he had fumed his gaze from Europe to Asia he 
had been shocked at the callous indifference of Government and 
people to the importance of eiefHng monuments in commemoration 
of the great exploits which had marked the unprecedented achieve¬ 
ments of their race in building up $0 majestic a ^ru&ire as British 
India out of the debris amid which two centuries of Moghul rule 
had spluttered to extindion. He had been less than a year in India 
when he told the Secretary of Sttte that he proposed during his tin« 
to commemorate, by ublers or otherwise, all the interesting houses 
and sites in Calcutta and to ereft in the capital of British India “ some 
memorials of its wonderfully dramatic pa^,'* 

In pursuance of rhis scheme he bad applied to the India Office for 
permission to remove the Statue of Sir Ashley Eden from the site 
which it occupied, in order that he might restore the obelisk which 
had formerly Stood there in memory of those who had perished in 
the Black Hole. The India Council had protected again^ the idea 
of '* parading our disaster and the consequences which ensued 
before die native population; and the Secretary of State himself 
had asked to be a little more fully informed of the Viceroy’s reasons 
for desirieg ** to recall attention to tills episode in our earlier history 
in Bengal.” * Lord Curzon bad at once taken up the challenge. He 
could not for a moment agree with the view put forward by the 
India Council. He was going to have the entire e»nw/e of the old 
fort marked out by marble slabs, so that the knowledge which 
scholars had been slowly amassing might be preserved before all 
trace of it had vanished. The re-ereftion of HolwclI’s obelisk was 
part of the general scheme. It had never been intended to be a 
record of disaster, but a monument to those who had Jolt their 
lives. It had been placed over their bodies, ** upon which Sic 
Ashley Eden now sits in a grotesque marble chair.” The Viceroy 
went on to make it clear that the te-ere£kion of tlie monument was a 
matter with which the India Council were In no way concerned. 
The matter had only been referred home out of courtesy to the 
>L«ner from the Secretary q{ State to the Viceroy, Notonbec 91b, 1S99. 
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surviving relatives of Six Ashley whose dacue it was proposed 
to move. He believed that Sii Wlliiam Eden of Windle^oe Hall 
in the county of Durham, was the neared surviving relative—and 
I cannot conceive that it matters one iot to him whether his late 
les pefte d cou&in reposes in his marble chair in a beaudfol garden 
where I propose to place him, or in a through&re crowded 

with babus and interseded by trains.^* > The that these men had 
died owing to oadve treachery could not be held to deprive them of 
theit right to have rhwf commemoracsd, the 

that their death was pradically the foundation done of the Bddsh 
Empire in India inveds their avrmory with a peculiar hidorical 
importance.” * 

No trouble was too great in a matter of this HoA Lord Oirron 
found that be could not get an obelisk to his likiog made in India, 
and he therefore turned to Eurc^ and secured one oE Silidan marble 
foom Italy, whence it was shipped in the autumn of lyoa to Calcutta. 
The cost of freight, eredion and fixing of the tablets was borne by 
the Local Goveroment; but in order to escape the charge of spend¬ 
ing money from public revenues on an ob|efr of possible controversy 
he made himself responsible for the cod of the aftaal monument. 

While engaged in these aOmdes there had been forming in his 
mind the idea of jud such a hall as be now zecommended as the 
mod suitable memorial to the late Queen. This erplfliued to the 
heads of Local Governments in a letter dated February the 8th, 1901. 

As regards the proposed Victoca Mall or Gallery, I have 
seen it hinted that the scheme has sprung with insufiideng 
consideration into bung. This is not the case. I have been 
working persocEsUy at it ever since I came to India. Not with 
any idea of connefring the projed with the death of the Queen 
—which of course was not anticipated—but with the resolve to 
foxmulate such a projefr and, if possible, to carry it out before 
I left the country. I have even gone so far as to have lists 
made of the various Itatoes objefrs which I shall hope to 
coUefr within its walls ... I happen to know chat the whole of 
the efiefb of Warren Hastings are ftiU in existence In England, 

>L«nESto diB Secretaiy of State, Jeosvy itifa, 1901. 

•IbU,, SoreobM xStia. 1S99. 
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in the possession of a maiden lady who has no connexion 
whatever with his family or name. That is the sort of bequeSi 
that I shall endeavour to get hold of. . . . When Wellesley 
built this Government House everyone laughed at him for 
raising—in the then condition of the British power in India— 
so monumental a pile. Now everyone says that he showeti the 
foresight and the imagination of a ^atesman. Similarly, at 
C^cutra later generations will hll the halls and galleries which 
this will raise.” 

'The history of the Vi&oria Memorial Hall from its inception in 
1901 to ifs opening in 192: has been told by Lord Curzon himself 
in the second volume of his “ British Government in India,*’ and it 
is oniy necessary here to emphasise the fail that the Stately building, 
which in its shlmmerii^ white beauty is a worthy rival of the Taj 
at Agra, is in a very special sense the creation of Lord Cutaon. From 
the time that he fir^t commended the idea to the people of India in a 
speech, ** the extraordinary fire and eamcSlness ” of which made a 
deep impression on those who Iteard it, It was realised that the 
building which he had in mind would be not only a splendid memo¬ 
rial to a famous reign, but in a not much inferior degree to a great 
Viceioyalty. ‘ For five years—from 1917 until after the formal open¬ 
ing of the building by H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, in December, 
1^21—I served as Chairman of the Executive Committee charged 
by the Truftces with the duty of carrying on the work, and I had 
special fiidlides, tbexefbie, for forming an estimate of what the 
project owed to the genius and driving power of its originator. 
And 1 have no hesitation in saying that few men could have cartied 
through to a successful Issue so ambitious a projcdl hedged around 
by so many dilliculties. His a£bve intere^ in ^e work did not cease 
with his departure firom India. Right up ro the day of his death he 
was coo^antly consulted on all que^ons of importance concemiag 
the progress of the work; and at the reque^ of the Truces be 
purchased many objefis for the coHedfion which, without his un¬ 
remitting personal care, would never have attained either the dimen¬ 
sions or the charadter which now di^guish It. 

*C^Wof Febcuary 2Stb. 1901. 
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At outset be wa$ faced with many difficulties and no little 
opposition. Indeed, he soon found that he had undertaken a usk 
which was going to place a heavy tax upon his toeagth. Every other 
Province was jealous of Bengal, and every Provincial capital was 
jealous of Calcutta; and X^ord Curton found it necessary to explain 
that he had no desire to coerce the other Provinces into combining on 
a single monument, Let each Province eredk its own memorial if 
it so desired ; only let it of its generosity contribute something 
to a great all-India memorial as well. He brought the whole of his 
amazing industry to bear upon the proieft. I have pursued the 
national scheme with relentless ardour,” he told Sir S. McDonnell, 
on March the 17th, “ contiolliog the whole proceedings, writing 
all the letters (not, of course, in my own hand), organising the 
colle^ons and making things bum. The result is that I ^all have an 
enormous sum of money. . . . With it 1 shall ereft a noble white 
marble hall in Calcutta which is to be a sort of valhaUa of all Indian 
heroes and wonhies with the Queen as the centre,” 

Had he not already formed in his mind a very clear conception of 
exa^y what he wanted, the que^on of an archltefl might in itself 
have provided a formidable difficulty. As it was, with the assistance 
of his old friend Lord Esher, the matter was quickly settled. “ I 
want a magnificent shell,” he told the latter, when seeking his 
advice ; pure and severe in its simplicity, with various galleries 
and corridors radiating round the central space, which vrill be 
devoted to the Queen. In ocher words, I want a highly skilled 
architefl who can rise to a great conception,”* In these circum¬ 
stances Lord Esher found little difficulrv in advising him. ” To a 
certain extent,” he wrote, ** the choice of an archiieft is always a leap 
in the dark, but on the other hand ijj^u yonrstlf wbatjou want^ 

and you employ a man who is thoroughly acquainted with the 
technique of his profession, you will not find one man dlifer very 
materially from another.”* The outcome of this correspondence 
was the seleflion of Mr., afterwards Sit, William Emerson, whose 
beautiful design in the Italian renaissance ^le gave foichfui expres¬ 
sion CO Lord Curzon’s idea. 

'Letter to Lord Esbet, Apdl txth. 2901. 

'Letter dwed Mey 271b. 1901. 
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Not all the difficulties tpere as easily overcome; and, in spice of 
has enthusiasm, there -were occasional moments of depression when 
in fecc, not only of a dead weight of inertia, but of an opposition 
which seemed to him to be altogether gratuitous, Lord Curzon 
almost lost heart. “ Everybody seems to combine,” he complained 
in a letter to Ian Malcolm, on June the loth, to place obstacles 
in the way of my popularising this scheme—so that I almost regret 
having taken it up.” 

Still the pfojeft prospered and the appeal for funds met with a 
magnificent response. In spite of the fadt that Lord Curzon refused 
to accept the huge offiers of some of the Indian Princes, feeling, as he 
said, that the memorial ought to be crefted by the contributions of 
iht thousands rather than by the munificence of the few, he received 
in the short space of three months no less than ](|aao,ooo, and was 
able to boalt when he left India three years later that this sum had 
swollen CO nearly ^400,000. Later on it was found that even this 
great total was not sufficient to complete the scheme. The world 
war produced its eflefl in India as elsewhere ; the price of material 
and the coSl of living, and with them the level of wages, rose ; and 
other difficulties in obtaining from the quarries of Makrana in 
Jodhpur, whence the Moghul builders of Delhi and Agiahad drawn 
their supplies, the huge quantity of marble required, wore expe¬ 
rienced. Further appeals were made both to the Indian and Bengal 
Governments and to the public, and by December the 5i€t, ijaj, 
the total expenditure on the projefl had risen to approximately 
£5jo,ooo. 

Though the Memorial was formally opened by H.R.H. the 
prince o£ Wales, grandson of Queen ViSoria, on December the 
zBth, 1921, all but sixteen years after the ^late laying of the founda¬ 
tion Stone by King George V, then Prince of Wales, in January 1906, 
the building is not even yet complete in all its details. Yet few who 
were present at the lately opening ceremony in 1921 would deny 
that the goal which Lord Curzon set before himself twenty years 
before had been reached. It is, indeed, the fancit Itru^re that has 
been reared in India since the days of the Moghuls, and the mo 9 
splendid concrete monument of British rule. 



CHAPTER X 2 


A SOLITART SUMMER 
MARCH—OCTOKER IJOI 

Therr was little Idsuxe fbt recicatioa ia these Strecucms days. The 
legislatiTe Session alone made heavy demands upon the Vicero/s 
time. Bills that had been jettisoned ihe year before had to be taken 
in hand. Two controversial measures of importance—‘the Mines 
Bill and the Assam Labour Bill—were successfully carded ; and, at 
the end of the Budget debate which brought the Session to a close 
the Viceroy reviewed the work which had been successfiiUy accom¬ 
plished, not merely by the Legislature during the pa^ Session, but 
by the Government during the pedod that had elapsed since he bad 
taken over the reigns of o£ce. Two years before he bad esdted 
interest by his reference to twelve subje^ with which he had pro¬ 
posed to gee to grips. He had discreetly refrained from naming them 
at the dme, ie^t he should prove to be more prolific in promises 
than in performance. But in view of the progress which had 
since been made, be now felt justified in ** indicating in more precise 
language ** how far lus Governrrxent bad travelled along the road 
upon which they had then set foot 
Real peeress had been made with a number of his twelve sub- 
jedte. Tht problem of the Frontier in its two-fold aspefl—military 
and administrative—had been successfully solved. Nest in impor¬ 
tance he placed die remedy which he had devised for the too fre<^uent 
transfers of officers £com one di^i& to another. It was hopeless, he 
said, to ezpe^ good administration without condnuity, intelligent 
adminillration without local knowledge, popular administradon 
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without pftcsoful interest. And he hoped th«t the reform of the 
leave rules which had been infticuted would do much to mitigate 
the existing evil. Similtrlv, the administrative machine had been 
overhauled in all its branches r the mass of superfluous writing 
with which its wheels bad become clogged had been drastically cut 
down, and a saJutary impetus imparted to if in every one of its 
departments. He then passed on to two matters of special interest 
to the commercial community, hying Stress upon the importance 
of the change which had been effefted in the currency system, the 
outstanding feature of which was the Stabilisation of the rupee, and 
of the efforts which he had made to place the development of rail¬ 
ways on commercial rather than on dcparrmenral lines. So much for 
the first six items in his tabic of twelve. But this did not exhauSt the 
tale of what bad been accomplished. He had already issued orders 
for a comprehensive investigation into the possibilities of irrigatiort, 
with a special view to guarding agalnSt future famine; while the 
vexed problem of the increasing indebtedness of the agricultural 
population had also been taken in hand. As an experimental 
measure a Bill, entitled the ‘'Punjab Land Alienation BUI,” had been 
framed with the particular objefl of benefiting the illiterate peasantry 
of that Province, and was now the law of the land. 

Other matters to which the Viceroy referred in his comprehensive 
survey were the preservation of ancient monuments and the delicate 
topic of the relations between British soldiers and the natives of the 
country. And he mentioned two que^ons of the highest importance 
as now receiving his anxious thought: fir^t, a reform of the educa¬ 
tional system, which would pbee education in India in its various 
branches—University, higher, secondary, tecluiical and elementary— 
—upon a defifutc and scientific footing and would determine dearly 
the relations between private enterprise and the State; and, secondly, 
a drastic reorganisation of the police force, with a view to getting 
lid of the abuses which bad, admittedly, crept into a service which 
was inadequately paid and was open to great a n d very obvious 
temptations. 

The speech was one to which Lord Curzon attached great impor¬ 
tance. He had devoted much thought to its preparation. I came 
back diis afternoon £com Barrackpoie,” he cold Lady Cut2oa» on 
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March the 2 jth. ** There I spent a quiet Sunday, writing my Budget 
speech, which is now finished and covers the whole of the ground,’' 
And when sending a copy to the Secretary of State he referied to it 
as “ A history of the firft half of my AdminiArauon.'’ He also sent 
a copy to Lord Salisbury—‘‘ It is long since I troubled you with a 
letter; nor have I much to say now. I am, however, venturing to 
send you a copy of a speech that I made the other day, summing up 
our administration here of the last two years and Indicating what lies 
before me. It may interest you in socne spare moment to glance ac 
it, as providing some sort of synopsis of what Indian Governmenc 
at present means.” * It was all part of his policy of caking the public 
into his confidence ; and he looked forward with keen anticipation 
CO the comments of the press. Lady Curzon was well aware of the 
importance which he attached to the occasion, and wrote from the 
Indian Ocean, on March the 27th—" This is your great Budget 
speech day, and I shall tingle with impatience until I can read the 
great speech.” On the same day he was busy writing her an account 
of it, Budget juft over,” he wrote. My speech took 6j minutes. 
There was a large attendance. * My t/Ord ’ * quacked loudly ac the 
end, and assured me it was a great performance. Rop 3 sac buried 
in profound slumber. Hensman^ was theie in morning and 
pointedly absented himself in afternoon. The Pio/tfer will, of course, 
have its usual attack.” 

The hoftile attitude of the latter paper was a cooftant source of 
irotation. “ I send you the remark of Capita! on my Budget 
speech,” he wrote, on March the 29th. Of course, the Pianw 
passes it over without comment, chough the Daily News says it was 
the moft remarkable speech ever delivered at the Council cable.” 
And the nea day he returned to the matter. ** Ihe Pioneer has 
never printed my big speech, only extradh from it; said not one 
word about the soldiers part, and left that out altopiber from its 
report. Isn’t the whole thing mean ? Reutei reports chat the papers 
ac home, notably the Dai^ Chromcle ( 1 ) are loud in praise of my 
Budget speech. But I very much doubt If Hensman sene a iine of it 
to The Tims.'* 

*Let(er dsced Much jtn, t^at. 

*Sir John Voodbum. Mr., aftervardt Sir, WaJcerLavreace. 

«Ms, H. Uecamaa, fepreseotaore of the Pieneer aad eonagpoadect of Tit TiatJ. 
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The Strain of these weeks had been very gfcar, and even Lord 
CurzoQ^s appetite for work was temporarily sated. “ Thank God, I 
shall not have, so ^ as I can foresee, to make another speech on 
any subject until November next,” he wrote on March the ayih. 
And on the eve of his departure from Calcutta he paused for a 
moment to take ftock of the position. 

“ Before long I shall have been out here half my time,** he 
reminded the Secretary of State, as a result of his Aockraklng ; 
“ though in my judgment five years is not nearly long enough 
to enaNc a mao to do lasting work. If this is so with a man 
who knew something about India before, and could there* 
fore Start at once, how much more muft it be the case with a 
Viceroy who comes out knowing nothing of India and the 
East P He has barely learned his business before he is wafted 
away- On the other hand, I should think that the work of the 
poft is the most continuous in the w'orld; for there are no 
holidays, and the cocccntiation of authority is greater than 
in any Administration that I have ever seen; so that it is 
doubtful whether the health of any man could Stand it for more 
than six or seven years. It killed both Dalhousle and Canning, 
and the work nowadays has multiplied quite twenty-fold.’* 

An additional cause of depression was the departure of Xddy 
Cufzon for Europe. Though not afhially ill, she was feeling the 
efle^ of life and work in an exhausting climate, and had been 
Uroagly urged in her own interests, as well as for the sake of the 
children, to spend the summer in England. “ I have a summer of 
horrible isolation before me/’ he lamented to Lord Salisbury. 

For these vanous reasons, then, the Viceroy had agreed that his 
usual spring tour should rake the form, so hx as clrcumltancres 
would allow, of a holiday. He had for long cherished the ambition 
of visiting Nepal, and had informed the Prime Minifler of that 
country of his desire on the occasion of his formal interview with 
him on his BxSt arrival in India. Though the suggestion had not 
been very warmly received at the time, he had not given up hope of 
being invited by the Nepal Durbar to visit Kathmandu. I hope 
myself—but diis is an absolute secret,*' he confided to a friend in ^ 
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summer of 1899, “ to pay a visit to NepaJ t«fore long, and I might 
endeavour to get the Nepalese Goveromect to allow a party to attack 
Moui^ Everest.” ^ 

The Nepalese Durbar, however, proved unexpefiedly obdurate, 
and the moit they were willing to concede waa the courtesy which 
they had extended to other distinguished visitors, namely, that of a 
dger shoot in the Nepal Terai. With this Lord Curzon h^d. to rest 
content; and, if he was disappointed at his failure to secure an 
invitation to visit the capital, he at lea 5 t looked forward to the 
recteaciorL which was to be expected ftom three weeks in camp in the 
jungle-clad fringes of the Nepalese hinterland. “ I am, going to have 
a real good tiger shoot in Nepal in April I dare say we shall get 
fifteen or twenty,” he told his brother.» 

Lord CuraoQ was a very good shot with a gun. “ I went out a day 
or two ago with the gieat snipe shooter here,” he mentioned in a 
letter in January ; “ a man named Dodd, who got the record bag 
laA year of i}i couple to his own gun in a aingle day. The birds 
were fearfully wild, as there was no sun, but we managed to get 
fifty couple. Luckily I shot ju^t as well as he did.” 3 Before he left 
TnHIfl he was himself to achieve a record. In a single day in Sind he 
shot one hundred and fifty-three duck. “ This,'* he mentioned in a 
letter, ** is said to be the Indian record.” 4 Another memorable day 
was one in December 1^03, on which he shot a hundred and twenty- 
seven duck j “ there was never a low bird,** he wrote when describ¬ 
ing it; “ the majority forty to eighty yards in the air.” 5 He was aa 
equally good shot with a ride. On one occasion with a small double 
barrel Purdey rifle he killed six animals—tiger, beat and deer with 
six consecutive shots; and at another rime, when shooting in 
Assam with the Maharaja of Kuch Behar, he killed Itone dead one 
after the other three tigers moving at a gallop. The ptospeft of a 

>L«mr Ko Mr. Dovgiu PreshfieM, dated July 9th, iSoy. It ta jntewaiine to Wa 
faotu dik corTCfjkOfldenca (bat (be Mouac STereft expe«doAi of I9aa'a4bad beta 
deft^reiy ad*ocaTed by Z.ord more than rven^ yean before. ** My point 0/ 

Tiev is in the tnaia geogfapbical," b« wrote in (be aame letter. " We ham oa ow 
QOttbem border in India me greatell mountaina in (be world, and yet, owing to ranona 
obftacles or reasons, we know next to nothing of them. X should lil<e ro see a thoroughly 
competent party seat out to aaceod 01 attempt (be asceoto/Kaflcbanjufigaot of Mooat 
ErerA” 

*Lettef (o (he Kon. P. N. Curoo, dated January xytb, tpoi. 

ilUJ. tJW., dated Decenber tycb, 1909. 
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shoot in Nepal was. therefore, an attractive one, and in spite of his 
fatigue he experienced some days of intense intere^ and excitement. 
One day he pursued and shot a chjno in an almost impenetrable 
jungle of pampas grass. '* I saw the great brute dimly Standing in a 
sort of tunnel that he had forced for himself through the bottom of 
the grass. He turned and fled. J fired a shot that caught him in the 
neck and sent him over like a rabbit. Then you never saw such a 
commodoo. He kicked and plunged, and we had to pour at leail a 
dozen shots into him before he was finished off.” * 

But even big game shooting loll something of its zeSt when Lady 
Curzon was not there to take pari in the day's programme of work 
Of play and to talk it ail over with him in the evening. “ Vou have 
QOt yet been gone three weeks,” he wrote, on April ihc 3rd, “and 
it seems centuries.” And he spent his spare time writing her long 
accounts of his doings. Of the bagging of the firll tiger he wrote— 
'• I wish you could have seen the whole sight. It was magnificent— 
too elephants ringing this iirile plot of jungle grass and the single 
beall inside laughing at us for over an hour.” * 

Altogether twelve tigers were shot besides the rhinoceros and 
numbers of deer, boar, partridges and florican. But the long days 
in the sun were very tiring, and there was no escape from the dis¬ 
comfort of the plains in April. “ 1 am lying in bed, Infclted with 
inseCb,” he wrote on April the i7rh. " Millions arc swarming ail 
over me, over the sheet, flying pat againit the lamp, biting my legs. 
It has been an odious day ; fifteen miles shaking and bumping on a 
pad till ] cried with pain and had to get off and walk in the lalt part 
of the march. Then, when we came in, a raging dull Storm. Every¬ 
thing choked with dull—had to Hein tents with all chicks down, hot 
as hell.” In his overwrought Hate the holiday proved somewliar disap¬ 
pointing. “ I left Calcutta pretty well played out,” he hnd told Lady 
Curar^n, in lus letter of March the z^th. Moreover, he had taken the 
fixH shot at two only of the twelve tigers bagged, since, with 
extreme generosity, he had decided that each member of his Haff 
should have the chance of bagging one ; and he was not altogether 
sorry when the shoot was over. “ To-morrow we arc off to Naini Tal 

*L«tter tA Lady Cunon, April ipci. 

•hewt dated Much 1901, 
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4 Dd the great Nepal shoot is over—very tiring—^lisappointing as 
compared with the estimated bag—but yet a good shoot as cornered 
with others.” ‘ 

The extent tO which the Viceroy, in all other respe£b so self- 
reliant, had grown to depend upon Lady Cureon for companionship 
was little suspefted by the public. Her absence created a void in his 
life which he vunly attempted to fill by unburdening himself in 
long conversational letters. His firSt thought on arriving at his 
destination at the end of a journey was always of het. From Simla 
he telegraphed and wrote to her in France. “ I have jult arrived, 
My fult ad has been to send you a telegram to Grasse. My second Is 
to sit down to write this letter to leave by the mail early to-morrow,” 
He described his daily doings, the people whom he met; the progress 
of his work, his plans, his hopes and his fears—everything that 
formed the subjed of daily discussion when they were together. 
*' And now 1 will Slop for the present/* he wrote towards the end 
of a letter of sixteen large quarto sheets, “ since there is nothing 
more to say except that 1 feel indescribably lonely, and I shall doubt¬ 
less feel lonelier every day. It is Like living in a great sepulchre.** 
And he craved for constant and detailed news from her. X like to 
hear everything each day, each hour, not a week condensed into a 
sheet. You m\i§t remember your letters ate the only thing to me in 
the week. I have nothing to cell to you that is not Stale and unprofit¬ 
able. But you can put the life into me.*' * He need have had no fear, 
for Lady Cuizon’s letters were even more voluminous than his 
own. “I cannot tell you what an excitement Sunday evening or 
Monday morning is when the mail comes in,” he told her, on 
June the jih. “I go Straight to the big fat envelopes .... such 
admirable letters, so full, so clear, so well expressed ; jult all that I 
like to hear and know. You muSt not overdo or tire yourself in 
writing them. But Itill, 1 cannot conceal from you what a joy it is 
to me to receive.*’ 

Unless the texture of the bond by which they were united be fully 
underwood, it Is impossible to realise the agony of anxiety which ate 
into his soul during the closing days of his Vicetoyalry, or the 

>L«rrer Canon. Apol :7tb. 

dAted May t4ch, 
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ftufloing nature of tHe blow which fell upon hun shortly afterwards. 
Nor without full realisation of the mental torture which was added 
to bodily suffering can his attitude during those days of woe be 
justly judged, 

But for the present there was no cause for anxiety. The hounds 
of Fate may hare been ftraimng at the leash, but tlicy were ftill 
hidden ffom their viOint. And in the ietters of these days the puckish 
spirit of the Oxford undetgeaduate was often to be seen peeping 
out from behind the sober countenance of the Vireroy. Not all the 
toil and tespoosibility of office had blunted the sense of humour 
with which he looked out upon the world around him. With the 
detached air of an amused theatre goer he chuckled ac the little 
peculiarities and mannerisms of the performers upon the 5 tage, 
enlarging upon them and caricaturing them to his own unmeasured 
entertainment. *'Few of your Lalkua friends were in Naini Tal,” 
he told Lady Curzon in his letter of April the a4th, “ expect the 
ted moufuchioed A—, who wore the same air of blank astonish¬ 
ment at the world in general, and read the lessons in church as 
though they were a Government Resolution,'* On his way from 
Naini Tal to Simla he spent a night at Bareilly with “ a red-haired 
Scotchman who looks sideways at the sky while he addresses you 
and at the conclusion of a funfUon at another halting pbcc on his 
journey he took tea with a gentleman whose wife was a lady 
with a huge purple feather in her hat, a naughty mouth and a roving 
eye." 

News of a mishap to Lady Qirzon’s luggage while travclJing 
in France called forth a torrent of half-humorous expoitulation. 

" You maSt never travel without a courier again. B-, like most 

virtuous and ugly women, is itupid, and a Stupid Scotchwoman is 
thicker than die Great Wall of Qiina.” Dullness was a charaflcriftic 
in those with ts^om he came m contact at which he could never help 
scoffing. *' You remember C ?” he wrote on one occasion. A 
gravestone with a moustache hung on in front in place of an inscrip¬ 
tion, and a wife like a cuStard pudding, but excellent people." Even 
in matters in which he felt bitterly his seme of humour would at 
times obtrude itself. The break in his relations with Sir Mackworth 
Young over the creation of the North We^ Frontier Province was a 
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thing which, as we have seen, cut him to the quick; yet there were 
incidents arising out of it which appealed to him as grotesquely 
comic. When attending a performance given by the Simla A.D.C., 
he fo%md himself separwed by a thin partitioa only from the wife of 
the Lieutenant-Governor. ** Lady Young was in the adjoining box 
and gave me a medusa-Hke bow which would have frozen moft 
people to Stone.” 

From her end of the line Lady Curzon kept him informed of tht 
impressions of his work in India which were current in England and 
of the political situation at home. The general ignorance about 
India amazed her. Everyone realised vagu^y that the Viceroy was 
doing a great work, though few had any very dear idea as to Its 
precise nature. “ India is the great unknown. The moon seems 
nearer to the majociry, and India isn’t more chan a huge troublesome 
name that spells famine and plague.”* His Frontier Policy was 
regarded as his greater achievement, especially as it was generally 
—and, of course, quite erroneously—supposed that this and other 
of his a^, notably his censure of the Welt Kent regiment and the 
publication of his Ponce’s circular, had been carried in the teeth of 
£ecce opposition from his own Council. She was told that what 
puzzled everyone with regard to the circular was how it ever came 
to be published. People looked upon it much as if ** the King of 
England had published an edidt that Dukes were not to go to Monte 
Carlo and gamble.” * 

His prompt iSdoa in despatching troops to South Africa and so 
saving Natal was fully appreciated. And among the few who did 
know India his work was spoken of with genuine admiration. A 
talk with Sir Alfred LyaU had given her untold pleasure. 

Dear old Six Alfred, it made my heart leap to hear him 
talk about India with a depth of feeling, Imaginaclon and know¬ 
ledge that came like a burit of radiance after all the clouds of 
ignorance I have been enveloped in. He said, * George 
Cutzon has got his whole heart in his work; whether we agree 
with all he does or not, we agree that no one ever had India’s 
good more truly before him, and I tbiok he is doing a wonderful 

•Lslict dated May 6tb, lypx. 
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work for ladia.* You know his father absent, far away 
manner. Cao^t you see his old white head sunk in his narrow 
shoulders and the tips of his fingers together.” * 

Any reference to his work in the English press delighted her. 

“ I see the Prince’s Qdet scheme in the papers this morning. 
.... You ace a ruler and an achiever and you arc the only man 
living who is writing /ei/fs on the slate of rime. It is 
pcrfeAly magnificent.” * 

In political circles at home intcrcit centred in St. John Brodrick’s 
army scheme. So far as she could judge it was far from popular. 
“ Mr. Lucy said there was a great feeling of oppwition on all sides 
to it; so Sr. John isn’t in smooth water.” > She went to f Iw House of 
Commons to lilten to the army debate; but finding it dull at the 
moment, sought Arthur Balfour, to enquire what course the dis¬ 
cussion was likely to take. “ We found him engaged in writing his 
book (be said) and he seemed so aloof and so beautiful writing 
philosophy while the army debate raged below.” The following 
week she again went to the House “ to hear St. John on l:is army 
scheme,” and found “ a packed gallery and House and the usual foul 
air and fussing females sitting rows deep in the Speaker’s gallery. 
St. John began with feeble humour, but improved as he went on 
and made a good speech... Henryk replied and rnade a bcat-the- 
box, ramping oration which was all words and no alternative scheme 
to the much abused one,” Later in the evening she returned “ to 
hear Arthur speak at ii.^o. A faltering, ‘if reasons there be, and I 
do not say there ate not,’ speech. And the House in a peefeft uproar 
die whole time, interrupting, shouting and in a $lace of general pan¬ 
demonium until he finished a speech which may rtati well but wliich 
hfiorj calamitously,” 5 

She told him of criticisms passed on St. John Brodrick’s speeches 
by soldiers. But Lord Curaon brushed them aside as prejudiced and 
ill founded, “ I don’t agree with N. about St. John. I have read the 
latter’s speeches in House of Commons and thought them very good, 

‘Urtet dated bfat iith, 1901. Wl, luW iift, toot. s/W, tlay jath. iooi. 

■Mr. K. i4. As^uitb, tiwrvbids btieti. 

JLettes dated May 171b, 1901. 
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clear cool and coutageous.” * He vns constant in his diampionship 
of him. ** I am sorry to read what you have to say about the Wat 
Office/* he had writceo in a letter to Sir A. Godlcy, on January the 
}fd. “ Brodrick is a resolute man and has much itrength of charac¬ 
ter as well as redlitude of purpose. Perhaps he will do more than is 
expcfted.” And lo April he hid tenimed to the subject in a letter to 
Lord George Hamilton. “ I have heard of Brodrick*s great success 
with unmeasured delight. I ventured to defend him in a letter to 
Godley some months ago ; and he appears to be shoving all the 
grit and courage with which I credited him.*’* 

Among the Viceroy's friends in England Lady Curaon found a 
disposition to regard his exile as a sacrifice of his career at home. 
Some of them wrote and cold him so themselves. I wish I could 
see you and have a few calks. I delight in your speeches ; they ate 
fine in spirit and have the fearlessness I love. Bur you are needed 
here, in spite of your noble work in India. Things are weak ac the 
capital, and you muSt remember the Story of the Roman Empire/* 3 
Such talk always elicited a spirited rejoinder. ** Of course, they are 
all wrong in saying that 1 am sacrificing my home career/* he wrote 
Lady Curaon on July the jtd. “When a man is doing well that 
which he is be^ <^ualiiied to do he is not sacdfldAg himself ot 
Sdiything else. He is merely doing the right and inevitable thing. 
Here I can do permanent good to the Empire. At home at the 
present junfhire 1 could do none.** Mr. G. Buckle, of 
had told Lady Cuiaon that if her husband had been in England he 
might now lave been Foreign Secretary. He did not lumself think 
so. “ I do not thiok Buckle was corref^ about me. Had 1 been at 
home I should not have been Foreign Secretary.** Nor did he 
think that with the country shackled by the South African war 
and its aftermath and its Foreign Minister obliged, therefore, to 
assume an attitude of resped^ complaisance toward all and 
sundry, he would have found the poit a congenial oat. “ I could 
not have bowed my head in the temple of every petty international 
Rimmon,*’ he told Lady Cucaon, on July the 8th. In any case, 
work of real importance for the Empire abroad would lay the 

•Letter dated June mb, April in, 1901. 

iLeaet £nam Urs. Cni^k, Juae Sifa, xpci. 
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foundations of a Stronger claim to the confidence of the public than 
mere service in the interests of a party at home. If I am ever 
vanted to lead in England it will be because I have e^blished my 
claim to be thought the right man. That will come from confidence 
in my chaia^i, not from futile Struggles in support of a failing 
Ministry in an eshauSted Parliament.” * 

Lady Cunon was not wholly convinced by such arguments. 
The life of the Government seemed to her to be a somewhat pre¬ 
carious one. If Chamberlain and Milner had captuted the imagin- 
atioa of a se^on of the public which was Strongly imbued with 
the sentiment of Empire, they excited violent antagonism in other 
quarters. For the rest, there was little enthusiasm for the Ministry, 
•^ch she believed might disappear at any time if the liberal 
party succeeded in closing its ranks. Whether there was any one 
leader under whom its various seftions would unite was another 
matter. Lord Rosebery, “ if he bad inflexible purpose added to 
his gifts,” might evolve unity our of the chaos into which the party 
had fallen j but she was puazlcd by his instability and, with one of 
his briUianc speeches before her, she wrote—"Lord Rosebery 
captivates and fascinates, but never convinces; and this rocket 
wHch he has sent up may disappear into space and be followed by 
the old liberal gloom,” Still, it would be foolish to ignore the 
possibility of the unforeseen happening in politics at home. 

" Your ^ylng another year in India ought to depend 
entirely on politics in England. You mu 5 t never let another 
Tory Govcmmcfit be formed with you out of the Foreign 
Office .... If you keep your health, as I pray God you will 
with care, you have the whole future of the party in your 
hands.... No one has anything like your vigour, and there is 
an apathy in London about everything and everybody. Inertia 
seems to have attacked them all. They will need you to come 
back and wake them up. Great as your work is in India, there 
will be even bi^cr in England, where the party is slipping 
down the hill of indifference and incapacity.”» 

'Letter to Lady Oiam, July 3rd. 

>Z«nu£rQfliI^y Curs^ July jUi, 
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She hid much besides policies to wdte ibout, for no day passed 
without her committing to paper for despatch by the weekly mail 
everything that she did and all that she thought- ** I hope you can 
aaahe out my voluminous letters and that all the tittle tattle doesn’t 
bore you. My thoughts never, never leave you, and I Bad that my 
whole interest in people is what they may tell me that may iatereft 
you.” * He hastened to reassure her. “ You mu 5 l know that 1 bve 
all the gossip in them. Conceive the deadly Stagnation of my life 
here and thi think of the weekly delight of getting this puff ^ air 
ftom the Weft which holds all that I hold mo 5 t dear.’*» Thus 
encouraged, she piftuied for him the lighter side of English politics, 
which she knew would appeal to his sense of humour. 

** Some of those foolish hooligans i (who exift to entertain 
lions at dinner) invited Sit W. Harcourt to dinner last Thursday, 
and as Winfton did not know he had been asked, be invit^ 
Lord Rosebery! Both accepted, and for the Bxit time the 
Hooligan Party was confronted with a crisis. .. . They didn’t 
know what to do. Lord Rosebery was put off and asked to 
come another night, unless he desired the pleasure of meeting 
Sir William. Awkward, to say the lean I La/er. Have 
just heard that night of dinner arrived. Lord Rosebery had 
been put off and Harcourt forgot to come I” 4 

His letters at this time show that behind the mask of cold assurance 
which he habitually wore in public there §till beat the heart of an 
intensely human petson—a person acutely subjefl to the patticalar 
frailties common to highly Strung oatures^^xtreme sensidveness 
to success ot failure, praise or blame, giving rise to alternate 
periods of elation and depression. Aequam memento rebus in arduis 
servare mentem is an injuaftion tduch he would raoSt cerminly have 
applauded, but which he was conititutionally incapable of living 

’Letter from L^dy Cuezoa, Mat r«nd, 1901. 

>Le(Kr £rofn Lord Coaoo, JqI; jrd, 1901. 

sCertaifi of the joun^ tod more i/KlepcAdcat oembersoftlie CaoservadTeptm 
viio worked (ogvioer io the House of Comoioot, tecalliog memotks of the Fourth 
Party of so eulter day. Tbe club eonsiOed of fire nembecs—lord Hugh Cedi, Lord 
Percy, Mr. Weofion CbtirchUJ, dje Hon. A. SaoJey and Mr., afeeevards Sir Ian, Mai* 
mlm, by whom it was ftaxced. It was founded phmarilyas t House of Commoos 
Gioiiyt dub aod was nickoabed “ Tbe Hooligans (Hughlinos) by Lord Salisbury. 

tLenarffom Lady Cunoo. July si^ 1901. 
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«p to. ** Geo. H. seems to have spoken out well for me in Budget 
dehttc,” he wrote in buoyant spirits on Auguft the aist, “ and even 
the old Tints has squeezed forth a compliment. My shares going 
op 1 ” But from such heights he embed to more than corresponding 
depths of depression- “ I don’t mind one snap criticism juSt oc 
unj uft of what I have done, e-g., drcolar about Princes. 1 know more 
about it than the critics and I know that I am right, not they. 
What I bar is criticism of what I have not done, e-g., aJl these social 
lies.”* A ridiculous ftory was current in England to the cffcfl that 
Colonel Sandbach, who had accompanied him to India as Military 
Secretary, had resigned because the Viceroy insifted upon his 
Handing behind his chair at meal rimes. Such slanders infuriated 
him. “ I get so downcaH sometimes in all this whirlwind of calumny 
and fifiioQ.” 

He worried absurdly over matters of the most tribal importance. 
He had fallen into the habit of dropping the “ of Kcdlelton ” from 
his signature j and when the family of which Lord Howe was the 
head objefted to this prafHceas an infringement of their own rights, 
he flung himself into a battle royal which involved him in a volu¬ 
minous and acrid correspondence with all sorts of people throughout 
the summer, and ended in his receiving orders from the higheH 
quarters which engendered feelings of almoH childish mortification. 
He was assailed by a growing feeling that his work in India was not 
really appreciated in England, and it was when he brooded on what 
he regarded as the cynical indifference of the British Government 
and public to Imperial work of the highest importance that the iron 
entered moH deeply into liis soul and that he felt most poignantly 
his isolation. With Lady Curzon thousands of miles away he 
lamented bitterly that he had no one to swiHain him, “ Grind, 
grind, grind, with never a word of encouragement; on, on, on, 
till the collar breaks and the poor beaH Humbles and dies. I suppose 
it is all right and it doesn’t matter. But sometimes when 1 think of 
myself spending my heart’s blood here and no one caring one little 
damn, the spirit goes out of me and I feel like giving in. You 
don’t know—or perhaps you do—what my isolation has been 
this summer. I am crying now so that I can scarcely see the page.” * 

•L«nec (0 Ladf Cutzoe, S«pecmbe< 4(b. 1901. *IM., July xjrd, 1901. 
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The enforced separation afftfted Lady Curnon as acutely as it did 
the Viceroy. “ I do fed in my heart that in our life there is a sense 
of comradeship aimolt as great as love. A man can know a woman 
well because her life—consequently the intere^ which mould her 
mind and conceive her thoughts—are more or less simple. A man's 
life is so complex, and much of it lies outside the woman’s sphere.... 
But what is within her grasp has the power of making her truly 
happy. But cake her away feom it all and give her a blank six months 
in search of health, and she muft fed that she has nearly loft her 
anchorage.”» In the presence of her great devotion be displayed 
the Strange—and to all but those who knew lum really intimately, 
unexpe^fed*—humbleness of heart which has been commented on 
in an earlier chapter of this biography. ’ He spoke of his own 
devotion to duty his love for her as ** the two sole redeeming 
merits in an otherwise grim personality.” He realised and frankly 
admitted that his ambitions in life involved ‘'considerable self- 
sacrifice and some subordination ” on the part of any one allied to 
him. And in illuSlration of what his ambition had already led to, he 
turned to the book whose poetic language always moved him so 
ftrongly—“ Desire of me I shall give thee the heathen for thine 

inheritance and the uctermoft parts of the earth for thy possession ” j 
and he added—^ little inconsequently perhaps—“ Thou shalt 
bruise them with a tod of iron and break them in pieces like a potter's 
vessel.” s 


<Lcner Lsidy Cunon. Tul; <4^^. S901. 

»$«« VoJ. I. chapter ni, p. q6. 

sLctrer to Lady Coroa, Sapieenber iSib. tyoi. 
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CHAPTER Xn 


KERCUlAAK LAfiOUSS J LAITO POLICT ANT SDUCAtlOK 
APRIL—OCTOBER 1^01 

It “was only the cooltant flow of work that made this solitary sum¬ 
mer tolerable. ** Viceregal life ii inexpressibly lonely/* he once con¬ 
fessed CO Sir S. MacDonneU, '*and it is only work and duty that 
keep one going. There is enough in all conscience of both^ and my 
heart is in theW** There was cot a Department of Government 
with whose work he did not keep himself in the closed possible 
touch ; and his jealousy for the reputation of his Government led 
him to undertake tasks which few Viceroys would not have left to 
the Secretaxy or Member in charge of the Department concerned. 

Indeed, these days provided inking examples of certain qualities 
and defe^ upon which emphasis has been bid in earlier chapters 
of this biography, notably, Lord Curzon*s tremendous powers of 
work and assimibtion as contrasted with his unwUlingness—it 
amounted almoA to an inability—to delegate work to others. '* I 
say again/’ he wrote in a moment of irritation at some piece of work 
not having been carried out precisely as he had intended that it 
should be, ** chat it is no good trusting a human being to do a thing 
for you. Do everything yourself.” * It was a subjeft on which he 
r^ever grew tired of expatiating. “ Here I am sitting in camp in the 
usual condition,” he wrote Lady Cuezon on another occasion; 
** the one man who has no shirt to put on and cannot therefore dress. 
... H. with his usual cleverness put my shin into a large box instead 
of a small one; and B.C with one of his flashes of genius kicked 
*L<ttei xo ladf Cuboc iq Jftauary lyoi. 
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this box out of the carnage and put it laco a tUea^yanj. Ihen people 
say—Trust to others to get things done I la my mtw there is no 
madder philosophy in the world.” * The frequent testimony which 
he bore to the value of Sir Walter Lawrence’s services con^rutc a 
remarkable tribute, consequently, to the latter. “ His great know¬ 
ledge of India,” he wrote on one occasion, ** his popularity with all 
classes, his Ca£HuInes$ and charm of manner render him la many 
ways invaluable as a Private Secretary. In as I often say, he 
applies a very useful and necessary foil to the more imperious 
chara^teriltics of his ChiefBut few men throughout hi$ life 
were as successful as Sir Walter Lawrence in working with him in 
the capacity of a secretary. 

During the summer of the Government of India felt them¬ 
selves obliged to address the Secretary of State with a recommenda- 
don for the dismissal of an Indian Civil Servant who, while serving 
in a judicial capacity, had brought down upon himself the severe 
censure of the High Court- The draft of the Despatch submitted to 
the Viceroy by the Home Department for his signature at once 
attend his attention. It lacked the ic^ressiveness which he sought 
to impart to all State papers. “ Our Despatch is, probably, the only 
document which, should the case come before Parliament, die 
general public will at all attentively read,” he explained to the Secre¬ 
tary of State,” and it should therefore be a dignified conclusive 
su mmin g up of the entire case against a Qvil Servant whom we 
propose to you to dismiss from the service/’ The case agalnSt the 
ofiicer was so ^oog that he could see no dlfiiculty in drawing up a 
Statement which should be “ both calm and crushing; but I am 
afraid that I shall have to do it myself, which means not only the 
composition of the final letter, but the perusal of the immense mass 
of documentary evidence which will accompany it.” J He accord¬ 
ingly set to work, and in due course produced a draft which was 
accepted “without demur and without the suggestion even of a 
vertAl amendment ” by his colleagues. 4 
Another marter into which he threw himself with characteristic 

^Letter to lAd? Ouron. dated Jajiuarr X2^ 190}. 

^^rter to tbe Sectear? of State, Jiunurv 24^ 1901. 

*iM., Mar ‘xad, X90X. liW., May a^th, 1901. 
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cn«rgy ftxid dicrougluMSS was & challenge thrown out hy Mr. R. C. 
Duct, a retired Indian Civil Servant of Bengali extcaAion, who had 
served with diSlia^Uon in his native Province, on the subjcft of land 
assessments. Id a series of open letters to the Viceroy Mr. Duct had 
discussed the land policies of the various Governments in India with 
the ohjefb of showing that they were largely responsible for re¬ 
curring &mines. Such a challenge was one which Lord Curzon, 
with his belief in a benevolent autocracy as the form of Government 
belt calculated to protect and promote the interclls of the illiterate 
masses, accepted with enthusiasm; for it provided him with an 
opportunity of publishing to the world the beneficent charaflcr of 
British rule. 

“ I believe that we can not only meet our critics on almolt 
every point where they have attached us, but that we can also 
inaugurate great and acceptable reforms, which will place our 
revenue system on a platform supecior to assault for many 
years to come. If 1 can carry out these plans—and my main 
reason for bringing Fuller into the Revenue and Agriculture 
Department as successor to Holdemcss is because of his 
unrivalled acquaintance with the problem—then I think that 
our Resolution should be a State paper of the firlt importance. 
But it will probably take us the next six months to do the 
thing thoroughly and well/** 

He soon found, however, that Mr,, afterwards Sir, Bampfylde 
Fuller’s intimate knowledge of a very technical subjcdl was a handi¬ 
cap rather than an asset In drafting the kind of Resolution chat he 
desired. Lord George Hamilton had expressed full agreement with 
the view that any Itatement jultifying the general syftcm of land 
assessment throughout India should be written in language which 
the ordinary reader could uadedtand. Yet when Lord Curzon came 
to Study the draft which was submitted to him by the Department 
he found it “very bng, very complex, very learned .... and 
thoroughly confusing.’* He at once decided chat, however great 

to Sic A, Codky, Utf ift, 1901. 
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the merits of the document as an erudite treatise on a complicated 
subje^^, it was altogether unsuited to the purpose for which it was 
required. What the Viceroy wanted—*aild what he was detetniined 
to have—was “ a vindication of our Land Settlement and Revenue 
policy urki ft orti\ an answer to our critics and an attempt to convince 
a doubting public and to lay down the lines of a sustained and liberal 
policy in the future. This is the shape into which 1 shall endeavour 
to convert it ; but you may well b^eve that there will be many 
many hours of worry and labour before me ere this end has been even 
approximately attained.”* Later he gave the Secretary of State an 
idea of the hours which he found himself obliged to give to it. 
** During the last five days I have not been out of the house, but have 
devoted something like eight hours a day to the attempt to get into 
shape our pronouncement upon the Land Assessment que^on.”^ 
Lord George Hamilton sympathised with him—It is hard upon 
you that you should have the trouble of personaDy drafting the 
Resolution on Land Assessments ; but it will not be labour thrown 
away. A dear, forcible Statement as much devoid of technicality 
as is possible, laying down comprehensive principles intelligible to 
anyone who reads them, is what is wanted to satis^ public and press 
opinion in this country.”3 

As was his cu^om, he kept Lady Curaon informed of his progress 
with his laborious task. ** I have been engaged in writmg our big 
Despatch about the question of Land Assessments In reply to Dutt 
and our critics/* he told her in a letter on Augult the 7th. “ It is 
the mo^ abitruse, technical and difficult sub^efl in the world, and 
here am I, a Viceroy who has only been for years in the country, 
having to write a great pronouncement on it because the experts are 
incapable of doing it for me.** And as he approached the end of his 
labour he experienced the keen delight which he always derived 
from work successfully accomplished. His powers of assinulation 
were as great as ever, and it was with complete confidence that he 
submicied the result of his toU to the experts for their opinion. “ I 
have at length finished my big Despatch about the Indian Land 
Assessments,’* he wrote on August 14th. One of the things that 

te (be Seeteiarr of State. Juae 36th, >90?. Auguit yth, 1901 

^tcer from tbe Secretary of Sate, AoguA 29th, 190Z. 
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Rop’ does know is land assessment^ since he was a settlement 
officer for many years. And when I submitted my long draft to 
him, though he suggested some useful additions, he could not detedl 
is it one single mi^ke from beginning to end. 'That was good.’’ 

The verdict of the other operts was equally satjsfaftory. “ I 
diiiik I told you before,” he wrote to the Secrerary of State in hit 
letter of Ofiober the jodi, “ that I went oret the Resolution word 
by word with MacDonnell, our greater existing Land Revenue 
authority ; and that though he was in no way responsible for its 
preparation, he accepts every line. From our own body it goes out 
with the approval of Fuller, who is supposed to be the abielt Land 
Revenue oftor of the second generation, of Rivaz, who has known 
settlement work in die Punjab for jo years, and of Arundel, who has 
had a similar experience in Madras.” He begged for it, therefore, a 
fiivourable reception. He knew that there were experts on the 
Secretary of State's council who were capable of writing pages of 
comment and criticism on every paragraph. But it was not for this 
that he xvas sending it home. On the contrary, he had df awn up the 
document, not for the purpose of eliciting the views of other 
experts, but as a ready referee to which all Parliamentary ques¬ 
tioners and other critics might safely be referred. “ The Resolution 
represents the unanimous views of the present Government of 
India, and it i$ the outcome of an amount of labour which 1 truly 
believe that no Viceroy will ever be found again to devote to the 
task.”* 

Mr. Dutt and his fnends, it need hardly he said, refused to be 
convinced, and in due course published a rejoinder in the shape of a 
small book entitled *‘Land Problems In India,”? in which the 
conclusions arrived at by Government were challenged and the 
advantages of a permanent serdement were urged. But upon those 
who were genuinely anxious to arrive at an impanial conclusion on 
a di^cult and much discussed topic its efTefi was profound. It was 
at once recogrused as a notable Stare document, bearing the impress 
of a ma^r hand—as, indeed, the mo$t important pronouncement 

*Mi., afterwvds ^ Waiter, Lawrence. 

»Urt«r ro (be Secielax; of Sate, Odeber 50^1, tool. 

ilasoed io 1905. 
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on knd tevenue policy since Lord Canning^! famous scheme of 
forty years before for conferring a freehold throu^out the country. 
But it was not merely its efiefbvecess as a defence again^ attack that 
elicited the applause of those who Studied it with an unbiassed mind. 
It was the broad tolerance of honeit criddsm lespedtfuJly offered, 
and the readiness to acknowledge the diiedtloos in which improve¬ 
ment might be e£e£ted, that attracted the particular notice of those 
who commented on it in the press. That the sub^eft had never been 
approached by Government in a more liberal and sympathising 
spirit or discussed with greater candour and impartiality was widely 
admitted ■, and it was these charafteriltics which Stamped it in the 
opinion of the majority as a great State paper worthy of the fineft 
traditions of British ftatesmanship. “ The Resolution,” declared the 
Ejt^Issbma/t, “will be a landmark in the history of the land revenue 
policy of India under British rtile.” * The achievement was, in fad, 
a very remarkable one, for it not only captured the attention of the 
layman, but ercited the enthusiasm of the expert immersed in the 
details of the work of settlement itself. One who had served for ten 
years, as a settlement ofHcer and then as Diredor of Land 
Records in Bengal, has told me of the altogether unexpeded interest, 
and even excitement, with which he read the Resolution, recognising 
in it as he proceeded, a truly live document, which not only brought 
to the surface for discriminating judgment every important principle 
in Lnnd Revenue policy, but showed an a^onishing insight into the 
Revenue officer's difficulties and a determination to arrive at a 
solution of them. Indeed, he has given it to me as his considered 
judgment that the Resolution is one which not only appealed, at the 
time when it was issued, with ext r aordinary force to subordinates 
labouring in the fields of distant provinces, but which remains 
now, five and twenty years later, the greatest work on the subjed 
which has ever been penned. * 

But the dismissal of a Gvil Servant and the drafting of a Despatch 
on land policy, though they made large encroachments on the 
Viceroy's time, were matters which were incidental to the pto- 

'Tbe ef Itovary ipoi. 

*Mr. P. C> Lvon, C.S.I>, ai one tune a member of the Goreouncat of Besgel tad 
flOv Fellow ftod Treesiuet of One! College, 0:ifoed. 
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gramme of work which he had mapped out for himself during the 
Simla season of “ If 1 can frame a good Educaiion policy (as 
it is we have none at all) and sketch the outlines of a thorough 
and wide-reaching reform of the Police during chc present summer 
at Simla,” he wrote in a letter to Sir A. God ley, on May the “ ic 
will not be a bad season’s work.” And the formulation of a compre¬ 
hensive educational policy muft be regarded as the ouc^nding 
achievement of the summer of ^901. 

Lord Curton contemplated the result of seventy years of effort at 
imparting an English education to an Asiatic people with a thought¬ 
ful mind. The earliest attempts of Great Britain to introduce a 
system of $race-aided education in India had been confined, broadly 
speaking, to subsidising institutions of an indigenous type ar which 
courses of oriental Studies were pursued. In 1781, Warren Hastings 
had founded the Calcutta Madrassab, where Muhammadans familiar 
with Persian and Arabic received inftruftion in Muslim law. In 
? 7 $a, Jonathan Duncan, then Resident at Benares, had given similar 
encouragement to the Hindus by eUablishing, with the approval of 
Lord Cornwallis, a Sanskrit College at the religious centre of the 
Hindu world. The revolutionary change of policy, under which a 
syltem of WeAem education had been set up under the auspices of 
the Government, dates from the year 18} 5, when Lord Macaulay’s 
famous Minute decided once and for all the controversy which had 
been gathering force between the Orientalists, who ^tood for the 
cxigdng order, and the Anglicifts, who urged the introdu^on of a 
Western Syftcm. From that time onward the aim which successive 
Governments have pursued has been chat of providing for the 
education of the Indian peoples on lines which shall correspond a$ 
closely as drcumltances will allow to chose in force in Great Britain. 
There were to be elementary, secondary and high schools, facilities 
for techoicai iri^trudion, and at the top of the pyramid colleges and 
universities. Since, in the early days of the experiment, the vernacu¬ 
lars were not suited to imparemg inltruftion in modem science with 
its peculiar terminology, it was decided chat the medium of in^tme- 
tion in all higher education must be English. 

Such in brief was the outcome of Lord Macaulay’s Minute of 
1835; and, while it had to be admitted that the sy^em had been 
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tespowiblc for some remarkable results during the seventy years of 
its operation, it was also dear chat it had developed some very 
senous defe^. For one thing, the pyramid had become top-heavy. 
Young men of the middle classes had flocked in vaSi numbers to 
the high schools and colleges—many of them ill prepared by pre¬ 
vious ciaining to undergo either the physical or mental Strain which 
the university courses condufbd in a foreign language imposed 
upon them. The pyramid had, in hift, ceased to be a pyramid at 
all; for, while the high school and college classes bad become 
unduly swollen, elementary education had languished, so that the 
base upon which the whole ediflee ought to have rented had shrunk 
and become incapable of bearing the Arain of the heavy superSb’uc- 
ture. Nor was this all, for the building had become, not merely top- 
heavy, but lop-sided. A Despatch of the Coun of Direflors in 1 854. 
whi<^ had ordained the e^blishment of universides, had also laid 
Stress on the need of technical educadon. And the importance of 
pra^cal courses for young men aspiring to business or ooo-literary 
careers had been reiterated by an influential Commission in 188a. 
There was, however, no enthusiasm for such training in the India 
of those days, and the growth of the system continued to centre 
round purely literary ^dies. 

No wonder that the Viceroy, pondering upon the outcome of 
“the Struggles, the ambitions, the achievements, the errors and the 
hopes *’ of seventy years of English educadon in India, declared that 
if he could frame a good educadon policy it would not be a bad 
season’s work. 

Lord Curaon had none of the ignorant prejudice which led 
Macaulay to record hjs belief that a single shelf of a good European 
library was worth the whole nadve literature of India and Arabia; 
and he realised that many of the defeats of the system were due to the 
fafi that we had never purged ourselves of the taint with which we 
had Started in 1855, namely, that of insisting on “a too slavish 
imitadon of English models.” ^ That education should have scarcely 
touched the masses of the people was a grave indi&ment of our 

>Tbis and cSe sob^e^uent quondoni In (hit <bapfcr, except vheic otbenHse 
ipecKied, tre from (he Minu(e drawn up by Lord Cunon aod dellTBred io the form of a 
ipecch at the opcoios of Uu Educteiofisl CofifereiMe, io Septembee ipor. 
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policy. It could oot be i right thing, he dedated, riuit riuee out of 
every four country villages should be without a school, or that 
more than four-fifths of the boys of school-going age should be 
without even primary educarioo. Here, too, he divined the root 
cause of feiliore. “ Ever since the cold breath of MacauJay^s rhetoric 
passed over the field of the Indian languages and Indian textbooks, 
the eiecQcntary edocarion of the people in their own tongues has 
shrivelled and pined.” He was very hx from sharing the contempt 
for the vernaculars which had vitiated the judgment of some of the 
moft prominent of the Anglicists of Macaulay^s day. “ If the ver¬ 
naculars contained no literary models, no classics, I might not be 
so willing to recommend them. But we all know that in riiem arc 
eoahrined famous treasures of literature and art; while even the 
seaecs of modem knowledge are capable of being communicated 
thereby in an idiom and in phrases wluch will be underwood by 
millions of people to whom our English terms and ideas will never 
be anything but an unintelligible jargon.” He quickly came to the 
conclusion that something definite muA be done to put elementary 
education on a sounder footing. 

From the shrunken base of the pyramid he turned his gaze to its 
higher levels. He found secondary schools exi^g in large numbers, 
and formed the opinion that ^vemment should aim at with¬ 
drawing as much as possible from the direfb management of such 
schools, being careful to regard its own In^rutions, not as com- 
peritors with State-aided schools under private management, but 
as models which should set the Standard to be aimed at. 

The cause of technical educarion seemed to him to have suEcred 
from lack of dear thinking, both on the pare of the public and of 
Government. There seemed to be a vague general Idea that in tech¬ 
nical education would be found the economic regeneration of the 
country. “ Technical Education is to resusdtate our native indus¬ 
tries, to find for them new markets and to recover old, to relieve 
agriculnicc, to develop the latent resources of the soil, to reduce the 
rush of our youths to literary courses and pursuits, to solve the 
economic problem and generally to revive a Saturnian age,” The 
Govecunent of India had been caught up in the same Aceam of 
anxious uicereft but uncertain thought along which these oprimi^c 
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expe< 3 atiOD 8 had been home. “ The autunmal leaves ate not mote 
thickly Strewn in ValJambrosa than the pigeon-holes of out Depart¬ 
ments are £lled with Resolutions on the subject inculcating the most 
specious and unimpeachable maxims in the moSt beautiful language.” 
^ere thought was fluid it was scatcely to be expelled that a£hon 
would he consi^eni or ^ong; “ and where every dreamer experts 
to find in a particular specific the realisation of his own dream, there 
axe certain to be more disappointments than successes.” Int^umes 
had shown that the indued schools which had been e^blished 
were largely engaged in teaching carpentry smithy-work to 
boys who never intended to be carpenters or blacksmiths. “ If 
technical education is to open a real field for the youth of India, it is 
obvious that it axoSt be condufled on much mote business-like 
principles.” 

But of all the aspedte of the educational problem, it was that of the 
universities that most aftonished and perplexed him. The Indian 
umversity was the very antithesis of the type which constituted his 
own ideal Modelled on the University of London, it had acquired 
in an accentuated degree ah the features which dlltinguished its 
prototype from the older residential universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge. The corporate life which was so valuable a feature of the 
latter was wholly lacking in the Indian inSlirudon. It was not even a 
cohedtion of buildings; it was “scarcely even a site.” It was 
merely a body controlling courses of Itudy and setting examination 
papers to the pupils of afldiated colleges scattered over immense 
geographical areas. Neither did the colleges themselves possess the 
features to which the Viceroy attached so much importance. They 
were not residential institutions ** with a history, a ttadidon, a ff/rius 
a tutorial Staff of their own.” They were, in faft, little more than 
coUe^ons of ledhire roocos and laboratories. 

The universities thus constituted had become absorbed in the 
discharge of a single fundion—that of examining the Stream of 
youths that flowed from the high schools to the colleges and on co 
the haven of the university degiee. With the whole course of 
university training dominated by the examinadon, the pdmary 
objedl of edocadoQ bad been loit to view, and cramming had been 
elated to the level of a high arc. This fatal misdire^on of energy 
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caJIcd forth Lord Curzoo^s unitinud dcouncUtlon. “ We examine 
our bo^s from childhood to adolcscence> and we put a pass before 
them as the sttmaum hnm of life.’* The effcA upon the rising 
generation was deplorable. It was no use turning out rcspcdbble 
clerks and minor ofRcials, if this was done at the expense of the 
iocellefl of the nation. A people could not be expend to rise in the 
scale of intelligence by the cultivation of memory alone. “ And yet 
we go on sharpening the memory of our Students, encouraging them 
to the application of purely mnemonic teSts, Stufimg their brains 
with the abracadabra of geometry and physics and algebra and 
logic, ondi after hundreds, nay thousands, have perished by the 
way, the residuum who have survived the successive tests emerge in 
the Blysian iields of the B.A. degree,’* What cliis residuum amounted 
to was dtamadcally demonArated by Stati^cs, which showed that 
of the thousands of young men who sat for the matriculation exam> 
ination of the various universities, only one in seventeen ultimately 
took a degree. “ Some might argue,** declared Lord Cureon, “ that 
te^ which admit of so many failures mu$t be too hard. 1 am dis¬ 
posed to ask whether the preceding itages arc not too easy.’* And 
his coodusioQ was that it was out of this furrow that Indian educa¬ 
tion must at all coAs be lifted before It had been ftnaiiy dragged down 
and choked in the mire. 

He did not suppose that it would be possible to create by a 
Itroke of the pen an Indian Oxford or an Indian Cambridge ; but 
something might, surely, be done to modify by degrees the extreme 
features of a purely examining university and to remove the im¬ 
pediments which stood in the way of the ultimate realisation of a 
happier ideal. Much certainly might be done to improve the com- 
posidon of the bodies which were responsible for the administration 
of these astonishing ingticudons, They were unwieldy and they were 
£lled In the main by persons whose interefls were not primarily 
educational. In an Address at the annual Convocation of the 
Calcutta University, on February the uSth, icjox, he had hinted 
delicately at the unsuitability of the manner in which Fellowships 
in India were ordinarily filled, by quoting his own experience as a 
Fellow of All Souls College at Oxford—“ I had to satisfy certain 
itandards before I could ^tand as a Fellow at all. I was not merely 
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appointed honoris casisoy fitil] less because I had canvassed the votes 
of the eledhsrs. 1 was not given a distinction that endured for a 
lifetime, inespeftive of whether I took any interest in the work ot 
not- My honour was, in faCt, academic, terminable and charged with 
a definite obligation. It was not titular, indefinite and irresponsible.^* 

With regard to education generally, he thought that tht syftem 
had suffered from lack of central control He observed a confiiCk of 
aims which the local conditions of separate Provinces or areas did 
nor justify. 

*'In the praiseworthy desire to escape centralisation at 
Head*4^uarters we appear to have set up a number of petty 
kingdoms, a sort of Heptarchy in the land, whose adminis- 
tradon in its freedom and lack of uniformity reminds me of the 
days of the Hebrew judges, when there was no king in Israel, 
but every man did that which was right in his own eyes. 
Elasticity, flexibility, variety our system must have, But it 
will lose half its force if they are not inspired by a common 
principle or diredbed to a common aim.*’ 

So he urged the creation of a Direfbotship General of Educa¬ 
tion, whose occupant would a& as an e^erc adviser to the Govern¬ 
ment of India and would help to secure that community of principle 
and of aim which was so imperatively needed. He had no wish to 
turn the universities into a Department of the State or “ to fetter the 
coUeges and schools with bureaucratic handcufls.*’ Neither did he 
aim at creating an Imperial Education Department, packed with 
pedagogues and cruSled with officialism.” But he could not disavow 
the responsibility of the Government of India for the living welfare 
of the multitudes that had been committed to its cate. In Lord 
Cufzofl’s day in India there was vety cmphadcaily a king in Israel. 

The subject which the Viceroy bad thus been passing in review 
was a vait one ; in many respe^ it was a techrdcaJ one. He per¬ 
ceived dearly enough the broad defe^ from which the system 
suffered, and he had little doubt in his own mind of the general lines 
along which reform mu^t proceed. But he realised the importance 
both of Strengthening his own hands and of disarming opposition— 
at any rate from official quarters—by securing expert co-operation. 

i8$ 
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He thtcefbre dedded to summoa a conference of the highest 
educational oificeis of Goremmcat throughout India and of repre¬ 
sentatives of the uftiTcrsities to discuss the whole que^on 
tound a table at Simla. He was equallf alive to the importance of 
guarding against the suspicion and dislike with which the educated 
public in India would almoft certainly view any attempt to tighten 
official control over the educational infbtutions of the country, 
and he xws careful to ejq>lain in the course of the speech with which 
he opened the conference that he had no intention of seizing the 
educational machinery of the land by any eoup de main behind the 
back of the people. ** We are not met here,” he told those assembled 
at the conference table, to devise a brand new plan of educational 
reform which is to spring folly armed from the head of the Home 
Department and to be imposed nolens voUns upon the Indian public.” 
He claimed with justice that concealment had never been any part 
of his policy, and he assured them that the education of the people 
was the laSl subjeS with which he would think of dealing in secrecy. 
The dcUberadons of the conference would be informal and con¬ 
fidential; but the outcome of their discussions would be freely 
submitted to the educated seftions of the outside public for opinion. 

The speech which opened with this declaration was in reality 
a comprehensive and elaborate Minute, in which he surveyed the 
whole field covered by the educational problem, It was a Striking 
example of the powers of lucid analysis and efieltive presentation 
which he possessed in so high a degree. It was, further, a model 
of tadbfol exposition and persuasive appeal. It was the outcome of an 
Immense amount of careful thought and patient inve^gation. 

” I have had a laborious week,” he wrote on August the ai^, “ for 
I am preparii^ for the Educational Conference which I have sum¬ 
moned to meet here on September the xft.”* It was addressed as 
much to the outside educated public as to the experts sitting round 
the conference table. And he had the sadsfa&on of finding that it 
was successfol—temporarily at leail—in disarming the ciitidsm 
which he had feared his method of procedure might evoke. “ The 
speech which I made on the opening day,” he told the Secretary 
erf State, “ has been received with singular unanimity, and I may 
*l«tref Cniaoe. 
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also say enthusiasm, by the NatjTC press.*’ It -was not uatil kter, 
when the recommendations of the Commission which he found it 
necessary to appoint to report on the universities seemed to tend 
towards officialising those inltitutions* that the inevitable ftorm of 
agitadon broke. 

The Strain imposed upon the Viceroy by these labours was, 
perhaps, the severest to which he had yet subjected himself. 

“ I may not be able to write to you at quite the usual length this 
week,” he told Lady Gar2on in his letter of September the 4th, 
since I am exhausted and rather run down. I have the 
Educational Conference siccing in Simla . . . and every day 1 
drive down to P.W.D. and take the chair from 11 to z ; home 
to lunch, then conference again from j to j.jo. I have to 
guide everything, frame all the resolutions and prafdcally 
talk the whole time. It is moft tiring, and with all my work 
on the top of it, Jt is almoll too much- Then lately 1 have had 
serious pains all down my tight leg, particularly between the 
knee and ankle. Jult now they are paining me greatly, and I 

cannot ^nd for more than about two minutes at a . 

It all means overstrain. When Tbis conference is over I shall 
go to bed for a week and recover.** 

The conference sat six hours a day continuously for a fortnight 
and passed without a dissentient voice no less than a hundred and 
fifty resolutions, every one of which was drafted by the Viceroy 
himself. Lord George Hamilton, who had had as much experience 
as anyone of Lord Cuezon’s tremendous powers of work, was 
ftankly amazed at this laCeA exhibldon of them. 

** The conduS and conclusions of the Educational Con¬ 
ference is a piece of work which would tax the energies, both 
physical and mental, of a Hercules. I heat ftom other sources 
that your management and handling both of the questions in 
discussion and of the members present, was ma^erly, and that 
to you alone is the credit due of having accomplished the 
unique feat of getting twenty educationali^ to sit round a 
table and agree with pxaftical unanimity to i^o resolutions 
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which in the ag|fcgate touch and remodd almost every coQ- 
ccivable branch of education.” ‘ 

The achievement did, indeed, provide a femarkabJc Hluftradon of 
the extent to which the personality of the Viceroy towered over 
those of everyone in India and dominated the whole field of Indian 
Govetnmer^t 

Some of the recommendations of the conference bore immediate 
fruit. A Direflor General of Education was appointed in x<foa, 
the fir 5 t occupant of the new po 5 t being Mr. H. W. Orange, an 
official of the Education Office in London. Other reforms came 
into operation more slowly. As a result of the Report of the Uni- 
versiries Commission of ijjoi legislation was undertaken in 1904 
which tightened the control of Government over all higher educa¬ 
tion ; reorganised the governing bodies of the universities; 
invented them with teaching powers ; laid down conditions to be 
observed by all college seeking affiliation to a university ; required, 
amongst other things, that every college should be under the control 
of a governing body, in which representtrives of the teachers 
mvSt be included, that hostel accommodation should be provided 
for such Students as did not reside with their patents or guardians, 
and that the whole of the college income should be expended 
upon the purposes for which these institutions ostensibly cxi^d. 

This latter provision was Intended to bring to an end the evils 
of the profit-making proprietary college, and was a potent cause of 
the bitter hostility which the reforms evoked. But the main ground 
on which the Indian public based its opposition to the proposed 
changes was that their effefl muSt be to convert the universiriea 
into a Department of the State. It was on these grounds that the 
Universities Bill was assailed by Mr. G. K. Gokhalc during its 
passage through the Legislative Council. The prospefl of a real 
reform of the educational syfitm had been welcomed by the Indian 
public. But he could not look upon the Bill as anything but a 
retrograde measure, which ca^ an unmerited aspersion on the 
educated classes of the country and was destined to perpetuate 
“ the narrow, bigoted and inexpaaslve rule of experts.” * 

'Lccter dated OSober :7 th, tmj. 

>Sp«e«h oa tbe £Ad cf ^ BiH, on March tbe {904 
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That the control of Government would be tightened and its 
powers of supervision increased was true enough—indeed, it was 
the opinion of yet another Commission appointed to report on the 
University of Calcutta in 1917 that the Act of 1904 left the Indian 
universities, in theory, though not in praftice, among the most 
completely governmental universities in the world. But what 
Lord Cufton realised, and what his critics were determined never 
to admit, was that without the direft intervention of the State 
there was little prospcft of any reform being undertaken at all. 
** Our educational problem is nearly as thorny here as yours has 
been at home,” he told Lord Northbrook, in a letter dated April 
the and, 1903. ” For, whereas all shades of opinion implored me 
two years ago to reform, now that refotm is taking shape everyone 
finds that the statns quo is incapable of improvement.” 

In Bengal, where the syftcm had taken its Strongest hold, popular 
feeling displayed itself in a Itorm of passionate denunciation. In 
the Indian press Lord Curson was accused in language of hy^erical 
ejctravagancc of ringing the death knell of all higher education. 
From ” the greatest of Viceroy's,” foe an extension of whose term 
of oiBce these same writers had only recently been clamouring, he 
became a sinilter figure whose every aftion conSlimted a menace 
to the cherished aspirations of the Indian peoples. “ The Town Hall 
and the Senate HalJ of the University,” he told the Secretary of 
State, on September the loth, 1901, “ have been packed with shouts 
ing and perspiring graduates, and my name has been loudly hissed 
as the author of the doom of higher education in India.** Lord 
Cur2on was not to be deterred, however, by opposition which he 
believed to be famous and which he was satisfied was in any case 
ill founded; and in due course the Universities Bill, after being 
subjef^ed to discussion ladling over a period unprecedented in the 
proceedings of the Legislative Council, became kw. 

One would like to think that labour so great, inspired by ideals 
so high as those by which the Viceroy had been a^l^ted, had met 
with a commensurate reward. But with the period which elapsed 
before the system of higher education came once more under the 
scrutiny of a Commission open to view, truth compels the admission 
that the changes a^hially brought about were small out of all 
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proportion either to the amount of time and thought which the 
Viceroy had devoted to them or to the ^olence of the opposition 
with which they had been assailed. Important improvements in 
matters of detail were undoubtedly ef!cfled ; but in its broad outline 
the system of higher educadon remained much as it had been 
before. The Commission of 1901 assumed that the affiliating system 
had come to ftay. It did not contemplate the possibility of a radical 
lecon^tru^on of the ezlfting ofganisation> but aimed rather at a 
rehabilitation and Strengthening of it. It failed to foresee that, in 
Ae dccunaftanccs prevailing in India, the Strengthening of the 
system might also further encourage the tendencies wliich it had 
developed in its tiaregenerace days. This is indeed what happened. 
The rush of Itudencs to the literacy courses which the universities 
provided was not checked, but rather stimulated. By 1917 the 
number of candidates for the matriculation examination of the 
Calcutta University alone had reached the amazing figure of six¬ 
teen thousand. A graphic pi£hire of the situation was painted by 
the Commission of that year, under the diitinguisbed chairmanship 
of Dr., afterwards Sir, Michael Sadler, whose services Lord Curzon 
had himself been anxious to secure as his Director General of 
Education fifteen years before. 

The summing up of the situation by the Sadler Commission pt^ 
vides a measure of the difficulties with which all reform in India is 
hedged around. That “ an elleflive synthesis between college and 
university was Hill undiscovered when the reforms of 1904 had been 
worked out to dieir conclusion ” ; that ** the foundation of a sound 
university organisation had not yet been laid,” and that “ the prob¬ 
lems of high school training and organisadon were unresolved ” *— 
such conclusions cooHitutc a sufficiently depressing epitaph, surely, 
upon the tombHoire of so much aspiring and Hrenuously prosecuted 
endeavour. 


•Report of the Cakuna Ul^Tcnity CoixiaUsvon, VoL I, ehiptet ffl, 

paagnpbs and 
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CHAPTER Xm 


KANTPUA fiUKMA 
OCTOBER—PBCSMBER 1901 

^ a letter to Sir CHntoo Dawkins^ Lord Corzoo declared that 
the summer of 1901 had been the heavier which he had yet b fld in 
India. The Strain imposed upon him by the Educational Conference 
had, in been more than he could ^tand ; and before the end of 
September he was obliged (o retire to bed in search of relief from 
the pain which he was experiencing in his back and leg. He mended 
slowly, recovery being retarded by insomnia, and he was ^dll 
prostrate when, early in October, a crisis arose across the Indian 
frontier, which added anxiety to the exhaustion from which he was 
suflering. At eight o’clock on the morning of October the jrd. 
Sirdar HabibuUa Khan informed the Bstish Agent at Kabul that 
his father, Abdur Rahman, Axnk of Afghanistan, was dead. The 
news reached the Viceroy on the 7th and was at once telegraphed 
to the SecreCary of State. “ And so the blow has fallen and &e great 
crisis has arrived,*' he wrote two days later. “ I have always had a 
sure premonition that it would happen in my day.” 

Uncertainty and the shadow of civil war always hung darkly over 
the land when the Afghan throne became vacant, and Lord Curzon 
weighed up the probabilities of peace and war. Abdur Rahman had 
ruled with a rod of iron. His policy of cruelty and of exterminadon 
where those who did not love or sufficiently fear him were com 
cemed, mult, he felt sure, have given rise to many smouldering 
antipathies. Some of the tribes, too, had little love for the Barukz^s. 
On the other hand, HabibuUa, as he had seen him when a gueft at 
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Kabul some yean before, was amiable, respefted and popular, and 
might be counted on to introduce the more merciful and humane 
dispensation for which many craved after the rutliless rule of Abdur 
Rahman- And taking everything into consideration, he thought 
the chances of a peaceful succession were good. In any case, he 
was prepared for any emergency that was Ukely to atisc. Mobilisa- 
tioD plans were ready for an advance from Quetta and Peshawar, 
and troops could be pushed forward along both lines without delay. 
He was naturally anslous to avoid taking any a^on which might 
suggest either uneasiness or an intention to advance-^n anxiety 
which was entertained even more Strongly by the Secretary of 
State, who telegraphed inSlrudions that no forward movement 
was in any circumstances to be made without the approval of His 
Majefty^s Government, and that any cx>mmunication wliich the 
Viceroy might think of making to Habibulia should be firft sub¬ 
mitted to him for his concurrence. 

Lord Curzofl's estimate of probabilities foreunarely proved cor¬ 
rect ; and on O^bet the loth he received a letter from Habibulia 
himself, informing him that he had been accepted by the army 
and people as the lawful Sovereign of Afghanistan. “My duty,** 
he added, “ is to act and behave in the same manner as my revered 
father used to do, and I will be a friend of his friends and avoid 
his enemies.*^ The Russian Government, whose Ambassador 
in London was at once informed that His Majesty^s Government 
were prepared to recognise Habibulia and desired nothing more 
than that the status qm should be presenred, showed no signs 
of moving, and with farther reassuring news fUrering through 
&om Afghanistan, the Viceroy felt himself at liberty to proceed 
with the tour which he had planned across Assam and Manipur 
to Burma. Later on, when Habibulia had bad time to consolidate 
his posldon, there would be important matters to discuss with 
him. The Viceroy was in no mood to tolerate under a new 
the sort of relations between the Government of India and the 
ruler of Afghanistan which had grown up under the astute manipu¬ 
lation of Abdur Rahman. He contemplated the despatch of a 
Mission to revise and regulate the political relations between 
the two countries. Bat he did not wish to rush matters. There 
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was iust i possibility that HabibuUa himself might wish to let 
it be seen thit he had Great Britain behind him. " In such a case 
I do not say that we ought to be coy,’' he told the Secretary of 
State. Otherwise his advice was to see how things in Afghanistan 
shaped before deciding on the ne^tt Itep to be taken. 

His tour took him across a little-known rta^ of country lying 
between Assam and Burma. He had been renting on his back for the 
greater part of a month, and his leg Still gave him a good deal of 
pain when he set out from Simla. He was even doubtful if he would 
be able to carry through the journey which lay before him. Change 
of scene and mode of life, however, proved beneheial, and before 
he had been on tour for many days he was able to report improve¬ 
ment. Since I left Simla my leg is getting better. But I have to 
be very tender with it still, and cannot walk for more than aoo to 
}oo yards.” * He and his party rode on small, surefooted Manipur 
ponies, travelling all day through magnificent tropical jungle which 
clung to the sides of range after range of verdant hills. On the loth 
of November he crossed the frontier of the State of Manipur and 
the old delight which he derived from Asiatic travel surged up. 
** 1 am writing to you from a locality &om which no Viceroy has 
ever before written a letter,” he boasted to the Secretary of State. 

At ImphaJ, the capital, he addressed a great gathering of the 
people, and told them why he, the representative of the great King, 
had come so far from the beaten track to visit their little-known 
country. He had done so partly for his own satisfa&ion, in order 
that he might Audy their rec^uirements at fiiit hand, but also because 
he was beyond all things anxious to bring home to the minds of the 
people in the remotest comers of the British Bmpire that the arm of 
the Government was long enough to reach them and ^ong enough 
to secure for them the blessings of peace and order ; and, further, 
that when they themselves spoke of the Sirkar, they were alluding 
not merely to a dim and intangible force, ” but co a concrete 
authority and living persons.” 

These allusions to the reality of Government were made of 
deliberate purpose. Ten years before, Imphal had been the scene of 
a shccking tragedy. The people whom the Viceroy found " neither 

*Lettfit M (he Scewtary of Sate, NoTeisb«c nth, i^i. 
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warlike, not vuidvil, nor revengeful, flOf hostile,” had then dared to 
raise their hands againSt the authority of the Sirkar, had destroyed 
the Residency and had massacred a number of lugh British officials, 
“lam Staying in the new Residency,” he wrote on November the 
I jlh, “ built OR the site of the old Residency, that was destroyed in 
the rebellion of iSe^i. Exaftly opposite the window as I write, and 
juSt on the other side of the road, are the moat and fallen rampart 
of the Pat, or Palais enclosure, inside which Quinton, Grimwood, 
Skene and others were killed.” He made a cardul inspection of the 
spot where Grimwood had been speared while mounting the ^ps 
to the Durbar Hall; the room in which Quinton and Skene had 
been chained before being taken out to be decapitated in front of 
the great dragons, and the site where the guilty Manipur Prince 
had subsequently been hanged in the presence of twenty thousand 
people. The pi^re of it which he conjured up sank into his mind 
so thtt he could not put it from hlffu He watched the polo, the 
races, the wrestling and the barbaric dances which had been arranged 
for his entertainment; “but behind all this phantasmagoria of 
savagery and good humour/* he told Lady Curaon, hung in my 
own mind the perpetual cloud of the great tragedy of He 

could not understand how a peaceful agricultural people had been 
goaded to such excesses i and his Study of the hlftory of the episode 
led him to the conclusion that it would always remain “ one of the 
molt altonishing incidents as well as one of the molt appalling 
blunders of history.” 

Manipui had quickly been awakened from its nightmare, and for 
the pair ten years peace bad reigned supreme. As a result of Bridsh 
influence, Lord Curzon reminded those assembled in Durbar, 
forced labour had been abolished, domestic slavery had come to an 
end, a ixew and less onerous system of taxation and land revenue 
bad been introduced, roads had been made and bridges built. 
“ The Hill Tribes are peaceful and contented,** he declared j “ each 
mac is safe in his own home; and if some old Manipuri of 50 01 
even to years ago were to come back from the spirit world, be would 
say—‘ Tiiis is a new and a happier Manipur.* ** 

Yet, in spite of this happy Hate of things. Lord Curzon was 
amazed to rind traces of the baiieful a^vities of the MUi&iy 
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Department On going over the Pakce enclosure in search of ruins 
of hi^rical and antiquarian intere^ he found that the few chat had 
survived the upheaval of 1891 were about to be demolished. He 
demanded an eicplacation, and he described the result in a letter to 
the Secretary of State. The buildings were to be pulled down, it 
appeared, because they would be on the glacis of the new fort, 

“ New fort—I gasped in amaaemeat, What on earth is that ? 
Would you believe it, these military people have gone and 
decided to build a great new fort to co^ sis lakhs in Manipur. 
Here are these Manipuris, the most good-natured, harmless, 
though excitable, people in creation, who were only driven 
into a revolt agaii^ us by a series of blunders almo^ no* 
paralleled in history. We crushed them, we have disarmed 
them; we have built enormous barracks and planted a native 
regiment there ; they have not got a kick left in their wretched 
body ; and now our militaxy wiseacres are going to overawe 
them with a iidt-class fort. Indeed, I discovered that the only 
reason why this ftrufhire had not yet been created has been 
that at the la^ moment the plans were condemned because 
they did not provide for Steel shutters and machiouHs 1” 

like so many other projefts of a similar nature which Lord 
CurzoQ had brought to an untimely end since first setting foot in 
India as Viceroy, that for building a great fort at Imphal was quietly 
buried. 

From Manipur the Viceroy proceeded to Burma, a land of mag¬ 
nificent possibilities, which developed somewhat slowly owing to 
“ a certain torpor, the result partly of an enervating climate,*’ which 
seemed to him to hang rather heavily over the scene. After travelling 
from north to south Mandalay and Rangoon, he bade farewell to 
this outlying Province of the Indian Empire from Moulmdn, “ one 
of the prettied places that I have ever seen ; rather out of the way, a 
little bit in a b^kwater with a certain pifturesque slatternliness and 
somewhat deficient in go and energy/'* but loyal and warm¬ 
hearted. 

^Letter to the Seexetaty of Snte, December i 5 ih. 1901. 
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The tour vns, m a great success. Lord Carzon’s health 
had obviously benefitedthe demands upon him had been much 
less exa£dng chan had been the case during the tour of die pcecedlng 
autumn, and the journey itself had been “ Jess prorrafted, and. on 
Che whole, more pifiutesque.” Burma appealed to him on more 
grounds than one. Great parts of it were Clill a country for the 
pioneer. The Southern Shan States, whose Chiefs filed past him in 
Durbai, comprised a territory of forty thousand square miles of 
ferdle soil, enjoying also valuable mineral possibilities. He saw in it 
“ one of the undes^oped assets of the future.” Then the Province 
possessed a long land frondei—a geographical fearure that always 
appealed so Strongly to his sense of romance, that In after years, 
when invited to deliver the Oxford University Romanes Lefiure, he 
chose " Frondets ” as the subjefl of his Address. “ The Frontiers 
of Upper Burma,” he reminded chose assembled in Durbar at 
MandaJay, “touch those of China and Assam; they bring the 
territories of Great Britain into condguity with the Asiatic 
minions of France; they extend to the boundaries of Manipur and 
Assam; and they shade away on the north Into unvisited tracts, 
peopled by unknown and semi-savage tribes.” 

And la^ but not leaA, Burma was the home of a diAinddve 
civjlisadon and culture attrafUve in themselves and well worthy 
of perpetuation. Evidences of its peculiar genius were Arewn 
over the land in the shape of its ardsdc and architefKiral monuments 
—" so fanciful, so ingenious and so picturesque.” And within its 
borders Still flourished “a venerable and a ^iiJ famous religion, 
whose teilcs are scattered throughout the Esit and whose temples 
are among the beaudes of the Oriental world.” He hoped that 
contaA with Great Britain would not destroy these distinguishing 
features of a great inheritance. “The most loyal subject of the 
Kiiig*Emperor in Burma, the Burman whom I would moSr like to 
honour, is not the cleverest mimic of a European, but the man 
who is truest to all that is moft simple, moSl dudful and of beft 
repute in the inflinfts and the customs of an ancient and attractive 
people.” 

Lord Girzon’s solicitude for the preservadoa of her ancient 
heritage did not end with words. He was shocked at the indifference 
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•which had hicherto been displayed towards her historic buildings. 
He found the Queen’s PaJace at Mandalay occupied by the Upper 
Burma Club, and King Thibaw’s Throne Room and Audience 
Hail used as a garrison church. And he drew up an elaborate anH 
detailed Note, in which he laid down the Steps which were to be 
taken to restore and maintain the Palace buildings, both ** as a 
model of the civil and ceremonial architedhare of the Burman 
kings ’* and as “ a compliment to the sentiments of the Burman 
race.” The whole senes of buildings was to be cleared of occupation. 
The whitewash which had been smeared about was to be removed, 
and, if the crimson lacquer below had perished, the sur&ce painted 
the same colour. All traces of recent occupation of the rooms of the 
Palace, either as official residences or as Government offices, were 
to be cleared up. The outside walls and platform, which in the time 
of the kings had been white, but which were now grey—“ one of the 
hideous innovations of the Public Works Department ”«—.must 
be restored to their original condition. He ridiculed the plea that 
the Burmese would be led by rhe preservation of the l^lace to 
imagine that there was a chance that the monarchy might one day be 
restored. “ Any such fandful notion, even if it exiils, cannot long 
sundve. No one believes for a moment because we preserve and 
ate re^oring the Palace of the Moghuls at Agra that we contemplate 
pladng that dynasty again on the throne.”» 

The molt Important que^on upon which the Viceroy was called 
upon CO make a public pronouncement in Burma was that of railway 
conltrudbon. For some time palt the advantages of two great trunk 
lines had been vigorously canvassed, one linking up Burma with the 
Indian iziainland via Aasam; the other forging its way into 
the hcan of China, with a view to tapping the immense 
p>otential resources of Saechuan. They were schemes con¬ 
ceived on a large scale and designed to serve Important 
Imperial purposes—schemes, therefore, which a priori might have 
been expected to appeal powerfully to Lord Curxon. But if, as has 
been shown in an earlier chapter,* Lord Curaon was inclined to 
minimise difficulties Standing in the way of a desirable end, when that 

'Nett b? Lnrd Curaon, dated December and, 1901 

»VgL 1 , ebtprer XVU. 
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end ky in the abftraA field of high politics and diplomacy, he could 
be remorselessly prafdcfll when feced with purely concrete issues. 
He had never ceased urging the Cabinet to do something to maintain 
the position of political and commerdal supremacy which Great 
Britain had once enjoyed in Persia; but which now seemed to be 
slipping gradually £com her. Yet when at la^ Sic Arthur Hardinge> 
had recently been sent to Tehran as Minister, put forward 
cerain definite proposals with the approval, if not at the direft 
instigation, of Lord Lansdowne, they were tom to ribbons by Lord 
Curaon himself. Sir Arthur Hatdinge urged tlic conltruftlon of 
roads in Weftem Persia. Lord Curaon dismissed the suggestion 
as “fentaAic.” Cart roads would be quite useless in WcAem 
Persia, he declared, since (i) the gradients are too Aecp ; 
(a) them are no carts; (j) there are no cart horses; (4) 

the traders prefer camels and mules.” An attempt to im¬ 
prove the existing caravan routes would be a difierent matter. 
Yet even this would be a measure of doubtful advantage. You 
should remember—what no one seems to have thought of—that if 
you make a toad up from the Gulf to Kcim&nshah and Hatnadan, 
It will be a road for Russian goods to come down by as well as 
British goods to go up by.” * And he returned to his conAant cry— 

What is really wanted in Persia, more than anything else, if 
British interests are to be prote&cd, is a policy of the British Govem- 
rcent” 

So, too, in Burma he poured ridicule on the grandiose scheme of 
linking up British India by rail with the Yangtsze valley. Even if it 
were proved that the conAtufbon of such a railway was a physical 
possibility, the idea that “the wealth of Szechuan would Aream 
down a single metre-gauge line, many miles of which would have to 
scale the mountains by a rack, to Rangoon, while great arterial 
riveis flow through the heart of the province of Szechuan itself, 
which are quite competent to convey its trade to and from the sea— 
—is one, as it seems to me in the present Aage of Central Asian 
evolution, almoA of midsummer madness.” He could see no 
possible reason even for carrying the existing railway from Lasb io 
on to the Kuolong Ferry on the Chinese frontier, since the entire 

’Leitec to the Sccretaiy of Stau, JuAe tSth, t^2. 
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Quno-Burmesc trade ^ras successfully transported in two dug-outs 
and amounted to less than one hundred tons a year. His summing up 
moH have damped the ardour of the mo$t enthusiaitic advocate 
the projed. ** For my own part, therefore, I cannot advise that in 
the pursuit of f^dful political ambitions we should use Indian 
money to spreadeagle our railways over foreign countries and remote 
continents, while all the time there is lying the moSt splendid and 
lucrative field of inve^lment at our doors. There is a good deal to 
be done within range of our own perch before we begin to flap our 
wings in distant firmaments.^** 

It so happened that tiie Secretary of State had taken up the 
question of the possible extension of the railway into China “ rather 
earnestly,*’ and that a good deal of trouble had been taken at his 
request in framing a reply to a memorial on the subject the 
Liverpool Chamber of Commerce. The Viceroy's uncompromising 
denunciation came, consequently, upon the India Office—as Sir 
A. Godley put it—with what Wordsworth calls a shock of mild 
surprise.'* Lord Curzon replied with some impatience. “ Of course 
1 did not know, when I spifUcated the Mandalay-Kunlong, ox rather 
the Kunlong-Yunnan t^way, that I was putting a spoke in any 
India Office wheel.... I deliberately undertook to shatter what I 
believe to be a wild a«id dangerous halludnation ; and I am amused 
to see that the English press, who have for years howled for this 
railway with the insilteace of ignorance, appears to welcome with 
enthusiasm the demonglration of their miftake." * 


’Reply to fto Addten from dw Ruigooo QiAmber of Coixkmerce, December toth. 
xaot. 

'Lener to Sir A. Godley, Jenuaiy sad, 1 902, 
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CHAPTER XIV 

SWSHTNB AND StlAIXDW 
JANUARY—ATRIL ipOl 

To the burden which the work and social duties of the Calcufta 
season imposed upon the Viceroy there was added at this time a 
good deal of anxiety arising out of events beyond the Indian froxi- 
tiecs. At CO time since he had hrlt landed in the country liad any 
part of the horizon cut by the serrated outline of her long land 
frontier been wholly free from clouds. Bur now, as he caft his gaze 
the length of the va^ arc of tumbled mountain limned in again^ 
the oonhern heavens, it seemed to him chat in more thin one 
direftion the clouds were gathering sub^^tnee. 

To the perennial Persian problem, which was seldom absent from 
die Viceroy’s mind, was now being added the definite problem of 
our relations with Tibet. Tlie ffontier between that country and the 
border State of Sikhim, the outermoA bulwark of the Indian Empire 
in that diredbon, had been defined by a Convention between Great 
Britain and China, as the suzerain Power, in i S90 ; and regulations 
governing the fiow of trade bad been embodied in a further Agree* 
meat arrived at in 1S9;. To Lord Curzon’s surprise and indignation, 
be learned chat the Tibetans were playing fsA and loose with the 
provisions of both Agreements. The boundary pillars which had 
been set up were overturned ; the frontier itself was ignored by the 
Tibetan herdsmen, who drove their flocks across the passes down 
into the paAure lands of Sikhim, while the frontier oi^cials were 
devoting all their ingenuity to placing obAacles ia the way of the 
smooth flow of uaas-&oiitiet trade. The Tibetans were, in fa^ 
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SUNSHINE AND SHADOW 

snapping their fingers with complete impunity at the might and 
maje^ of Great Britain. The Chinese Amban, to whom Lord 
Curzon had applied for redress in the spring of i8pp, had admitted 
his inability to effe£V a settlement. And every attempt which the 
Viceroy mad©—and he had been making them for the pa 5 t three 
years—to enter into direct communicadon with the Tibetan 
authorities at Lhasa was foiled by the contemptuous silence of the 
Dalai Lama. His letters were ignored or returned unopened ; he 
was treated, in fa£h as though he were the representative of the 
pettiest of petty potentates, with whom it was beneath the dignity 
of the Dalai Lama to converse. He had some grounds, consequently, 
for irritation. “It is really the most grotesque and indefensible 
thing,** he wrote, “ that at a distance of little more than aoo miles 
from our bonder, this community of unarmed monks should set us 
perpetually at defiance.** * 

From being grotesque it soon became ominous, for Strange 
rumours of the my^rious comings and goings of secret emissaries 
between Tibet and Russia began to filter through from beyond the 
mountains. So much in the dark were the Government as to what 
was going forward, that Lord Curzon entertained serious fears chat 
^cy might wake up one morning to find a Russian prote&orate 
over Tibet an accomplished fafi, And by the summer of 1901 he 
thought it necessary to inform the Secretary of State of the Iteps 
which he might find himself obliged to take, if the one laSt effort, 
which he was then making, to enter into communication with the 
Dalai Lama ^led. He expounded his proposals with lucidity and 
care, and with all his cuitomary attention to detail- They refied on an 
assumption which he regarded as a:domatic—that where diplomacy 
had demonftrably fiiiled diere was no altecnacive but to resort to 
force. “ Nothing can or will be done with the Tibetans until they ate 
finghtened. I should at once move a few men up to the frontier." * 

This early correspondence between the Viceroy and the Secretary 
of Slate on the subjeft of out relations with Tibet at once disclosed a 
difference between Lord Curzon and the Cabinet at home. It was a 
difference of a fundamental nature, which had existed from the fir^ 
not in relation to Tibet or any other specific issue only, but in 
il«ne( lo Use Secretarj of State, Jum 1 1 th, 
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relation to tii forage policy of the Government of Tn<lja generally. 
To put it baldly,—what Lord Curzoa could not obtain by negotia¬ 
tion he was prepared to wreft, or to attempt to wreSt, by force; 
what the Goverament at home could not secure by diplomacy they 
were usually ready to forego. This had been the root cause of such 
disagreement as had existed between George Curzon and Lord 
Salisbury during the former’s tenure of the poA of Under Secretary 
for Foreign Adairs. He refused to bcheve that any one who was not 
prepared to contemplate die employment of force in the la§t resort 
could possibly have a policy worth the name. “ The whole explana¬ 
tion of yont troubles at home,” he told St John Brodrick, “ is that 
for years no British MauSler has consented to look one yard ahead. 
There has been no prescience, and therefore no policy, You have 
none now for China, Persia, Morocco, Egypt or any place in the 
wotid. Lord Salisbury is an adept at handling the present, witness 
Venezuela. But the future to him is anathema.”» Lord Salisbury’s 
complaint against Lord Cutzon was that he did not pause to consider 
whether the necessary force could conveniently be provided. “ He 
always wants me to negotiate with Russia as if I had 500,000 men 
at my back,” he exclaimed on one occasion; “ and 1 have not,” he 
added. 

The persistence of this fundamental difference was well illustrated 
in the voluminous correspondence about Persia in wluch the Vice¬ 
roy had indulged from the time that he bad firSl sec foot in India. 
The gist of his argument, which was elaborated in countless letters. 
Minutes and Despatches, was summed up in two letters to Sc. John 
Brodrick. If a satis&dfory agreement co^d be come to with Russia 
over Persia, well and good—though Lord Curzon was altogether 
sceptical of any stich possibility. But if not—then I pray you not 
to do nothing; but give Russia and Persia dearly to understand 
that beyond a certain line we do not mean the former to go, and 
that within it we intend co consolidate ojd ei all hazards dtjend 
British intereges.” ‘ And in explanation of what he meant by the 
words “at all hazards defend,” he wrote on November the idth of 
the same year—'* Do temcmbei that if at any time Russia Strikes in 
North Persia, seizes Meshed or does anything outrageous, 1 am 

’Letter dated Febtuafy 1901. Septeobez aodj, 1S99. 
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alvsiys (joite ready to ftnke back io Soothera Persia. I would at 
once send a force aod sdae aod hold Boodar Abbas, Bosbire, ot 
Mohammera, or all three. That would bring matters to a bead.*’ St. 
John Brodnck reminded him diac the pm« were pardctUaily un- 
fevourable to a forward policy. The South African war was making 
serious drains on the fighting forces. You o^y say that Ina^ion 
spells future trouble ; bot, if you were here, 1 doubt if you would 
give France, Germany and Russia a chance of coming togedier on 
anything, eTcn if that anything were Muscat, Koweic and Bondar 
Abbas. Don’t resent my saying this ; I am, as you know, of the 
forward school apH am oppressed by the sometimes needless ; 

but your views, which are well known, rather perturb Arthur and 
others who are as keen as yourself, because timga are so difficult.’* > 
The difierence being fundamental, it was bound to disclose itself 
whenever any que^on of foreign policy aSeding India became at ail 
acute. And the moment that Lord Cur^rm took up the question 

of Tibet it was inevitable the orcumdances being wh^ they 
were—it should develop into a quedion of the BiSt importance. 
In his reply to the Viceroy’s letter, setting fbrdi the $teps which the 
latter contemplated taking, the Se cre t a ry of State summed up the 
situation. 

you propose—assuming you do not get a dvil reply 
to you letter-—^ begin with a show of force, which you would 
convert into an affual exercise of force by proceedings which 
would pr aAifall y be an invasion of Tibetan t erri tory, and with 
the ultimate objedt of conchiding at Lhasa some treaty with 
Tibet which you hope would put oar relations for the future 
on a better foundation than th^ have been in die pall. Now, 
it seems to me that the course yon sagged might have the very 
opposite efieS to what you anticipate. It may drive Tibet into 
the arms of Russia. . . . But, in addition to these objedions, 
which I admit are to a large extent hypothetical, we have the 
material objedion that juft now our military e^blishments are 
not in a condition to ju^ti^ any e^edition of beyond the 
ftontiers of Indii” » 

iLgtter dated Augaft Stfa, t^i. Joly tidi, 
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S«jch arguments left Lord Curzon cold. And ten months later, 
when rumoui of a Russian move in the direction of Tibet again 
became pcrsUtent, he Stated his view with all his customary emphasis. 
** As you probably know,” he wrote in a letter to Lord George 
Hamilton, on May the 28th, 1^2, "my answer to any such pro¬ 
ceeding on the part of Russia, were it confirmed, would be very 
simple. Without the slightest delay I would put a British army 
into Lhasa.” 

In December 1901 Lord Curzon learned that his laft attempt to 
enter into correspondence with the Dalai Lama had failed, and in 
January 1902 be found himself definitely ftced with 0 Tibetan prob¬ 
lem. " After my complete failure to get at the Dalai Lama of Tibet, 
we have now to decide what to do. ,.. We shall presently address 
you, proposing to enforce the treaty line which we have allowed to 
be invaded and ignored for years. This is the minimum chat we can 
undertake ; and it ought to have been done long ago.”* Thus, as 
early as the beginning of t90t, the danger of a vital disagreement 
between the Viceroy and the Giblnet had become something more 
than a hazy possibility. 

It was not only over Tibet that clouds were gathering during the 
winter of 15^2-02. In AfghanJ$lan the situation was obscure. 
“Faint but hardly sub^antial rumours of unre^ reach us from Kabul, 
hut whether these te^ify to anything more serious than tlie normal 
unreA of a new and $till somewhat embryoruc Oriental regime it is 
difficult to leam.”* Lord Curzon was moft anxious to discuss with 
the new Amir in person the future relations between them; and, 
with this end in view, had invited him to meet him in April at Pesha¬ 
war. The reply sent by Habibulla to this invitation showed that the 
revision of the relations between the two countries which the 
Viceroy so greatly desired was going to be by no means easy of 
accomplishment- To begin with, the Amir denied that there had 
been any misunderstanding between the Government of India and 
his ftieher—“ a somewhat Itrange reading,” Lord Curzon thought, 
“ of the history of the pa^ 20 years.” Then he thought that the 
existing Agreement left nothing to be desired. “ My kind friend,” 

*L«trcr to Sir A, Cod}<7. Tuiuary t^th, 

*L<mr to (be SA&nivy of Sate, March r^a. 
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he wrote, '* I an fuUf convinced that there is not a single thing, 
either big or small, omitted from the terms of the Agreemeot, or 
which xwnld now be deserving of description or record.’* WJat 
need, therefore, to trouble the Viceroy with a cneedng ? As an agre^ 
able illuftration of friendship tucb a meeting might have its uses; 
but for the present the Amir was too busy at Kabul co be able to do 
himself the pleasure of suggesting a time or place. 

AJl these anxieties preyed upon the Viceroy's mind, and, coming 
on top of the Itrain of the Calcutta season, serious ioroads on 
his reserves of Strength. ** 1 am almod broken down with over¬ 
work,” he wrote on February the i jtii, ** and am going away on 
Saturday to Darjeeling for a foitzught. This season has be^ a 
tenible ftrain upon me.” 

He spent a quiet fortnight in Darjeeling, taking advantage of the 
proximity of the Political Officer in Sikhim co discuss the Tibetan 
difficulty with him and to in^i^ him how to proceed in the event 
of the proposals, which he had now addressed co the Secre¬ 

tary of State, being saedioned. 

But a forenighe later his restless energy was finding vent in another 
tour of Inspe&ion, fhig time in Nonhem BengaL 

*' Some people may think Viceregal touring to be a light and 
easy job. Ate a now long experience I b^in to think it one 
of the moA citing in the world. Take to-day. 1 started at 8 a.m. 
this morning; fixd an hour in a boat up a river; then ao 
hour’s drive through the duS of an unmade road ; then two 
hours in the blazing sun, inspeding some wonderful old ruins 
near here, one of the many perished capitals of Bengal named 
Punduah; then the two hours back again; then a garden 
party and numerous intcoduftions, followed by fireworks, from 
which I have jufl returned, only to Start off again in three 
quarters of an hour’s time for an official dinner ; and ail this 
with my right foot aching till it almost feels as though it would 
drop off. No Governor-General bad been here since 1817 j 
and thousands of people have come in who have never seen 
anybody higher than a Commissioner.** t 

*L<tf«r to tb< Seeretiry ef Sate, dved Febnaiy ejib. 1901. 
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In spite, however, of anxiety and overwork, the Viceroy found 
some grounds for satisfaftion. The internal situation of the country 
provided an agreeable contract to the darkening outlook beyond the 
fioniicrs, With a good monsoon during the previous summer, the 
shadow cait by two successive years of famine showed signs of 
lifting. And the dawn of brighter days was tcBe^ed in the Budget 
in the shape of a sub^lantul surplus. Lord Curzon’s Govcmmenc 
considered anxiously the possibility of reduced taxation. They 
came to the conclusion that a general tedufHon of taxation was 
neither the bHt nor the moft effedive means of assisting chose who 
had suffered moll from recent scarcity. In the affefted diSltifls the 
coUefdon of land revenue was heavily in arrears; and it was decided 
to employ a sum not far short of £1,500,000 of the realised surplus 
in remitting the whole amount of the uncollefted revenue. In view 
of the crisis through which the land had so recently passed, Lord 
Cuizon declined to regard his Budget as a prosperity Budget. But 
he did emphatically claim for it that it was a poor man’s Budget 
aod a peasant’s Budget. And he refoiced at finding himself in a 
position to give practical proof of his sympathy with the hard hit 
tillers of the soil. 

Ocher substantial sums were allotted to the Provinces in whidi 
famine had Compelled a suspension of work In various directions ; 
and the balance of a handsome surplus was set aside for increased 
outlay on Public Works and sanitation, minor irrigation works, 
and lalt, but not iealt, upon a new and expanding programme of 
educational effort. He did not doubt that a cheap popularity was to 
be purchased by an allround reduction of taxation. But he was 
satisBed that the course which his Government had decided on was 
the right one; and in his weekly letter to the Secretary of State he 
dismissed the matter in a brief half dozen lines-—** Yesterday moru' 
iflg Law expounded his budget in the dry, metallic, nasal tones that 
he affedh. His performances are always business-like, but are never 
tinged by the slighter ray of imagination. The public mind will no 
doubt fasten on the faA that there is no redudUon of taxation, and 
will taunt us with only giving temporary instead of permanent 
amelioration to the people.” < 

•Leteex djited Much 2«h. 1902. 
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THs pleasing end to a season of exceptional anaety and itiess 
was followed by a tour from which Lotd Cunon derived further 
sarisfr^on. From Calcutta he proceeded to Hyderabad, where the 
cordiality of his welcome exceeded his mod sanguine expefradons. 
And if the shoot which was aranged by his hod for his entertain* 
ment, after die more serious business of his visit had been disposed 
of, was marred both by an unfortunate fatality and by the severity 
of the spring climate of the Deccan, the tone o£ his coct^pondence 
shoved that he was none the less in cheerful mood. ** The thermo* 
meter, my dear GodJey, is 98^ in this tent; and writing to you in 
these circumftances loses something of its natural charm.** The 
tragic death of an old shikari did more than the discomfort of the 
climate to cait a gloom temporarily over the party. Descending in* 
cautiously from his elephant in close prorimity to a tigeris rocky 
lair, he was killed in full view of the horrified spedatoxs by a single 
blow from the paw of an inforiargd animal which was upon him 
almoft before the shouts of the spedators reached him to warn him 
of his danger. 

Before leaving the territory of the Nizam, Lord Cuoon visited 
the famous caves of Ajanta—the fiiA Viceroy who had ever done so. 
And on his way to Peshawar, whither be was bound ** to ftart the 
the new province with an oSdal benedidhon,*’ he halted at Agra to 
see for himself the progress made with the wock of reAoiatioEt 
which he had set in train three years before. He was delighted with 
the change which three years of deady work had brought about. The 
crimes of earlier vandals bad one by one been obliterated, reaova* 
rion had been judidoosly carried ou^ and the whole of the principal 
mosques, too^ and other historic buildings had been surrounded 
with exquisite gardens and parks. He had found a ready coadjutor 
in Sir A- MacDoonell, the Lieutenant Governor of the United 
Provinces, within whose jurisdidion the dty lay. But the afhial 
programme of work had dJfrated by Lord (^tzon himself. ** I 

have supervised and given orders upon every detail mysdf; for the 
loml engineeis who have to carry them out are de^tute of the 
frinte^t ariiaic perception; and if left to themselves will perform 
honors that alternately make one laugh and weep.** He looked 
forward to being relieved of much of rhis work in future, for bis 
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plea for &e appouitmenc of a Diteflot General of Archamlogy had 
been successful, aod Mr., afterwards Sir, John Marshall who had 
been sek^d for the po^ had reached Gilcutra a little while before. 

When Lord Curzon told the Secretary of State that he was 
proceeding to Peshawar to give the new Frontier Province an official 
beaediftion, he was guilty of no ceaggeration. He penetrated to its 
innermoA recesses, inspefied iu fortifications, probed into its 
problems and qucddoocd its officers with his cultomary energy and 
acumen; but the crowning feature of his visit was a va^t Durbar at 
Peshawar, at which for the firSt time in hifftory an English Viceroy 
cjct face to face a huge gathering of Frontier tribesmen and spoke 
to them direft. As a speffacle alone the asscn^blage was, perhaps, 
unique. It was a dramatic demonltration of the meeting of the power 
and majesty of an ordered dviHsation with the primitive and virile 
forces of the untamed Baft. No one who witnessed the impressive 
entry of the Viceroy amid the thunder of the guns, declared a 
spefbtor of the proceedings, could fail to realise the value of cere¬ 
mony and processional pomp in the eyes of an Oriental people. < 
The occasion was one after Lord Curaon’s own heart. You would 
have enjoyed the sight,” he told the Secretary of State ; ”3,000 of 
the most unmitigated blackguards in the world—bearded faces, wild 
eyes, dirty ciothes*^il squatting on the ground in a scmi-circle, 
absolutely silent and motionless, save when at intervals one or 
other rose &om his place, retired from the ring to perform liLs even¬ 
ing prayer and then returned and seated himself again. Between 
400 and 300 of the leading men passed before me and offered their 
Of tendered the hilts of their swords.”* His speech, which 
was subsequently read in Pashtu and distributed broadcalt. was a 
frank and courageous Statement of the attitude of Government to¬ 
wards the frontier tribes. It was designed to dissipate the ho^C of 
felse rumours which had attended the formation of the new Province 
and to reassure the tribes as to the intentions of Great Britain, 

Before leaving the Frontier the Viceroy and Lady Curzon travelled 
up the Khyber Pass to the limit of British territory and slept 
a night in the newly-built serai at Laadi Kotal, escorted and guarded 
delusively by Afridi militia. 

•WHting lo die Phmr of May ytb, 1902. 

’Letter dated Apiil 30th, 190^. 
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Prom his tour Lord Curzoo csiried away two very deSnite impies- 
sions. His contaft with CoJonel Deane satisfied him that he was the 
ideal ruler for the new Province. *‘ModeSt, cool, alert, well-balanced, 
a maiter of His subje^ and his men ... it is obvious that he inspires 
both af?c£lion and respc£i.’** His journey up the Khyber set in 
motion another ttain of thought. I see very clearly/* he wrote, 
“that we muft make the MuUagori road next winter. Too many of 
our eggs arc now in the Afcidi basket In the event of a movement 
of troops into Afghanlltan they have us la their hands and can almost 
exaft their own terms.” » 


>L«nec K> the Secnuiy of State, dated April jotb, T9M. 
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TKS QUESTION 07 BCBAIL 

APRIL 7902 

Lord Cumjok's visit to Hyderabad was no mere conventional 
courtesy, On the contrary, it was marked by results of great political 
importance. It is not too much to say, indeed, that within a period 
of twenty-four hours he succeeded, contrary to all expeftations, in 
bringing about a revoludonary change in the relations between the 
Government of India and the Nizam. When he had BrA reached India 
be had found the Nizam sullen and suspicious. There were various 
reasons for his hostility. Maladministration had compelled the 
Government of India to look somewhat closely into the a^rs of his 
State; and he had resented the interference. But altogether, apart 
from differences arising out of the internal admini^don of the 
pren«r Native State in India, there was the ftanding grievance of 
Berar. And it was to the question of Bcrar that Lord Curzon in- 
Stinflively turned in his search for means of bringing about improve¬ 
ment in the relations between this important feudatory and the 
suzerain Power. 

The Berar question in the shape in which it presented itself to 
Lord Curzon dated back to the year 1855, when the diftiifb of that 
name were assigned by Treaty to Great Britain. But before the days 
of Lord DaJbousie, by whom the Treaty of 1855 was drafted, it had 
behind it a loi^ hiftory under Company rule which had its origin 
as far back as 1766, when the EaSt India Comany entered into 
definite Treaty relations with the State of Hyderabad. The Treaty 
of lyf $ was the outcome of joint addon against the French, and was 
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followed it varying intervals by other Treaties and Agreements, all 
dire^d to securing joint a£hoa againlt common foes. Thus, in 
1790 a new Treaty was concluded to meet the threatened attack of 
Tippoo, Sultan of Mysore, and in 1789 and 1800 further Treades of 
Alliance were entered into in het of the challenge of the Marathas. 
The basis of these several Treaties and A g re em ents was cCK>peradon 
on the part of the Nizam in the wars which marked the gradual 
consolidation of the Company's possessions ; and, on the Com¬ 
pany's side, the organisation of a force oiEceied by Bridsh soldiers, 
for the dual purpose of maintaining the Nizam's aurhodry within 
con£nes of his own dominiou and of further assisting the Company 
in the wars In which it was constantly emhrwled. Thus, a body of 
troops known as the Subsidiary Force came into exigence under the 
provisions of the Treaty of 1766; and to this a further force, which 
came to be known as the Hyderabad Coodogent, was added dudng 
the opening years of the nineteenth cenmry. The co& of this latter 
force was made a fizft charge upon the revenue of that part of the 
Nizam's possessions known as the Beiais ; and, but for the finandal 
difficulties in which his Government subsequently became involved, 
the Bern que^oa would never have arisen. 

During the years that followed, however, ficaodal disotdec 
led to senous arrears in the payment of the force and, as a conse¬ 
quence, to large advances from the Company, v^uch by the middle 
of the nineteenth century had claims outftan^g agaln^ the Nizam's 
Government amounting to ^^700,000. Such vrese the drcumRances 
which led to the Treaty of 1855, under the provisions of which the 
debt to the Company was discharged and the Hyderabad Contingent 
—to be, as formerly, at dte disposal of the Nizam in times of peace 
and of the Company in the event of war—was taken over by the 
Indian Government in return for the assignment, for so long as 
might prove necessary, of certain diSpdb, including the Becais. 
The assigned tezxitory, while remaining subjed to the Nizam's 
soveteigney, was to be adminideied by the Bxitish Resident at 
Hyderabad ; and any surplus &om is revenues, after the charges 
for which it had been assigned bad been coet, was to be paid over to 
the Nizam. Some modification to the Treaty to the advantage of 
the Nizam was in iSfio; but the situation with which Lord 
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Cufzon was called upon to deal was subftantially that created by the 
Treaty of iSjj. 

During all these years the relations between the two allies had 
been anything but cordial—a Stale oi* affairs for which neither party 
could claim Immunity from blame. For if there had been times when 
the Niaam’s Goveromeni had failed the Company and had dis¬ 
regarded its advice and wishes, it mu^l freely be admitted chat the 
Company had driven hard bargains with the Nizam and had not 
always been over scrupulous in its dealings. Lord Curaon^s view 
was chat riiough words in the Treaties could be quoted which would 
fairly cover everything that had been done, yet there were passages 
in the history of the relations between the Company and the Niaam 
which were not in Sliifl accordance with the molt scrupulous 
Standards of British honour. 

The Treaties of 1855 and i860 had regularised and improved the 
position ; but they had left a sore and bitter feeling, excited by the 
spe^de of the Govemmenr of India In occupation of territory 
belonging to the Nizam. Lord Curzon did noi look upon the 
complete rendition of Berar as possible. Lord Salisbury had already 
refused a rcquelt for its reftoration submiired to him when Secre¬ 
tary of State for India in i8t8; and the reasons against handing back 
the diltrift in 1878 were infinitciy Itronger now. We had, in fadV, 
acquired prescriptive rights thereby fifty years of beneficent adminis¬ 
tration, which we could not now be asked, and would certainly not 
consent, to sacrifice. The qudiion, therefore, resolved itself into 
chis-^Could any arrangement be discovered wluch would render 
our continued occupation of Berar less dilCaaefu) to the Nizam ? 
Lord Curzon was of opinion, not only that some such arrangement 
could be devised, but that it could be accompanied by conditions 
which would be financially advantageous to Hyderabad. 

Under the Treaties in force, Berar was adminiltercd as an inde¬ 
pendent unit by a Comissioner and cadre of officials respnonsible to 
the British Resident at Hyderabad- Similarly, the Hyderabad Con¬ 
tingent was organised as a separate millury unit with its own Head¬ 
quarter Staff, having a Major General at its head, who was also 
responsible in the lall resort to the British Resident at Hyderabad. 
In each case great savings could obviously be effected and a far 
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higher Standard of efficiency attained if they were absorbed, the one 
in the general adminiStraiioo of an adjoining British province, 
the other in adjacent Commands of the Indian army. 
Proof of the wastefulness of the existing system was furnished by 
Statistics. For whereas Berar had been made over to satisfy military 
charges which Stood at the time at thirty-two lakhs of rupees, and 
whereas the revenue from it had risen to iiy lakhs a year, yet the 
surplus due to the Nizam had never exceeded Rs 19,75,000 in any 
one year since the Treaty of i8(jo, and during the period of forty 
years which had since elapsed had averaged something less than 
nine lakhs a year. 

There was another to be taken into consideration. Two 
years of famine had added to the Hnancial embarrassment of the 
State. To meet this fresh drain upon his resources the Nizam had 
borrowed from the Government of India in 1900 a sura of two 
crores of rupees, and had accepted a further advance of 141 lakhs to 
meet the cost of famine in Berar. Any fresh arrangement, therefore, 
which would at one and the same time bring additional revenue 
into the Nizamis depleted treasury, and render the occupation of 
Berar by the Government of India less galling to Ixis amour proprt^ 
must presumably prove agreeable to him. 

Such an arrangement seemed to Lord Curzon to be well within 
the range of what was practicable. Briefly, his proposals were that 
the Hyderabad Contingent should be absorbed into the Indian army, 
which would then become responsible for retaining a limited number 
of troops in Hyderabad ; and that Berar, while remaining under the 
sovereignty of the Nizam, should be amalgamated for all purposes 
of administration with the Central Provinces. It was an important 
part of his scheme that the economies thus effected should be balanced 
by a fixed payment ro the Nizam of twenty-five lakhs a year in place 
of the small and varying surplus which he had hitherto received. 
This sum was to be regarded as the rent of the Berar diAnfb, 
which would henceforth be leased io perpetuity to the Government 
of India. In this way the latter, from playing the part of a bailiff in 
execution, would figure in the far less obnoxious role of tenant to 
the Nizam’s landlord. An incidental advantage of the scheme was 
that ic would enable the Nizam to free himself within a reasonable 
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period of time of the debt which he had juft contraftcd, since a 
fixed proportion of the rent could be deduced annually until capital 
and iotereA had been paid off. 

A aettlemenc on these lines appeared to Lord Corzon to be moft 
generous to the Nizam and to Hyderabad—“ to both of whom, 
perhaps, we owe some mpaiaiion.” * But he cWmed for it also that 
it would be highly advanageous to Great Britain, “ since, with no 
great sacrifice, and with the ptospefi of early financial gain, we 
shall have laid the Berar gholt for ever.”* He was both surprised 
and mortified, therefore, on leacning from the Resident, Colonel, 
afterwards Sir, David Barr, whom he had in^ltuded to sound the 
Niam on the subject, that the reply of the latter was a blunt refusal. 
And it was in no vety hopeful ^me of mind, consequently, that he 
left Cdcuna at the end of March to carry out his promised visit 
“ 1 was hoping to go down and make a public announcement at the 
State Banquet upon the successful completion of our Be tar negocia- 
tioDs. The failure of them deprives my visit of a good deal, both of 
its eclat and of its pleasure. Bait writes to Lawrence in great tribi^ 
latioo as CO its failure.”) 

On reaching Hyderabad, however, he was given to understand 
diat the Nizam would welcome an early opportunity for a private 
interview, and he invited him to visit him the following day. In 
the course of the discussion that ensued the Nizam explained so 

long as there was the smaller chance of the complete re^tadon to 
him of the occupied icrtitory he would not feel juftified in entering 
into any fresh Agreement. If he learned from the Viceroy’s own lips 
that no such chance existed, he would gladly accept the soludon of 
the question which the Viceroy offered him. Lord Curzon expe¬ 
rience Uede difficulty in satisfying him on the point, and from that 
moment all doubt as to the successful Issue of the negodauons 
disappeared. Lord Curzon was, of course, aware that so sudden and 
complete a pclit Ja£i on the part of the Nizam would not be unlikely 
to excite the suspicion that he had brought undue pressure to bear 
upon him. And he hastened to reassure the Home Government upon 
the poiiM. “ Now, pray do not think,” he begged the Secretary of 

•Minute bf Lord Curtoo, September 25 th, ipoi. *IM. 

»Leetfi( Cros) Lord Cunoc co (be Seereauy of Sate. March %7tb, 
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Stat(» that the Nizaiti yielded out of personal deference to me. Of 
from weakness, oi in alarm. He yielded in deference to my argu¬ 
ments and because he is firmly convinced that I am a feiend to him 
and his State. Nor need you be afraid of any remorse or regret on 
his part- 1 venture to assert that at this moment he 1$ the nu^ con¬ 
tented man in Hyderabad.”» 

Lord Cur2on certainly attached great importance to the settle¬ 
ment. “ I have had a great triumph here,” he wrote to Sir S. Mac- 
Donnell, on April the loth, ** for I have settled the famous Bern 
queltioR, which has been a Standing sore between Hyderabad and 
ourselves for 50 years. The doltrifte are now assigned to us for cer¬ 
tain purposes by Treaty. I have persuaded the Nizam to lease them 
to us in perpetuity. In a way this is the biggest thing I have yet done 
in India. Bat who at home knows of Bertr ?*' Perhaps he gave too 
little credit to people in England for the intere^ and Intelligence 
with which they followed his work in India. Among^ the 
fint: the delicacy and diiliculty of his negotiations with the Nizam 
were fully realised. “ We shall await with great interest your account 
of your proceedings and of your proposed Agreement with regard 
to Berar,” Sir A. Godley wrote, on April the nth. “ You trill 
easily have read between the lines of our communications that the 
idea of your taking up that thorny que^on fluttered our political 
dovecote very seriously. But all’s well that ends well; and if things 
turn out as seems probable, you will have scored a real personal 
triumph.” And when fuller information reached England, I^otd 
George Hamilton wrote in terms of the highelt admiration—“ There 
is nothing that you have done in India which is more indicative of 
your power over individuals, and your ability to break through the 
meshes and toils of generations of chicanery and intrigue, than your 
success in these negotiations. As 6r as I could gather, the only objec¬ 
tion that any of the Political Committee here entertained to youf 
undertaking this task was their firm convidion that no one could 
succeed.”* 

And recognition of a notable success was by no means confined 
to official circles. When in due course the new Treaty of November 
the jth, 150a, came into being, its importance was widely recognised. 

*L«ncr d«ted Apiil and, 190a. •Letat dated May ifox. 
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It freely admitted that no more satisS^^ry settlement of a iong 
Standing cootroversy could have been devised, and the achievement 
was pl^ed high among the great public services rendered to India 
during Lord Oirzoo’s Viceroyafty. > Such criticism as tlicre was 
emanated in the main &om the Native press, which pretended to see 
in the Agreement a new foim ot attack on the autonomy of the 
Native States, any general application of which would reduce their 
rulers to the posidoa of pensioners and theix territories to the 
level of British Provinces. But such comment was too trans¬ 
parently of an paru nature to detrad from the credit which Lord 
Cordon deserved and was freely given. 

Incidentally, the solution of the problem at which Lord Curzon 
had arrived set in motion a craio of thought which later on was to 
have momentous consequences. If the boundaries of the Centra] 
Provinces were to be enlarged $0 as to include Bctar, might it not be 
advisable to seise the opportunity of taking up the qudlion of 
Provincial boundaries generally ? 

“ I am not sure that this will not be a proper occasion on 
which to ermine into the larger question of the boundaries 
of Local Governments, or some of them, in general. Bengal is 
unquestionably too large a charge for any single man. Ought 
Outtagong to continue to belong to it, or ought we to give 
Assam an outlet on the sea ? Is Orissa be£t governed from 
Calcutta ? Ought Ganjam to be given to Madras ? My own 
view is that the Central Provinces will and ought to develop by 
sundry of these accretions into a Lieutenant-Govemorship. 
But whether the time has now come ox is nearing 1 cannot at 
present say 

Perhaps, if Lord Cuxzon could have divined die bitter contro¬ 
versy to which the answer to these quedions was denned to give 
rise, he would have been less amdous to propound them. But in 
ipos the partidon of Bengal and the angry surge of feeling which it 
erdted ftiU lay hidden in the womb of time; and the Viceroy went 
forward with his quedionlogs in happy ignorance of what the future 
held in itore. 

*LertBr todtfSeoRuj Apeti jo^ S^Ot. 
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THE GKEAT DmS/A 
A?KXL 1902—UAKCK 

When Lord Curzon reached Simla, in the early summer of 1902, he 
had been in India for nearly three and a half years. Of the major 
reforms ‘which he had set before himself, all but the reorganisation 
of the police and the incrodudUon of some change in the system under 
which judicial and executive functions were combined in the same 
individual had been taken up. These lait two he intended dealing 
with during the summer of 1902. Next year I take up judicial and 
executive fundHons and Police Reform,’* he had told Sir Qinton 
Dawkins, in a letter dated November the 16th, 1:901. ‘*And then 
for the remainder of my time 1 shall watch and water the garden 
which I have planted.” 

The prospedb of Elysian ease here foreshadowed was not destined 
to be fulhlled. Work increased rather chan diminished as time went 
on. The task of supervising all the arrangements for the eicdion of 
the Vidforia Memorial was in itself an appreciable addition to the 
daily tale of bricks which, under the lash of his sense of duty—as 
item a taskmaltcr as any chat ever wielded the flail in the Land of the 
Pharaohs—the Viceroy was coaftantly itriving to turn out. He also 
became absorbed in the arrangements for holding the great Durbar 
at which the accession of King Edward the VII was to be solemnised 
in India. The idea of a pageant such as was possible only in the 
Ea^t, where the drcumSlances of climate and the traditions of im¬ 
memorial centuries were favourable to a lavish display of pomp and 
ceremony, appealed irresistibly to his innate love of the* external 
trappings of existence. 
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But, apart from ^8, he saw in the drcumftances of the case an 
opportunity of impressing upon the imagination of the Indian 
peoples a sense of the intimate nature of the bonds by which India 
and Great Britain were united. And, within a very few hours of the 
death of Queer Viftoria, he had determined that the announcement 
of Her Successor’s accession to the throne should be such as would 
leave an indelible mark upon Indian hiftory. ** At a later date,’* he 
wrote, on February the 28th, 1901, “I will discuss with you (the 
Secretary of State), and, of course, with His Majesty himself, tlie 
Steps that will have to be taken for some great celebration of his 
assumption of the Crown of India.” He had, in fafl, in a letter to 
Sir Francis KnoUys written on January the 24th, within forty- 
eight hours of his receipt of the news of the Queen’s death, already 
thrown out the suggestion for the consideration of King Edward; 
and a little later, wlien addressing the King in person, had put for¬ 
ward tentatively a further and ItiD more ambitious proposal. ‘‘ I do 
not know if the idea has ever presented itself to V out Majcitv of 
paying a short visit to India in the cold weather and crowning 
yourself Emperor of India ? There would be such an outburst of 
loyalty as India has never seen, and the iSk would be one of incalcu¬ 
lable political value.*** Ptadbeal difBctaltzes ftood in the way of the 
Kii^ leaving England for the purpose ; but he had at once expressed 
his approval of the Viceroy’s proposal to solemnise the occasion by 
holding a great Durbar. 

In ofHdd circles in England, however, there was a disposition to 
gueltion the propnety of such a function. It was held In some quar¬ 
ters that it might give rise to an idea that it was only through such a 
ceremony that the King of England became Emperor of India, and 
that the Self-Governing Colonies might, consequently, he moved to 
demand that similar ceremonies should take place witliin the con- 
Bnes of their own dominions. Lord Curxon brushed such arguments 
aside, The colonial analogy was wholly beside the point. “A 
Durbax is a peculiarly Indian, and not a colonial^ fuoftion. Ic is 
attended by forms and ceremonies immemorially consecrated In 
Asia, but entirely unknown to the New World. In the colonics it 
would be an anachronism and an absui^ty; in India it is a feature 

*l4net dted Pebniu; Aith, xfo:, 
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of a haUowed sy^ieiiL** • He cenainly had ao wish to ioTcIt the 
fiin^on with any semblance of a coii^tucioaa] importance> which, 
it was rightly held, ic ooght not to possess. Aixi be made this cleat 
in the course of an Address delivered to the members of the Legis^ 
lative Council at its meeting in Sepcembcr. ^ His Maj^ty the King 
.... is as much already out King and Emperor as be was the day 
after the death of the late Queen-Empress. No ceremony can increase 
his titles or add to the legality of his posidco. Why, then, ic may be 
asked, should we have in India a olebration of his coronation at 
And he gave the answer. ** To the East there is nothing tonge, 
but something fiuniliar and even sacred, in cl:^ pradice that bdngs 
Sovereigns into communion with thdx people in a ceremony of 
public solemnity and rejmdng after they have succeeded to thur 
high estate.’* > But he had already won the day. ** If a Durbar held co 
celebrate the King’s accession to the pacamounc power in India— 
in fad Step into the shoes of die Great Moghul—has only the limited 
$igniHcaiu:e you attach to it, I rhink dearly it would be dmirahle to 
have some such ceremony.” 9 The firft obAade been success¬ 
fully overcome, and on February the t^rh, 1901, the intention of the 
Viceroy to convene a great and representahve gatheong at Delhi 
was formally made known by public proclamation. 

Nevertheless, the fear entertained in drdes in England, 

that a great ceremonial funfbon, organised and carried through under 
the imperious guidance of Lord might acquire a dangerous 

signxiicance, had not been alcc^ether laid. And each &esh suggestion 
put forward by the Viceroy for enhancing the importance of the 
occasion was jealously scrudnised and questioned. No more elec¬ 
tive means of bringing home to the masses of the Indian peoples 
the hiftoiical signibcance of the occasion could be devised than to 
associate with it an announcemesU of a remission of taxation. And 
lord Curzon was determined drat the general redu&ion of taxadon 
which he had r^e&ed as a provision of the Budget datecr^t of the 
previous spring should figure as a royal indulgence among the boons 
Co be assooated with the Durbar. The proposal at once e x ci t ed 

*Lenes to At Sc cw t i CT of Smtt, tdi. t^oi. 

*Spe«eb delireccH 00 xpicmber 1902. 

iLcnez £io<u the Secretuy of Sote, Uary xyfa, 1901. 
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doubts m the inmd of the Secretary of State, He agreed that it would 
gire great satisfaction in ^ndia if the Durb«r held to celebrate the 
King's accession to the throne were associated in die minds of the 
people with a remission of taxation, “ Bat If a remission is made, 
should It not be made when he is crowned here as King?” he 
asked. Because it is his coronation as King of England which 
makes him Emperor of India."* 

This difference, which to the onlooker may well appear to have 
been one of dates rather chan of principle, became quite suddenly 
one of crucial importance, which ended, as will be explained later 
on, in bfingiflg the Viceroy into sharp conflifi with the Cabinet. It 
tore aside the veil of courteous and genuinely friendly consideration 
which had marked the constant interchange of opinion between the 
Viceroy and the Secretary of State and which, by its very nature, 
had all but blinded them to the real drift of tendencies beneath the 
sur&ce. It was not the first time that a confiifl of opinion had arisen. 
Differences had disclosed themselves from rime to time on matters 
of internal admini^ration, and more on que^ons of foreign 
policy. But they had led to no open breach. The confiifl which 
now made itself apparent, and which before the end of the year 
became acute, brought each for the firA time face to face with the 
that a difference upon which accommodation was all but beyond 
the reach of either, was not only possible, but had adHially arisen. 
And the episode was nor an isolated one, for before the summer had 
run half its course the relations between the Viceroy and the India 
Council sitting In Lortdon, which had for some time pa^ been hir 
from cordial, became suddenly seriously drained- It was these 
things wluch gave to the summer and autumn of 1502 so profound 
and sini^er a significance. 

But at the beginning of his fourth Simla season Lord Curzem was 
quite unconscious of the impending breach. His intercut was 
centred in the preparations for the great Durbar, to wluch he was 
devoting the whole of his attention. 

Accounts of the a£tual Durbar itself and of the other imposing 
ceremonies which were duly held in conneitioo with it during the 
opening fortnight of 1503 have been given by many writers—by 

'LrcKr to the Viore^, Jafiu«rr 9^. 
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Mr. Stephan the o£Hcj&l historian, in a aumptuoos and 

aathoritativfi volume; hy Mr. Mortimer Mcmp«, with a back- 
ground of richly coloured illuitration; and by a host of eye¬ 
witnesses of the scene in every vatiauon of phrase and paraphrase in 
a vast, if ephemeral, literature contributed to the columns of the 
English and the Indian Press. There is no lack of testimony, coa- 
sequently, fo the splendour of the setting or the regal bearing and 
commanding personality of the central riguxe. And there is little 
that can now be added with advantage to the descriptions written 
at the time. Much less is generally known, however, of the work of 
preparation, without which no such spefbcle as was ultimately 
produced would have been possible. 

Lord Curzon took the whole burden of planning the funfrion on 
his own shoulders, and bad begun to think out the broad lines of the 
ceremony long before a decision to hold such a gathering had been 
made known. “1 am beginning to think about arrangements for 
the big Delhi Durbar on January iSt, 1905,^' he conHded to Lady 
Curzon in a letter written on Augu^ the 14th, 1901, “and am 
thinking of building a big coliseum or Albert Hall to hold s 0,900 
people, where we shall have the Durbar one day and an Inve^cure 
another night. Then we shall have a magniheent review and illumi¬ 
nations of the city, etc.” On his way to Peshawar, in April, he had 
spent two days at Delhi, inspe^g sites and laying down plans; 
and on reaching Simla he sec to work on an elaborate Minute in 
which he expounded his ideas. The programme, which he sketched 
out in seventy-seven paragraphs of print, was based on that of the 
“Imperial Assemblage,” held by Lord Lyteon in 1877, to proclaim 
Queen Victoria Empress of ln<^. But, aa Lord Curzon was careful 
to point out at the beginning of his Minute, the Durbar of 1903 
would be “on a vastly larger scale than the Imperial Assemblage of 
1877.*’ He anticipated a huge in£ux of visitors. The great develop¬ 
ment of railways, the gradual crumbling of ca^e and other social 
barriers, and the growth of the Imperial spirit, would all tend to swell 
the numbers Chat would be likely to be present at the approaching 
ceremony. “In 1877 the number of persons attending in a more or 
less official capacity, and Including the British and Native troops, the 
retainers of the Ruling Chiefs and ^ attendants and the camp 
>5 a25 
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fbUo^trs of aU tie official visitOR, European and Native, was cal¬ 
culated at d8,ooo. I anticipate tlut in January next they will be 
nearer i jc,ooo.”* 

Afwr dealing with a number of praAical details, such a$ the 
organisation of the huge camps which would be required to accom¬ 
modate the va^l temporary population, “ the grass-laying, planting- 
out and omamencadon of the grounds'* within their prccindls, 
temporary extensions of railways and the provision of tram lines 
and other means of communicadon, he proceeded to give an account 
of the different items of the programme as I have sketched them 
out in my own mind and have already partially arranged for them 
on the spot.” The various official ceremonies would be spread over a 
fortnight and would begin wirh a State Entry, with irs pifturesque 
and imposing elephant pxocession, and would conclude with a 
great review of between 50,000 and 40,000 British and Indian troops. 
An important feature of the programme of official functions was to 
be the opening of an Indian Arts Exhibition, “ Nothing will be 
shown chat is not an art-ware, the central idea of the exhibition 
being the encouragement of the act Industries in which chc Indian 
workman once excelled, and not an illuiirauon of the economic or 
industrial capacities of the country.” It was a feature in which Lord 
Curzon took a deep personal interest. He had chosen a site for the 
exhibition in the Kudsia gardens, a little way outside the Kashmir 
Gate of the city, so that it should lie on the route of everyone 
passing to aixd fro between the civil ^ion and the city. And he 
had himself approved the designs of the bulling, which was to be 
in the Moghul or Indo-Saracenic Ityle. 

The design and ftrufhire of a great amphitheatre, which ulti¬ 
mately accommodated ib,ood people, and the procedure to be 
adopted at the Dutbar Itself were thw explained. The decision that 
the amphithcatie should take the form of a gigantic horse shoe was 
in accordance with Lord Curzon’s own suggestion j and the thought 
which be gave to every detail of its design and uitimate conStruftion 
provides an admirable iliu5lratioo of the extent to which the whole 


•Tb«se and qaotadoaa vhkh foUov are fcom Loid Curwn’f MIoure, dated 
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scheme was the creation of his versatile brain. In a supplementary 
Minute, drafted some months later and intended to inform his col¬ 
leagues of what was going on, since, as he informed the Secretary 
of State, “ they leave the Durbar exclusively to me,** he returned to 
the subjefl of its form. The original design for the auditorium, 
drawn for me by Sir Strtnton Jacob, provided for a combination of 
Oriental outlines with European features, such as striped bunting, 
streamers and dags. 1 have gradually succeeded in elirmoating the 
whole of the latter, and the amphitheatre will be built and decorated 
exclusively in the Moghul or Indo-Saracenic style/* 

For some of the ceremonies the Viceroy proposed to utilise the 
beautiful Moghul buildings in the city. The Diwan-i-Am, or Public 
Hali of Audience, lent itself with special appropriateness to the 
Investiture which he contemplated holding and which, in view of 
the unprecedented numbers in which the Knights and Members of 
the two Indian Orders would be present, was likely to prove, from a 
speftacular point of view, the moSt brilliant of the ceremonies. The 
buildings in the Fort, including the Public and the Private Halls of 
Audience, would likewise be used as the setting of the State Ball. 
Tbe latter had been used for the Ball given in honour of King 
Edward when, as Prince of Wales, he visited India in 1876- On 
that occasion decorations had been executed on its walls and celling 
which had ever since been ** a source of reproach to the Government 
of India and of distress to any visitor who is not a Philistine.” Such 
vandalism was an abomination to Ibord Cutxon, and he issued 
^ringent orders that the buildings used were to be left in their 
natural and simple beauty. On the present occasion, in the Diwan- 
i-Khas, as in the Diwan-i-Am, I shall not in the smallest degree 
leftore, repair, touch, obliterate or deface any portion or feature of 
the original buildings/’ The railway authorities had offered to pierce 
a hole in the outer wall of the Port and bring in a siding in order to 
facilitate the arrival of tbe guests. “ I found that this would be a 
very expensive, if not a sacrilegious luxury, and I accordingly re- » 
fused ass<mt.** 

Public entertainments were arranged with as much forethought 
and attention to derail as the more formal ceremonies. Cricket and 
football matches, a polo tournament, native dances and dramaric 
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ectertainaients and a gteat Assaule-at-Arm8 formed the staple of 
the programme. 

Lord Oirzofl freely admitted his indchtedness, both to the 
imagination and the labours of Lord Lytton, the carefuDy kept 
record of whose experiences in 1877 had appreciably lightened his 
own task. But there were some items in Lord Lycton’s programme 
which he demolished with the aid of a pen dipped in a pungent mix¬ 
ture of irony and humour. Lord Lytton had held an evening Levee 
attended by 2,500 persons. The scene had been one of “ incredible 
crushing and isorder ” which had lasted far into the night. It was 
an experiment which would ill bear repetition, and was dismissed 
in a sentence—"I propose to dispense with any such fun£tioft.** 
There were other of Lord LyttoQ*5 ideas which seemed to him to 
have been borne along on the wings of a too florid imagination, 
among them his proposal to create an Indian Peerage and Herald’s 
College. The fir^ tentative fteps towards the realisation of this 
projefl had afhjally been taken at the Assemblage of 1877, when 
Loccl Lytton had conferred upon tiie Chiefs silken banners embroi¬ 
dered with the armorial bearings of the recipients. The coats of 
anns upon them had been designed by Mr. Robert Taylor, “a 
Bengal civilian who possessed some Heraldic knowledge and who 
travelled round the country and invented for each Chief an escut¬ 
cheon with supporters and a motto in the most approved Herald’s 
College Style.” They had been presented to each Chief la turn, 
“ being brought in (they were very top-heavy) by Stalwart High¬ 
landers and conferred by Lord Lytton with a svutable exhortation. 
Since then they have reposed in the Durbar rooms or Treasuries 
of the Chiefs, where I have sometimes come across them during my 
tours, dulty, faded and tom.” The whole idea savoured to Lord 
Curzon of the incongruous and theatucaL 

** I do not deny that the Indian Qdtfs possess pedjgcees as 
iUuitrious, and thai they are as proud of thcii lineage as any 
English noble. But I do not chink that these traditions require 
for their conservation the varnish of a purely European inven¬ 
tion. I do not think that Maharajas or Rajas will be any the 
better or the happier fbi being converted into Dukes, Marquises, 
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Eatls and Barons. Not do I tHnk that th«7 can attach any teal 
Of permanent value to coats-of-anns concofied by the lirelicft 
use of a European Imagination and representing ideas that ate 
essentially foreign to Indian history and prafhee. I do not 
propose, therefore, to make any presentation of banners to the 
Chie6 ; not -will the revival of tiie idea of a Heralds* College 
or an Indian Peerage find any place in my programme/* 

Similarly, Lord Lytton’s idea of an Indian Privy Council vas 
examined only to be discarded. It would probably not have ema¬ 
nated from a Viceroy who had been for a longer period in the 
country.*' 

In other respefb Lord Gurxon gladly availed himself of the pre- 
cedeac of 1877, As in that year, so in 150J, he proposed that simul¬ 
taneously with the Durbar at Delhi sm^er fdn&ions should be held 
throughout the country. “ In every town and almost in every village 
I should like the less fortunate and humbler of our fellow-subje^ 
to participate in the festivities of the hour.** 

As the date of the historic celebration approached, the responsi¬ 
bility of ensuring its success fell with increasing weight upon the 
Viceroy’s shoulders. On his way from Simla to Central India, in 
O^ber, he halted at Delhi to view the progress made with the 
arrangements. ** I find things here very backward,” he told the 
Secretary of State, **and am jogging up the oifidaU all round. 
There is too much talking and nmning round and not enough 
pta&ical result. Dueng the next two months there will have to be 
a complete transformation, or we shall not have everything ready 
in time. You would be amused at the que^ons I have to decide; 
the design of a railway, the width of a toad, the pattern of a carving, 
the colour of a pialter, the planting of a fiower bed, the decoration 
of a pole—all this alongside big questions afieftiog the movement 
or accommodation of tens of thousands of people.** * And he con¬ 
cluded a six weeks tour of Central India as he had begun it, with an 
anxious Inspeftion of the work on the spot. To-morrow I have a 
hard day going round everything at Delhi,** he wrote on December 
the 5rd, “ and then I leave at night for Calcutta.** 

'Lettsc dated O^bet ij}^. 
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He spent his on the jourcey to the capital composing his 
Duibai speech ; and on arrival found his decision required upon a 
bcTPildering number of details in conneflion with the programme. 
It was represenced to him, for example, that the hymns which had 
been chosen for the Parade service were not those that the troops 
would be likely to know well, and he was asked if he would not have 
'‘Oioi^arii Christian Ssiiiterj” and Gad^ur Help in A^s Paj/ " subiti* 

tuted for them. His reply was charafteriStic "1 agreed witli Bhhop to 
substitute ‘ O God, Our Help in Ages PaSC * for * Praise the Lord 
but really, the Tommies, though omnipotent in India, cannot 
afhially iftate our hymns- The Bishop agreed with me that * On¬ 
ward Choftian Soldiers * and ‘ The Church's One Foundation * are 
quite impossible. Ju^ look at their verses. Of course, all the 
soldiers think about is a good rune, without a thought of the 
words.’** And when pressed as to his objection to the fir^t of these 
two hymns he explained—" We cannot possibly have * Onward 
Oiriltian Soldiers ’ at the Delhi service, because there is a verse in 
it that runs: 

Thrones and crowns may perish. 

Kingdoms rise and wane; 

which would not be particularly appropriate.** 

Thcce remained for consideration the question of the coSt of the 
celebrations. Lord Curzon was vehemently attacked in certain 
quarters, and notably in a se&ion of the press in England, as well as 
la the Native press in India, for squandering huge sums of money on 
supei^uous display. Nothing exasperated him more than charges 
of this kind, for he was the la^ man in the world to impose un¬ 
necessary burdens upon the Indian Exchequer. He was constantly 
prote^g agiinlt attempts by the Home Government to make 
India responsible for expenditure incurred in the intcrc^ of the 
Empire at large. He was particularly indignant at a decision which 
had been reached in England, that all charges in connexion with 
the representation of India at the coronation of the King in London 
should be met out of Indian revenues. That the Imperial Govern¬ 
ment should require India to pay for the hospitality which they 

’Recorded ia in undated lerter to X-ady Cucsoo. 
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wete oStfiDsibly cffcring to hex representatives seemed to him to be 
outrageous. On this polot be was adamaac, and in the end be 
carried the day. News of the reversal of the dedsion reached him at 
Mysore, whither he had repaired in Augud to in^taJ the young 
Maharaia on the throne. And be gave vent to his satis&&on in a 
letter to Lady CuiTon. You kr^CFW Despatch which I sent about 
paying for our Indian gueds, and which 1 declined to withdraw, in 
spite of protects and appeals bom Geo. H. and Arthur. I told the 
latter 1 would only withdraw it if they gave way along the whole 
line and paid for everything, ioduding the T«d<a Office party. 1 said 
that 1 was fighting a principle could not give way.... Yelterday 
came a telegram to say that the OovemmeQC would hfor /U tnrirt 
ffis/ of the whole English expenses. It is a great triumph. No one 
wtU know here how it has been obtained ; bat one day it will come 
out how by a single Rrong Despatch and by a little courage I 
defeated them alL”» 

Accusations of reckless ezcravagance where the revenues of India 
were concerned were, therefoie, particularly irritadng. When not 
based on culpable ignorance, they were as often as not sought to 
he su^hiined by deliberate ei agg etaac«. But, <pute apart from this, 
Lord Curzon could neidier understand iwr tolerate the penrene 
insouciance which refused to percerve beneath the outward show 
the exigence of a great Imperial purpose. ** The one thing molt 
needed in India,” he declared, the sense of common partidpa* 
cion in a great poUtical syltem and of fellow dozeaship of the 
British Empire. The opportunities that exift of creating or folteiing 
ihi$ feeling are few and rare; and the politkal advantage that will 
result from the fad that on a given day the whole of the ruling 
classes of India, both European and Nadve, will be assembled 
together to cornmemotate with becoming pomp and dignity the 
accession of the Sovereign whom they equally recognise and diat 
at the same hour all India wiZL to the bed of its ability, be sharing 
in these rejoicings will, to my mind, julti^ an expenditure gieady 
in excess of any that we are likely to incur.”» 

He repeated the arguments in a speech delivered at a meeting 

'Letwr dated Aafoft 91b. <901. 

*UioatB dated Ujij lidi, 1904. 
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of the Legislative Council on September the 5 th, end he spared no 
pains in his efforts to disabuse the minds of persons who were 
genuinely dUuirbed by the constant Stories of lavish expenditure 
which were current both in India and In Great Britain of the false 
Impressions which had been created. If a Durbar is to be held it 
muit be done worthily in honour of the King, he told Lord Percy, 
who had recently been appointed Under Secretary for India. “ But 
I am almost ashamed of the relentless economy and commercialism 
which I have applied to the forthcoming ceremony/* ‘ Five months 
later he reminded the same correspondent of what he bad then said. 
“ I have been true to my word about the Durbar expenditure, and 
I expeft you will be Siirly amazed when you Icam the small sum for 
which it was all done."* 

The a^al coll was made known by Lord Curxon himself in the 
course of the debate on the Financial Statement at the meeting of the 
Legislative Council, on March the 25 th, 1903. He was then able to 
^te that the large recoveries which he had all along anticipated had 
afbally been exceeded, and that, apart from miUtary expenditure, a 
large part of which would have been incurred on army mantsuvres 
even if there had been no Durbar, the net charge againll the revenues 
of the Government of India for the entire series of functions at 
Delhi was approximately ;£S4,ooo. If to this sum were added the 
expenditure incuned by the various Local Govcoiments, amount¬ 
ing to something approaching £100,000, the net charge upon 
Imperial and Provincial revenues amounted to a round sum of 
£i 8c,000. “ Is there anyone," he asked, “ who will tell me that this 
is an excessive charge upon a population of over 230,000,000 in 
British India, exclusive of the Native States, for celebrating the 
coronation of their Sovereign Y* And in a speech illumined by the 
fire of faith and vibrant with the swelling notes of a glowing patrio¬ 
tism which always bore him to the summit of his eloquence, he 
begged them to pass from these material details to a consideration 
of a deeper meaning of the solemn rites in which they had partici¬ 
pated. He had deprecated the financial criterion; he deprecated 
also the tendency to judge the Durbar as a mere display. 

'letter dated October ifi, ims. 

^Lecttf to Loed Peioy, diota 3th, 19^. 
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I hope I &m not a thapsodift or a dreamer. But to me> and, I 
hope, to the majority of os, the Durbar meant not a panocmui or a 
procession. It vns a landmark in the history of the people and a 
chapter in the ritual of the State.’* It was inffmA&A primarily to 
bring home to the people of every fbtgmeat of the [lylian continent 
the Tital that imder the SoTeceign they were panseia in a har> 
monious and coaje^c whole. 

“ Is it nothing that the Sovereign at his coronation should 
exchange pledges with his assembled lieges of ptotedbon and 
lespe^ on the one side, of spontaneous allegiance on the 
other ? Is it nodiing that the ciriaens of the Empire should 
leam what that Empire means ? . . . Is it nothing to lift an 
entile people for a little space out the rut of their narrow and 
parochial lives, and to let caich a glimpse of a higher 
idea], an appredarioo of tbe hidden laws that regulate the 
march of nations and tbe destinies of men ? 1 believe that the 
Durbar, more than any event in modem hi^oiy, showed to the 
Indian people the path which, under the guidance of Provi* 
deoce, they are treading, taught tbe Indian Empire its unity 
and impressed tbe worid with its moral as well as material 
force. It will not be foigotteo. The soumi of the trumpets has 
already died away. Tbe Captains and the Kings have departed. 
But the eded pr^uced by this overwhelming display of unity 
and patriotism is Still alive and will not perish. Everywhere it 
is known that upon the throne of the EaA is seated a power 
that has made of tbe seotimeats, the aspirarioos, and the 
inter^ts of 500 millioris of Ariatks a living thing, and the 
units in that great a gg regation have learned that in their incor> 
potation lies their $tren^.... 1 think, too, chat the Durbar 
taught the lesson, not only of power, but of duty. There was 
DOC an oiBcei of Government there present, there was not a 
Ruling Prince not a thoughtful spedator, who mult not at one 
moment or ocher have felt that participadon in so great a coo> 
ceprion carried with it responsibility as well as pride, and that 
he owed something in tecum foe whatever of dignity or 
security or opportunity the Empire bad given to him.** 
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It has been convenient, in dealing wiih the charges of extrava¬ 
gance with which Lord Qirzon was assailed in conne^iion with the 
Durbar, to anticipate somewhat. It is now necessary to return to the 
summer of x^oz', in order to explain more foJly the nature of tlw 
matters on which the Viceroy axid the Cabinet were found to be at 
issue. 
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GRAVE ISSUES 
A^RJL—OCTOBER t^OZ 

There is much in the estrangement hetTPcen Lord Curzon and the 
authorities at home which now revealed itself, and which becomes 
increasingly noticeable from this time onwards, that is only explic¬ 
able in the light of what has been said about his temperament in 
an earlier chapter of this biography.» The emotional initability of 
a nature always highly ^nmg had been greatly increased by the 
prolonged Strain of his work in India, the eded of which showed 
itself both in physical illness and in mental eraUw. There were 
times when he felt acutely the lack of congenial companionship, to 
which he had always hitherto turned, as a correfdve of the distemper 
which solitude unduly prolonged tended to produce in him. “ Here 
I am, working away the whole day long a considerable part of 
&e night,” he complained in a moment of depression, “ in the dis¬ 
charge of what I believe to be a serious and solemn duty. I am con- 
duflhig the task in eydlt, in complete isolation from all friends and 
advisers, surrounded by forces and combinations agunft which it 
often required great courage to Struggle, habitually harassed, con¬ 
stantly weary, and often in physical distress and pain.'* > 

There had from the €xit been occasions on which he had been 
annoyed at the attitude of the Secretary of State’s Council towards 
his policy, and more particularly towards the more important of his 
measures of reform. It sometimes seemed to him that his proposals 

•See for eiample VoL I, chapter XVTI, p. 2^9. 

^Letter to (he Seexetarj of State, May 18 th, t$oi. 
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met viA & much more rigorous scrutiny at their hands than they 
had beeo wont to devote to those of previous Viceroys. But he 
discounted much of what he regarded as their obStrudhve attitude 
oc the grounds of an uneasy feeling on their part that the programme 
of sweeping reform which he was carrying through might be re¬ 
garded as constituting a somewhat severe indiftment of their own 
pait apathy or incapacity. And, secure in his belief that there was 
little in which he did not cany the Secretary of State with him, and 
that he could count, consequently, on his support in any serious 
difference with the CouncU, he had not hitherto troubled himself 
seriously over the matter. As recently as May the 14th he had made 
light of the necessity under which he sometimes found Kimsdf of 
splitting lances with the retired officials of whom the Council was 
in the main composed. " I do not want you to suppose that I trouble 
myself much about the matter/’ he wrote, “ 1 get irritated and 
annoyed, but I always console myself by thinking that any vexation 
which is caused me by the veterans is more than made up by the 
undeviadng consideration and support which I receive from your¬ 
self.” 

Fate has an unpleasant way of picking up a glove flung in a spirit 
of too great complacency into the arena. The ink was scarcely dry 
on the paper on which these words were written, when two 
telegrams were flashed over the wires from Whitehall, each 
queltioning the Viceroy’s a^on in conneflicn with matters to which 
he attached supreme importance ; namely, the appointment of a 
Police Commission and the issue of orders in connefUon with his 
programme of educational reform. They proved to be the sparks 
which fired a very considerable powder magaaine. As he read them 
Lord Cuxaon realised with a sensation of shock that he had been 
living in something bearing a perilous resemblance to a Fool’s 
Paradise—that the veterans whose pretensions to control the 
destinies of India he had light-hearte^y dismissed anally had it 
in their power to imperil the splendid fabric of beneficent adminis- 
tradon which he had been laboriously Striving to build up. Under 
the shock of this discovery he placed on every little difference of the 
past a new and sioi^lcr interpretation. “ When I said to you in my 
letter of May the 14th that I was not seriously annoyed at the 
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hoSlile aad obftru&ive attitude of your Gjundl, I spoke what I 
then felt or thought to be the truth. The vezy next mommg came 
youi telegram of entpury and di^truft about our educadoo^ pro> 
ceedings/* And on tefle&ion he perceived that this was but one of 
many recent instances of ho^ty; and be wished to make it dear, 
therdore, that he withdrew wh^ he had said a little while before. 

I recede from the podtioo taken up in my letter of a fortnight ago. 
I have been fhbking over the experience of the lad 5} years; .. . 
it seems to me to edabUsh, condu&ivdy, a dedxe on the part of your 
advisers in the India OfBce to thwart hamper me in the work 
which 1 am endeavouring to undertake here.** * 

Disillusionment i$ always bitter; and under the shock of it Lord 
Corzon poured out his soul in a torrent of agonised despair. He 
pi^red the members of the I^dia rnunri> pluming themselves 
upon having gagged him here or held him op in a comer there **; 
spuming the sense of duty which was the mainspdng of all his 
adions; worrying him with ** their ioTKieodoes and surpidona 
while his heart was being eaten out with bone^ mortihcation.** If 
he was to be peipetually nagged at and impeded and misunderstood 
he would sooner give up the task. 1 will not continue any work in 
the world without the conhdence of those whom I am serving, and 
I receive not only your su^>ort—for ihat I know has never 
wavered—but also the backing of your Coundh X would ptefei to 
resign my ofitce.** > 

We may well believe that Lord George Hamilton read through 
this wholly unexpe&ed outburft with feelings of bewilderment, 
culminating in dismay. He sought the aid of Lady Curaon— 
** George has had his way more fhan uiy ^^oroy of modem times/* 
he wrote, ** i»nd when you che magnitude of his reforms, 

the inevitable personal antagonisms that such changes arouse, it is 
marvellous that the iaiftancirs in which 1^ has be^ checked and 
overruled have been so few.... I have a deep and growing admira» 
don for your hu5band*s talents and force of chaiader. But in public 
life you mu^ give as well as The CnunrJl here are the final 

authority in all Indian matters. They are mo^ diitinguished, exp^ 
xienced men, and they cannot be cxpcBed to acquiesce in everything 

'L«Ret CO tbe So jW f cf SaSB, Usy 190^ 
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suggested CO them without comment.”* In a letter to the Viceroy 
himself he attributed the latter’s attitude cowards the Council to 
mjscoAccpdoG bom of depression arising from physical ill health. 
“I do not think you could have drawn up tile indictment you 
launch againSl the Council if you had not been so physically and 
mentally depressed as to be unable to take a fair, or I might even 
say a reasonable survey of youi relations with the Council during the 
past two or three years.” > 

But Lord Curzoo was not thus easily to be placated. He main¬ 
tained that the piAuie that he had painted of the attitude of the 
Council towards him was no diltortion seen through the miasma of 
ill health; it was a sober outline of the hard realities of the case. 
** I fully meant what I wrote, and I do not abate or withdraw it in 
any particular.” Neither, he added, was the Secretary of State 
corre^ in supposing that what he rebelled against was the caercise 
by the Council of the powers of examination and, on occasion, of 
revision, conferred upon them by the Constitution—‘'for I am not 
such a fool as to take up arms again A a Coniticudon, howevet faulty 
Z may think it to be. I know well that such a conflict is one of impar 
AebilUi. No, as I have tried to explain over and over again 
... it is not againit the exercise of supedot authority that I have any 
complaiot to make. It is against the asserdon of an intetfcrence 
greater than has been exercised before and cendufted in a spirit, 
cot of confidence or helpfulness, but of diltru5l and suspicion.” 

In bis letters to Sir A. Godley he framed his indidlment in even 
more caustic terms. He himself felt so acutely the loss of personal 
cofltafl with affairs in England that he scarcely ever ventured an 
opinion upon home polidcs. “ Your old veterans, however, many 
of whom have left India for a decade or more, are as dogmatic about 
the subjefh that they have ceased to understand as a young curate in 
a pulpit is about those that he has not yet commenced to kaow.” *> 
And what was the result ? Take the case of the delimitation of the 
Aden boundary then in progress, and be warned by the djfticuldes 
with which it had become surro u nded. 

*L«rttr (Q Lady Cosofl, Jufle £otb, 

>L«iter dawd Joae 19M. 

July 9*, 190*. «:W,, Juflfi sjtb. 1902. 
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** The fact is that your Political Cocfimitiec and the Foreign 
Office have gone entirely off the tails. They have thought that 
a Boundary Commission at Aden can be cocked from 
Downing Street. Zt can*t. TTie result is you have got things 
into the most frightful mess. You have wailed eight months 
of valuable time. You have reduced all your local officers to 
despair, Bombay to indignation, and the Goverameat of India 
to righteous fury, and you will cither have to give way or you 
wiU sacrifice the whole position. Now, why could not the 
India Office truit me to see you through in the matter ? You 
send me out to India as an expert, and you treat my advice as 
though it were that of an impertinent schoolboy. Had I tried 
my belt or my worst, I could not have made the infernal muddle 
of the matter that has been made at home.... I write to you, 
my dear Godley, with extreme frankness, and I have perhaps 
said enough to show that my feelings during the lail month 
have not been those of gtatitude or exhilatatioa.’’ * 

He probably had. 

This controversy over the attitude of the India Council was, 
unfortunately, only the prelude of much giavet differences which 
now developed. It was, in faft, but the curtain-raiser to a much more 
serious drama. 

While war was Itill caging in South Africa and the British Trea¬ 
sury was subjedl to heavy and continuous demands to meet the 
rapidly swelling bill, Lord Curson had acquiesced in the suggestion 
made at home, that the colt of the Indian representatives at the 
Coronation of the King in London should be met out of Indian 
revenues. The situation seemed to him to have been entirely 
changed, however, by the Declaration of Peace signed at Vereniging 
on May the j lit. And he expressed the view with Steadily increasing 
emphasis that for Great Britain to invite representatives from 
India, ostensibly as her guells to a great Imperial fun^on, and then 
to demand payment from India for them, was an outrage on the 
elementary laws of hospitality. The Secretary of State was in sym¬ 
pathy with this view, and (unknown to Lord Curzon) was a&ually 

>L«Cter dated June xSth, 1902. 
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in negotiation with the Owncellot of the Exchequer upon the sub¬ 
ject, when ail hope of an amicabie setiicmcnc was tcmiinaced by the 
arrival of a Despatch from the Government of India couch^ in 
such terms as were bound, in Lord Geoege Hamilton's opinion, 
“ seriously to ftrain the relations between the Secretary of State in 
Council, whom it implicitly censures, and ihe Government of India.** 
So provocative was its language considered to be, that he cabled 
asking for its withdrawal—a request which was repeated two days 
later by Mr. Balfour, who had succeeded Lord Salisbury as Prime 
Minifler a few days before. The Prime Minister expressed doubt 
whether ** so highly controversial a document ” would facilitate the 
object which the Viceroy bad in view, and urged that it read “ coo 
much like an indidment of one coUeague by another.” 

To all such appeals the Viceroy turned a deaf ear—tl\e Govern¬ 
ment mu$l give way or the Despatch mu^t $tand. The Government 
gave way ; but the episode left behind it an unpleasant ta£te. In a 
letter written on the day on which the dedsiw^ was come to^ 
August the yth—Lord George hlamiUon adrrutted that the incident 
had “grieved him greatly,** and felt obliged to inform Lord Curzon 
that the Despatch uhder discussion had met with “an absolutely 
universal chorus of disapprobation from the Cabinet.** But Lord 
Oirzon remained unaccommodating and impenitent, “ I have had a 
great viAory over the India O/iice,*’ he wrote to Lady Curzon; and 
to the Secretary of State—“ I am not in the leaSt disturbed at the 
universal chorus of disapprobation from the Cabinet. 1 was not 
there to ^te my case which, indeed, had no spokesman.... How¬ 
ever, 1 am much less concerned with the disapprobation of the 
Cabinet than I am with their decision, by which I was immensely 
relieved, and the matter may now pass into the limbo of » 

It seemed, however, that Fate was in a malevolent mood ; for 
scarcely had the combatants picked themselves up and shaken 
hands at the conclusion of this encounter, when another and more 
serious di^rence broke out. Lord Curzon, as expldned in the 
preceding chapter, was absorbed in his preparations for the coming 
Durbar. He was deteunined that it should be of such a chara£tet as 
would Itamp itself penoanencly on the minds of the people. A 
<L«nex dated AugoA e7tb, jfos. 
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grati^ing improvement in the monsoon towards the end of Aug\i 5 t 
dispelled all fear of scarcity and satisfied him that a Budget surplus 
was now assured. It was this prosper that provided him with the 
means of rendering the Durbar especially memorable. With only a 
little more rain, he told Sir A. Godley, on August the 27th, all 
would be well—“ and (teli it not in Gath) all indications point to 
out having a surplus next year that may enable us to announce a 
tedu^on of tasadoQ at the Coronation Durbai that, without in the 
smallest degree imperilling our resources, will produce an eledtnc 
efiedt throughout the country.” 

A few days later he mentioned his hope in a letter to the Secre¬ 
tary of State. The latter repeated the doubts which he had expressed 
when the matter had fir^l been mooted ei&ht months before. To 
associate a reduction of taxation diredUy with the accession of a new 
Sovereigr), though doubtless in accord with Ea^em ideas, would 
establish “ a moft awkward precedent” Might not the effect which 
the Viceroy wished to produce he equally well secured by a state¬ 
ment in general terms foreshadowing some remission of taxation 
at the end of the financial year, when the Budget was laid before the 
X^egislacive Council ? The Viceroy was emphatic that it could not 
** If anytiung is said at Delhi about reduction of taxation at all—and 
I say frankly that the political importaxxce of doing so is, in my 
opinion, incapable of exaggeration—then it muit be precise and 
cleat.” A vague Itatement that some redudhoo of taxation was to 
be e^c^ed three months later would be likely to throw the whole 
salt trade into a ftate of dislocation. But it was the political aspedt 
of the question which, in Lord Curzon’s eyes, out-weighed every 
other consideration. 

“ The Indians will simply fail to understand a Coronation 
Durbar altogether that is merely co consi^ of a pageant and a 
plausible speech, and to be associated vdth no concrete mark 
of royal favour, ... I implore you molt eame^y to let me be 
your adviser in respedt of this Durbar and what is said and done 
thereat. 1 undertake with the molt absolute assurance to 
involve neither the Secretary of State nor the Government of 
India in any risk financial or political; and 1 should, indeed, be 
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sick at heart if I saw an opportunity which T beJtcw will be 
ftaughr with great advantage both to the throne and the 
Empire so attenuated or frittered away as to lose the greater 
part, if not the whole, of these results.*’» 

And he proceeded to embody these views in a formal Despatch 
from his Government to the Secretary of State. 

On receipt of the Despatch Lord George Harrulron telegraphed 
his regret that on conidrudonaJ grounds he was unable to sanfUon 
any ^re^l association of the King’s name with a remissioo of 
taxation ; but that in deference to the Viceroy’s urgent representa¬ 
tions he would submit the quelUon to the Cabinet. 

How deeply Lord Curzon felt upon the matter is clear, both from 
the aftion which he now took and from the cone of bitter disappoint¬ 
ment in which he wrote to the Secretary of State. In a letter written 
on November the tjth he declared that it was with surprise, 
“ amounting almost to conltcmation,” that he had received his 
telegram, and that he looked forward ** with utter sickness of heart ’* 
to a hitthet dispute with the India Council. But he was accountable 
for the success or failure of the Durbar, and he would scx>ner not 
bold it at all than do so under the conditions which It was desired to 
prescribe for him. ** I say, therefore, with the utmost rcspe^I, but 
with emphasis, d^at 1 cannot accept the position which you desire 
to assign to me.” And having penned these ominous words he 
cabled to Sir Frands KnoUys, invoking the assiftance of the King, 
The Viceroy's adion in appealing to the King was deeply resented 
by the Cabinet, and his personal friends there were under no illusions 
as to the gravity of the siruadon which he had thus precipitated. 
On November the 19th, Sc. John Brodrlck telegraphed privately 
in advance of the official communication which was cabled by 
the Prime Minilter on the aand, notifying him of the dedsion of 
the Cabinet and warning him of the feeling which had been aroused. 
He begged him not to push the matter to extremities, since to do so 
would be of no avaiL And he wrote in amplification of his telcgtam 
—Of course, we understood the gravity of the situation as shown 
by your language. And George Hamilton’i tribute to your work, 
power, influence and policy was warmly reedved. But no one 
•L^CEer to Sceretu; of State, Odober tjdj, 1902. 
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diffeced as to the result, and they were all detenniiied that if you 
clewed to go on such an issue ve mu5t face it,*’» 

For the second time within six months Lord Cuiaon spoke 
nitely of tesignadon ; for the second time wiser counsels happily 
prevsuled, and at the eleventh hour means were found of bridging 
the gulf. The Viceroy proposed, and the Cabinet accepted* words 
for incorporation in his Durbar speech which, without in any way 
involving the name of the Sovereign, foreshadowed a decision 
by the Government of India in favour of early measures of financial 
relief. ** Home Government have accepted my form of words for 
Durbar speech,” he informed Lady Curzon, who was refting in 
preparation for the coming celebrations, at Dehra Dun j ** so there 
is an end to the whole business, thank God.” 

And not many days beer this man of Incalculable moods was 
writing to the Prime Minister on the subjefl in a tone which, far 
from suggesting the aggrieved and harassed Itatesman, was redolent 
lather of the spirits of the incorrigible boy. 

*' Excuse me for writing to you in pencil and in bed. My 
only chance is to seize the present moment. In half an hour I 
shall be getting up and donning uniform and orders and in 
less than three hours I shall be on an elephant, heading what I 
suppose the newspapers will describe as the most wonderful 
procession of the century.... It is always a good thing to see 
ourselves as others see us, and the pi^re you have painted of 
me as the imperious and self-willed colleague, who is never 
happy unless he gets his own way, has drawn from me more 
than a smile.** 

Then followed some comments on the pidhire before he brought 
his letter to a close—“ And now, dear Arthur, having acquitted my¬ 
self of my mild apologia, let me in conclusion thank you for your 
warm and afie£honate words and congracubte you upon the brilliant 
Pailiamencary Itatesmanshi^^unequalled I believe during the pait 
half century—which has enabled you to pbee your Educational Bill 
upon the Statute Book.” » And this was the mao who only a short 
•Letter deled November eiSt, i^ex. December i^e. 
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time before had written to the same correspondent in a Strain of the 
ptofonndeSl gloom—^'You have never served your country in 
foreign parts. For your sake I hope you never may. English 
Governments have always had the reputation of breaking the hearts 
of tbdj pro-consuls from Warren Haiungs to Barrie Frere. Do you 
wish to repeat the performance ?** 

But for all the spirit of eternal youth which enabled him to rise 
from the profouadeil depths of mental gloom, the inddent left a 
permanent scar upon him. He was sorely wounded by Sr. John 
Btodiick^s letter, and particularly by that part of it in which the 
writer sought to warn him that the Cabinet would not give way. 
** Observe the amicable way,” he commented to Lady Curzon, “ in 
which he informs me that all the Cabinet, including himself (a 
humble parddpator), were quite prepared to throw me overboard.. 
... I need not comment on it all... . but what a light it throws 
upon human nature and upon friendship.” This was, perhaps, the 
molt melancholy outcome of the whole affair. It had induced a crack 
in a dosely cemented intimacy which had Itood the celt of nigh on 
twenty-five years. 

It has been the ciperience of mankind that he who seeketh trouble 
never mlsseth it It was certainly Lord Curzon's experience during 
the summer and autumn of z^r. And to the distress caused by his 
confiifte with the authorities in England was added further worry 
arising out of a fual collision between two British soldiers and a 
native of the country. 

The story of the Rangoon outrage, which has been told in 
Chapter VI, mull have made it clear that there were few qudrions 
upon which Lord Curzon felt so ftrongly, or which called for so 
great a display of the courage which he possessed In such ample 
measure, as these recurring cases of confii^ between British soldiers 
and the natives of the land. Quite early in his term of office he had 
been shocked at the ftcadily mounting number of affrays which he 
found recorded in the files of the Home Department, due in great 
measure to carelessness on the part of soldiers when out shooting, 
and to slackness on the part of the military authorities in compelling 
observance of the rules under which shooting passes were issued 
to them. And if he had been perturbed by the occurrences them- 
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selves, he bad been horrified at the indifierence with which he 
found them almost universally Kgarded. If in the course of a 
shooting mrpedition an Indian was unforrunately killed, the attitude 
of those concerned was only coo often, he declared, that of a very 
fail bowler at cricket whom he had once met and who, having 
inadvertently killed a man with a ball which kicked up and Struck 

him on the temple, exclaimed—Why did the d-d fool get his 

head in the way ? ” 

With the hope of reducing the number of such incidents he 
appointed a committee of soldiers and civilians in 19&0 to consider 
and report on the rules under which shooting passes were issued; 
and in a iMjnute which he himself drew up for submission to the 
committee he made a fine appeal to its members not to under* 
estimate the gravity of the matters at issue. He had no desire, he 
said, to deprive the British soldier of a legitimate and greatly 
valued means of recreation which, in the majority of cases, he knew 
how to utilise and was carefil not to misuse. But the carelessness of 
a small minority was afiefting the entire relations between the 
governing and the subje^ races in the country. ‘‘The military 
authorities will not need to be reminded,” he £tlt sure, “ that the 
army is in reality the cu^odian of a more precious charge even than 
its own honour, since the conduft of a small number of soldiers 
may sensibly afiedi the position of all Englishmen and the attitude of 
all natives in the country; that the natural position of the British 
soldier should be that of a source of pioteftion and not of alann to 
riie people ; chat the days have passed when accidents of the kind 
can be hushed up or ignored; and that only by a determined 
enforcement of die rules and a stem punishment of those who are 
responsible for their infraddon can the odfting privileges as regards 
shooting be maintained,” * 

He knew well riiat his attitude was viewed with little enthusiasm, 
either by military sodety or by the British community ja gen«al. 
“ None of the English newspapers is really with me in my crusade 
against shooting aeddents,” he told die Secretary of State. The 
Ptoffttr is continually publishing anonymous letters from people 
who argue diat they are invariably provoked by the insolence of 

^Mioutt dated September 6th, Z900. 
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the natives. The Btglhlvnan did ditto earlier in the year-”* And he 
shrewdly suspected that even those who were tied to his cliariot 
wheels, and who were the relu^anc pamcipators, consequently, in 
his crusade, regarded his aftions as foolishly quixotic. Tliis did 
cot make the general indifference to the demands of justice any 
more tolerable. “I do not know what you chink of these cases, 
he wrote, when reporting to the Secretary of State a particularly 
bad example of acquittal where culpable negligence had resulted 
in the death of two persons. “ They eat into my very soul.” 

And if Vitalities due to mere carelessness were bad, affrays resulting 
in injury or death for which not even the excuse of carelessness 
could be urged were infinitely worse. Such was the case which 
now came to Ixird Curzon^s indignant notice. On arrival at Sialkot 
from South Africa in the spring of the year, two troopers of a 
famous cavalry regiment, the ^th Lancers, had beaten a native cook 
so severely that the man had to be taken to hospital and died nine 
days later. No adequate ^eps, it appeared, had been taken to dis¬ 
cover or punish the culprits, and it was not until two months after¬ 
wards that whispers of the occurrence reached the Viceroy*s ears. 
Lord Cufzon, who had never been able to erase from his mind the 
sense of horror and indignation which had been burned into it by the 
Rangoon outrage, gave orders for an immediate inve^gation. 
The result satisiied him that there had been a deliberate attempt to 
hush the matter up, and he dedded, with the concurrence of his 
Government, that the Commandcr-in-Chief must be asked to take 
such disciplinary afLion as would mark the sense of grave displeasure 
with whic* Government viewed the conduct of all concerned. 

The leave of all officers of the regiment then in India—not of 
those in England as was f^ely reported at the time—was Itopped 
until June 50th, 1903, and other regimental punishments were 
infiiftcd. He was under no illusion as to the view which would be 
taken in military circles of his interference in the case. ** These 
things,” he told Sir A. Godiey, “ give me sleepless nights and days 
of misery.” And writing to Ian Malcolm some little time afterward 
he said—... as you know, anyone who dates to couch a 
crack regiment of the British army—wen though it contains two 
’Leusr dated Septembec jpoe. 
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murderers—Js looked upon as though he Uld hands on the Axk of 
the Covenant.*** 

And the outcome fell cot one whit short of his cjrpe^tions. 
The details of the coUe^ve punishment iafljfled upon the legiment 
—repeated with exaggerations which no denial ever altogether 
succeeded in overtaking—were attributed^ quite wrongly, of course, 
to the Viceroy himself- His aftion became ihc subjedi of a consider¬ 
able agirarion in Parliament and the press j and the regiment, which 
at Lord Curzon’s own request, proffered againlt the advice of the 
Military Member, was permitted to lake pan in the Durbar cele¬ 
brations, received an ovation from the European spefbtors, not 
excluding the company of Lord Curzon's own gue^, the meaning 
of which it was impossible to misunderiund. The effeft of such a 
demonltradon on a sensitive nature may easily be imagined ; and, 
despite the denial contained in it, is pathetically apparent in his own 
account of the incident. 

“ One intere^ing event happened. The 5th Lancers rode by 
amid a Aorm of cheering; 1 say nothing of the bad taiie of the 
demon^ration. On such an occasion and before such a crowd 
(for of course every European in India is on the side of the 
army in the matter) nothing better could be expec^d. But as 
1 sat alone and unmoved on my horse, conscious of the im¬ 
plication of the cheers, I coidd not help being struck by the 
irony of the situation. ... I do not suppose that anybody In 
that vait crowd was less dl^rbed by the demon^ration than 
myself. On the contrary, 1 felt a certain gloomy pride in having 
dared to do the right. Buc 1 also felt that if it could truthfully 
be claimed for me that I have (in these cases) loved righteous¬ 
ness and hated iniquity—no one could add that in return I 
have been anointed with dK oil of gladness above my fellows.” * 

His motives were either traveled or misunderstood. He was 
sneered at for being on “ the poor black man tack.” “ Some of 
the home papers,” he cold Lady Curzon, say, of course, my sole 
6 b\t& in pch Lancer case was to curry popularity with the native 

,'l«rt»r d«ud JaAuar; aoth. :90s. 
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pfC8$ I Good Lord 1 Why thftn did I not publish the whole thing 
in Aagult, inltcad of waiting to have it dragged out till November.” * 
He resented the charge that he was personally responsible for the 
nature of the punishment meted out. “ Nobody seems to know at 
home,*' he complained in his letter to Ian Malwim above referred 
to, “ that the 9th Lancers punishment was his (Sir Power Palmer’s), 
He proposed it and in a matter of military discipline of course we all 
agreed.” This was no doubt correft. But it is permissible to surmise 
that the Commander-ia-Chief's proposals were framed in accordance 
with what he knew Lord Curaon would expefl. 

It was often said that, on the genetal que^on of these unfortunate 
collisions. Lord Cur2on made no allowance for provocadon on the 
part of the native, and refused to consider the effefl which uncom¬ 
promising denuedadon of the British soldier was likely to have on a 
Bcfdon of the Indian populadon. “ For the next year or two,” 
declares Sir Evan Maconochie, who was serving in India at the 
dme, “ the British soldier was constantly exposed to provocative 
insult from the scum of the baaaars.”^ This critidsm did Lord 
Oirzoo less than ju^ce. He was fully aware of this aspcfl of the 
case, as he show^ in his Minute submitted to the shooting pass 
Rules Committee. "... the native is undoubtedly more independent 
and self-assertive than he used to be.... His respeft for the white 
man and the British uoifotm is not what it was .... and there 
are parts of the country where he is liable to press what are meant 
to be equal rights into a claim for spedal licence. Cases are some¬ 
times reported in which the initiative in insolence or attack has 
proceed^ from natives. Trumped up charges against British 
soldiers and white men are not unknown. No diagnosis would be 
Eit which did not take note of this change in the situation.”} But 
no possibility of his attitude adding temporarily to this danget was 
permitted to divert him from the task to which he had set hii 
hand, namely, that of purging British rule of the taint of partiality 
and injustice which was "pulling the fabric of our dominion down 
about our ears.” His whole attitude upon the question was dieted 

• Le mt dited December :4tb, leu. 
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by the fidth which he pinned to a great ideal, “ One thing I will 
and do make a Jtand for here/* he once told one of the oldeil 
and most affectionate of his friends, “ and that is righteousness in 
admioiftration. It is not that I have turned Pharisee ot that my 
spirits have gone sour. But the English people, and Still more the 
English rulers, are here for an example.” * 

And it is but to add that among those who attached impor* 
cance to that aspect of the question of which they thought Lord 
Curzon was little consdous were men who now readily admit the 
salutary change which Lord Curzon brought about The British 
soldier may for a time have been exposed to provocative insult from 
the scum of the bazaars. But from the time that Lord Curzon made 
his Itand on the ground of morality and ju^ce the trouble gradually 
died down; and we have it on the authority of Sit Evan Maconochie 
chat ** in these times such a case is rarely ever heard of.” And 
his considered opinion is that Lord Curzon was often too lightly 
charged with being pto-Indian or anti^Bxitish, “ the plain fad being 
that, apart from his passion for equal justice between man and man, 
he realised as the crowd friled to do, the in£nite injury caused by the 
least inllance of apparent partiality to the moral Strength of out 
position in India,” > Not even Lord Curzon himself could have 
asked for a more generous tribute noz a more ample vindication. 

There is one other episode of the firft importance that has to 
be recorded before che page is 6nally turned down on the fateful 
days of 1902. On 06 ober the i ( 5 th the Viceroy and Lady Cuizon 
entertain^ Sir Power and Lady Palmer at a farewell dinner on tiie 
eve of their departure from Simla. On the following day Lord 
Kitchener, released at laiC ftom the toils of the South African 
war, left England for India to take up his duties as Commandes-in^ 
Chief. Even before the death of Sir William Lockhart in the spring 
of 1900 Lord Curzon had told the Secretary of State that he wanted 
a Kitchener to carry Arough the reforms that were needed in the 
militar y Organisation of the country. After the death of the former 
he had pressed €till more flrongly for Lord Kiecheneris appoint¬ 
ment. He complained bitterly of having to be his own Commander- 

*Lertec to the Koa. A. Lyltellon. AugoA 291!^ 1900. 
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in-Oiief, and dedar^ that he was ready to drop the SlriA control 
which he was crerdsing over the military machine the moment he 
was given a soldier whom he could rely on to relieve him of the duty. 
“ I ought not to be a sort of dvilian Commander-in-Chief. ... I 
have saved the Government of India lakhs of rupees and scores of 
absurd and doctrinaire experiments. But jt breaks me in the mid A 
of all my work to have to pronounce upon plans of forts, making of 
roads, location of tcoops, disdpline of regiments, conSiruCUon of 
defences, and ail the thousand and one details of military 
admini^radon.” * 

In deference to these representadons the Cabinet had decided, 
in July 1900, to appoint Lord Kitchener, and for at leaSt forty-eight 
hours, as a reference to chapter VI will show, the Secretary of State 
was under the impression that the appointment had been made, and 
he so informed the Viceroy. The urgency of the tasks awaiting 
Lord Kitchener else^vhe^e, however, caused the Cabinet to revoke 
their decision almoA as soon as it had been taken, and the queftion 
fell once more into abeyance. 

Military opinion in India was fer less favourable to the ap¬ 
pointment of Lord Kitchener to the Supreme Command than was 
Lord Curzoa. Soldiers with long Indian experience feared the 
possible result of Ids complete lack of knowledge of Indian con¬ 
ditions combined with his self-willed and didlatorial nature. And 
when towards the end of the year t cjoo rumour became busy with 
his name, Lord Curzon's military advisers begged him, if he could 
not prevent the appointment, at lealt to urge that before he was 
given the higher poft he should be tried in a Provincial Command. 
It was, indeed, at this time that a phrase which became famous at a 
much later dace was coined by Sir Power Palmer. WItco reporting 
these views to the Secretary of State Lord Curaon added—*' He 
(Sir Power Palmer) calls him ‘ Kitchener of Chaos * and pcedi^ 
general disaster.’* 

Lord Cufzon himself, however, remained faithful to his original 
opinion that Kitchener was the man whom he needed for the post, 
and he continued to press for his appointment, “ I am imploring 
the Secretary of State not to delay Kitchener for ever,** he told 

'Letter to the Seetetsry of State, Juoe 27th, 2900. 
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Sir S. MacDonnell oo Pcbruaiy the 28th, 1901. ** If I get him out 
tsHthin a year we cao put the machine right during our time. It is 
perilously run down. I cannot do it without a ftroag C.-in-C ; SUU 
less can I do it aione.” And now at last Kitchener had come, and 
Lord Cuizon looked forward with intense interelt to his firft 
meeting with him. “ Kitchener joined me two days ago at Bhurtpore 
and spent a day and a half with me/* he reported to Lord George 
Hamilton on December the 3rd. “ We had long* confidential and 
tno^ friendly talks, and he greatly impressed me by his hone^, 
direfhiess, frank common sense and combination of energy with 
power. I feel that at la 5 l I shall have a Commander-In-Chief worthy 
of the name and position.” And three months later, after further 
experience of him, he wrote his opinion to Sir S. MacDonnell. 
** Kitchener is mad keen about everything here. I never met so 
concentrated a man. He uses an a^ument. You answer him. He 
repeats it. You give a second reply, even more cogent than the 
fir^. He repeats it again. You demolish him. He repeats ir without 
alteration a third time. But he is as agreeable as he is ob^tinate^ 
and everyone here likes him.” 

When, three years before, Lord Kitchener had been suggested, not 
for the post of Commander-in-Chief, but for that of Military Mem¬ 
ber, lord Cunon had objefted on the score of these very chat- 
a^ri^cs. It was itxange that it did cot occur to him that in the 
circumstances of the case a man of lord Kitcheneris temperament 
was as likely to produce unforeseen results In the one appointment 
as in the other. 



CHAPTER XVIII 


POU? AKD PAGEAmil? 

JANUAAI 1^5 

Tkb great Durbar of 190J rras over, and the thought uppermost 
in the minds of molt of those who had witnessed it was the utter 
icade^uac7 of words to convey any real idea either of its splendour 
as a speftode or of the depths of the emotional waters which it 
Hirred. Wridng to Lady Curzon while the memory of all that he 
bad seen was ItUl fresb» Mr. Perceval Landoo said—“ There is a 
certain foolishness—and I think we all felt it—in trying to describe 
the scenes of the Durbar at point blank range.’* > Others wrote In a 
sinulat Itrain—“I think the miraculous success of the Durbar 
plunged us all in a inipor of surprise, wluch was, perhaps, the molt 
eloquent tribute of ad^ation the composition of out party enabled 
us to give.”* 

X^rd Cuizon’s own feelings on the eve of the event were curiously 
dlfierent from what was generally snpposed. " I am writing this 
at Dehra Dun, jull before Starting for Delhi,” he told the Secretary 
of State, “ I dare say that &e majority of people at home would 
imagine my sentiments to be those of proud and elated anticipariott 
.... How Itrangely people misread each other, and how different 
is often the reality. I ftart for Delhi to-oight without the slightest 
ray of pleasurable anticipation, and with a feeling almolt of in* 
dlifeience. I am anxious that the fundrions to which I have devoted 
such ceaseless labour and which down to the smallest detail are my 
own Creadon, should pass oS successfully, and that the series of 

*Lcner dated Jaauarf ijth, iQot, 

*lettcr (mdit^ from Lot 6 Ekho afmvuda Lord TTeca^ia, 
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ccf cinofii cs should be worthy of the Sovereign ia whose honour 
they are being held. But beyond that I think that both my and 
heart are an absolute blank. This is due Suit and foremoft to the 
great disappointment imposed upon me by you and the Cabinet..* 
But he was not proof against the elation which success conjured up, 
and on January the 13th he was writing in a very diflerent Strain. 

Opinion about the Durbar is crystallising. Among both 
Europeans and Indians you will find but one opinion upon the 
series of events from die ceremonial and spedacular point of 
view. All agtee diat they were a brilliant and unqua]i£ed 
success, unmatred by a single hitch. Your letter of December 
the 24th contains a friendly warning to me—not now given 
for the first time—to devolve some portion of my work upon 
others. Now, do you imagine that if I had a^ed upon this 
advice in respe^ of the Delhi fiin&ions the same results would 
have ensued ?....! had a number of most admirable and hard¬ 
working officers under me, and they faithfully and devotedly 
carried out orders. But that the whole thing would ever have 
gone through, had 1 not deliberately violated every axiom 
that has ever been pressed upon me, is not to be believed. In 
my view, the popular philosophy is entirely wrong. It is 
supposed to be a mark of efficiency and even greatness to get 
your work done for you by other people. 1 frankly disagree.” 

The impression created on the mind of the spectators was pro¬ 
found. Its changing scenes played upon die whole gamut of human 
emotions. For days the eye was dazzled and the senses sated with 
the brilliance and colour of a seemingly unending pageant. And 
when the brain reeled under die Stimulus of the itream of im¬ 
pressions chat flooded in upon it from without there were episodes 
which Itirred to their depths the feelings of the heart within- When 
a company of Mutiny Veterans married into the Durbar arena 
the whole great assembly rose as one man, and with what voice it 
could control, cheered till it could cheer no mote.* Who can 
adequately depiff the memories which such an episode recalled ? 

>Leaec dated Decerebet zSth, 

^ Life ia ihe QtU Semes,'* by Sit E. Mteooocbis. 
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What, foe ciample, vnn the thoughts and fselings of the silent 
old Sikh soldier who, nearly half a century before, had ftood by 
Nicholson when the latter fell mortally wounded under the walls of 
Delhi ? Once again after the lapse of years he heard the hiftoric 
plains which ^fetched away from the city gates resounding with 
the neighing of horses and the tramp of armed men. Did the com¬ 
parison between the two dramas—that of 1857 and that of 1905— 
su gg eft thoughts on the strange mutability of human fortunes ? 
We cannot say, for none but he knew, and he, after the mannec of 
his kind, when deeply moved, preserved his peace. * 

From the point of view of this biography the outstanding feature 
of this hlftoric ceremony is the extent to which it was recognised 
on all sides as an ecpressioo of the Viceroy’s personality- It was this 
thought which ftruck both those who viewed it from afar and those 
who witnessed it at close quarters. “ Vour gift of taking yourself 
seriously at a funftion is equally un-Bdtlsh and invaluable—It 1$ 
splendid.'*» Fresh from participation in the ceremony, Lord Elcho 
wrote that it was no surprise “to sec you doing without any 
apparent effort things which no one else would have attempted to 
do at all. The absolute absence of any fuss—$0 conspicuous at 
the smallest funfdoos at home—and the fa^ that all the organisa¬ 
tion and machinety of the stupendous result we witnessed were 
absolutely invisible. Struck me more than anything else—which is 
saying a great deal when each day and each hour almoit shocked 
one into surprise,” 

The whole charaf^r of the secies of ceremonies and the success 
with which they were crowned were the outcome of qualities which 
Lord Curzoo possessed In high degree. The aimoA unprecedented 
smoothness with which so vaft and varied a programme was carried 
through provided the moSt conspicuous, perhaps, of many illus¬ 
trations in a crowded Ute, of the efficacy of what he had liimself 
once dubbed half In earnest and half in jeft, his “ middle class 
method.” In the same way the spcffacle owed its dramatic quality 
to his artistic temperament, to his sense of the Imperial grandeor 

*The loldier tna Nichohon^t or^tly. SiAgb; tbe ttory of bis prcMcce «t cbo 

Doxbsir U roid by Sit B. Maconpehie. 

*X.eRBi fiooi Loid Sclboae, djited Janotry 4tb, i$as. 
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of the British Bmpire» both as an absrraA idea and as a concrete 
reality, and not lea^, perhaps, to the delight vhich he always took 
in breathing the breath of life into the printed pages of history 
and displaying the episodes recorded in them to the world, clothed 
with aAuai flesh and blood. 

There were few more Strongly marked characterises in his 
artistic make-up than this passion for resurreSing the palt His 
imagination was always Strongly Stirred by the many dramatic 
scenes depicted in the pages of the Old Testament, and one can well 
imagine ^at he must frequently have had in mind the Strange dcama 
enafled before the eyes of the prophet Ezekiel in *' the valley which 
was full of bones,” when as he passed by them round about, there 
was a noise and a shaking *' and the bones came together bone co 
bone .... and the breath came into them and they lived and Stood 
up upon their feet an exceeding great army.” It was this ever present 
desire to bring history home to the Imaginatjoc and “ make it a 
living reality instead of a printed page,” that was in the main 
sponsible for the shape taken by the Viftoria Memorial. < And 
now on his return from Delhi to Calcutta he found further oppor¬ 
tunity of gratifying this deeply-rooted caSle. 

The great house built by Lord Wellesley, which after his manner 
Lord Curzon invested with an almo^ living personality of its own, 
was approaching its centenary ; and he had concaved the idea of 
marking the occasion by projefting onto the screen of the present, 
so to speak, a living pl^re of the scenes of a hundred years ago. 
On January the a(iih, i8oj, Lord Wellesley had celebrated the Peace 
of Amiens by a great Ball, for which the stately rooms and gailetics 
of his recently completed palace provided an admirable setting. 
Lord Cufzon had detennined that on January the afth, 1905, the 
same rooms should witness once again the revels and echo with the 
merriment and laughter of those more piduresque and spacious 
days. The occasion was prepared for with charaderiftic thorough¬ 
ness and care. Mr., afterwards Sir George, Forrest was applied to 
for records and information, for Lord Cuaoa was already thinking 
of compiling, as an appendix to the fundion, an authoritative 
hiAory of the building. “ In connexion with the centenary of the 
tSee biick QiApter X, page : 
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op^tiing of Government House, which I shall celebrate by a big 
Fancy Dress Ball of the Wellesley period, on January the 26th, 1903, 
I thi^ of bringing out a hiJtory of Government House during the 
past 100 years.**' The hiAory was duly undertaken, and In due 
course published—after a lapse of more than twenty years. * 

Contempotaiy accounts leave no room for doubt as to the success 
of the carertainiDcnt. Lord Curwn himself, impersonating Lord 
Wellesley, *'the Sultanised Eoglishinan," to whom he bore a good 
deal mote than superiidal likeness, had caused his coShime to be 
deigned with such &ithful accuracy to the originaj as to suggest 
to those present that it was, indeed, his prototype who had actually 
Hepped down from out the frame of his pidture—to be seen hanging 
in the Council Chamber—and come in proper person to open the 
revels. Accuracy in reproduction was not conftned to the coHume 
of the Viceroy. The unifonxis of his HafF—presented to them by 
Lord Curaon—were copies down to the smallest detail of those worn 
by Lord Wellesley's entourage on the corresponding occasion in 1803. 

Hutton has taid of Wellesley that he ‘Moved display, not for 
itself, but as the outward sign of the dignity with which he was 
invented. His dressings and his attitudes, his ceremonies, attendances 
and processions, hts pageantry and extravagances, were part of his 
conception of the character of a British ruler in the BaH.... Here 
was the contraH of his nature to the Englishmen among vdiom he 
moved, who mocked, like Sheridan, at his airs and graces.** What 
was true of Wellesley was equally true of Curzon. Both his love of 
dlgnifted display and his passion for «conftruftmg history muH 
have been gracifted by the great assemblage—it was estimated that 
between 1,000 and 1,300 guelts were present—of January the 26th, 
1^03. “ Put back a hundred years,** wrote one who was present, 
“we became our great graadpaicna again, imitating in spirit, 
language and dress the high>wailted ladies and Hately men who 
danced in these very halls a century ago and now sleep $0 quietly 
in old Park Street cemetery, or, maybe, back in their own English 
vilUge churchyards.” 3 

’LcRcr AuguA 31ft, 1902. 

*V6L 1 <3t“ British GoTurmeat m India,” puhlisbcd la 1915. 

sId (he Siiaf:m4tt of JsAuary 27(b. 1903. 
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Lord Curzco had, indeed, a quite unusual power of detaching 
himself from the present—all the more remarkable in view of his 
absorption in everything that he took in hand—and of viewing 
the events of history all as parts of a single pattern woven upon the 
loom of time. So vividly did he pidhare old Fon William, that he 
declared that he never passed the buildings now Standing upon its 
site without them fading from his vision to be replaced by the walls 
and bastions of the former fort with its eastern gateway, the 
unfinished ravelin in front of it, and in front of that again the ditch 
into which the bodies of those who perished in the suffocating 
darkness of the Black Hole on the historic night of June the roch, 
17 j 6, were csiit. 

And to him the task of renewing the pattern where, for one reason 
or another, it had become faded and indi^ndt, was a sacred duty. 
He could not tolecate the thought of human beings ha\dng toii^ 
and spent themselves in vain- “ Though human life is blown out 
as easily as the flame of a candle, yet it is something to keep alive 
the memory of what it has wrought and been.*’’ So he devoted 
much time and careful thought to tracing out by means of tablets 
and other similar devices upon the very buildings of the dty itself 
the Story of past episodes in the foundation of British rule. The 
curious visitor to DaJhousie Square to>day may observe here and 
there—and notably on the Iteps of the PoSt Office building—brass 
lines let in to the Itone, and numerous tablets of white marble with 
inscriptions incised upon them, inserted in the walls of the neigh¬ 
bouring buildings. The latter tell their owd Story; the forme 
mark the positions of the outer and inner lines of the curtain and 
baitions of old Fort William, in so far as they have not been built 
over. The loving care with which he set to work to ereft once 
more to the memory of those who perished in the tragedy of 1756 
a monument in place of the Hoi well obelisk, which had disappeared, 
has been referred to in an earlier chapter. 

His pride in Calcutta as an abiding witness to the character and 
achievements of the British people impelled him not merely to recall 
incidents of which she had been a speftatot in the paSt, but to adorn 
and beautify her for the benefit of posterity. “ The interc^ and 

'Spcecli at the uevtiling of the HolveU Monumeat, PeccBbet isth, 
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fescmation of this great rity,” he told the Bengal Chamber of Com¬ 
merce, on February the xacb, “ have grown upon me with each 
advancing year. To me Calcutta is the capiml, not merely of a 
Province, great as that Province i$. but of the Indian Empire.” 
And as such she seemed to him fitly to symbolise the great creative 
work which the English had done and ltd I were doing in the Eastern 
world. No Stranger who came to visit her but muSt feel that here 
was “ the settlement of an Imperial race and the fitting liabi ration 
of a worldwide rule.” In all respefts, therefore, she muft be ren¬ 
dered worthy of so great a destiny. 

He look pride in the vaSt industrial enterprises of which the city 
was rhe scene; but jute miUs and cotton mills and rice mills bad 
their drawbacks—they were for ever “ drawing their sooty fingers 
across the sky.” Unless this habit was eradicated he predi^d foe 
the apital a dolorous doom. “ 1 am celuftant to see Calcutta, which 
has risen like a flame, perish in soot and smoke smoke which 
besmirched the midnday sky with irs vulgar tar-brush and turned 
riieif sunsets into a murky gloom. May 1 once again remind you,” 
he wrote in a letter to the Secretary of State, on January the 22nd, 
1903, “ of the question of the smoke nuisance of CaJeutta, concerning 
which I urgently pleaded that you would accede to our proposal 
and send us out a mac as far back as in my letter of June the {8th 
laft ? ” In due course a smoke expert arrived, and ^eps were taken 
to purge Calcutta of its disfiguring grime. 

In the city itself great improvements were effected. Roads, foot¬ 
paths, lighting and conservancy in the heart of the business quartet 
were taken in hand and lifted out of rhe rut of neglefl into which 
they had falleo ; the northern end of the &mous Mai dsn was bid 
out with flower beds, and is known to this day as Curzon Gardens; 
Dalhousie Square was renovated and replanted ; the Metcalfe 
Hall—built in memory of Sir C Metcalfe and used partly as a second 
rate Public Library and partly as the meeting place of a Horticultural 
Society—was purchased and converted into a great library on the 
Does of that of the Bcitisb Museum. “ 1 want a man of the beA 
education,” he wrote in conneflion with this latter projeA, “ with 
experience of cataloguing, arranging, binding, preserving (molt 
necessary in India); and with that large literary interest which will 
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always fee cn the lookout for fresh spoil, and will make of the 
Library both a historical muniment-chamber and also a temple 
of Jearaing.”* It was an embellishment to the city of which he was 
paniculatly proud, “ The Imperial Library will be one of the 
monuments of my time,*’ he wrote,* 

In the suburbs, the old country house of Warren Hastings was 
boughr and re^ored and the surrounding grounds taitefuUy laid 
out. “ On Saturday I went to Hastings House/’ he cold Lady Cur- 
acn, on December the i jth, 1502, “ You never saw such a change— 
house, grounds, furniture, everything quite lovely. It is new one of 
the gems of Calcutta .... the grounds are a combined park and 
garden of exquisite beauty. All my Calcutta improvements Sire 
gradually bearing fruit.’* 

There was also the tremendous problem of the native quartet 
of the city to be dealt with—“ the congested areas that skulk behind 
a fringe of palaces, the huge and palpitating slums.” At Lord 
Curzon*s reque^ a scheme involving an expenditure of ,000,000 
received the sanction of the Secretary of State; and out of this be¬ 
ginning grew, later on, the Calcutta Improvement Tmft, which was 
formally inaugurated In 1912, and which has since then wrought a 
revolution in the lay-out and conllrufHon of the dty. Under its 
auspices great arterid toads are being driven through the congested 
portions of the dty, parks and squares are being opened out. In¬ 
sanitary dwellings are being swept away, and housing accommoda¬ 
tion to meet the requirements of the dispossessed population is 
being provided. 

In light of his impassioned attachment to Calcutta, his bitter and 
suHaincd resentment at the removal of the seat of Government some 
years later from that dty to Dcllxi, becomes intelligible. He had so 
closely identiried himself with the dty. Its hi^ry, its pulsing life, 
its very buildings themselves, that he saw in its dethronement 
something amounting almoA to a personal insult to himself. It 
was charafreriftic of the man that in matters in which hJs feelings 
had been engaged as deeply as they had been in the fortunes of 
Calcutta, he found it impossible to forget and difficult to forgive. 
In this case time did little to reconcile him to the change. In the 
’Letter to SU A, Go<ile7, Juoe 2etb. *lbid. 
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sumptuous voJutnes which he devoted to the itory of the Viccroj-s 
and of the famous buildings of Calcutta associated with thetr rule 
he reiterated, in a passage written but a short time before his death, 
his oft-espressed condemnation of the move. The concluding 
teflefUon may perhaps be permitted,” he wrote cre he brought his 
Story of the Governors General to a close, ** chat while the abandon¬ 
ment of Bengal at the seat of Government and the move to Dcllu 
were defended at the time as an aft of Imperial Statesmanship, there 
is DOW hardly a living authority on India, English or Indian, who 
does not disapprove and deplore it.” > 


“Bxitijb Goverament in India,’* VoL 11, p. 2 j«. 



CHAPTER XJX 


©IPFICULTIES WITH AFGHAOTSTAK 
JAKTUAAT—AFFJl. XpOJ 

With the Durbar and its associated ceremonies out of the wa7, 
Lord Cur2oc turned his attention to those anxious problems which 
loomed ever larger and more menacing on the horizon beyond the 
Indian frontiers. The increasing share of his time and thought 
which he was now being called upon to give to foreign aflairs was 
in his public utterances. Ac the conclusion of the Address 
with which he brought the proceedings of the Legislative Council 
to a close on March the 25th, J903, he called the attention of the 
Indian public to the growing weight of responsibility which was 
being thrown upon their rulex^s shoulders by the inexorable march 
of events which was drawing India, “ once so isolated and remote,** 
into the vortex of world aifeirs. “For the first time,** he told Lady 
Curzon, in a letter describing the proceedings, written the same 
evening, a Viceroy spoke serious words about foreign affairs and 
lifted the veil a little. The people should know what great respon¬ 
sibility there is In the background.” 

Round the Indian bot^xs, he reminded those whom he was 
addressing, was a ftinge of Asiatic States whose integrity and whose 
freedom from ho^le influence were vital to the welfare of India, 
but over whose future the clouds were beginning to gather- He 
had no desire, he declared, to appear in the role of an alarmist, and 
he did not wish to suggest that there was any question that was at 
the moment in an acute or menacing phase. “ But do not let anyone 
on the strength of that go to sleep in the happy illusion that anxiety 
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wiU nffver com©, '^^c ijcographical position of India vill more and 
more push her into the forefront of iiiternaiionai poiitics. She will 
more and more become the ffirarc^'ical troniicr of tloc British 
Empire.” Such circum.<tances imposed upon her ruiers tlw duty of 
incessant watchfulness and precaution ; rcc^uircti of them that their 
forces should be in a hii^h Slate of efficiency and their schemes of 
policy carefully worked out anti defined. 

These words of watning were doubtless sngcc^lcd by the ex¬ 
perience of the post few months. Tl'ey were prophetic <‘f much tfiat 
was nil] to come. us deal firft with the experience of tlic intme- 
diare pa.ft. 

To a letter written to the Viceroy by the Prime Min liter towards 
the close of the year 1902 had been appended two postscripts, one 
conveorional, the other signijicant— 

“ P.S.r. Kindest regards to the Vice-Queen. 

“P-S.2. I am a good deal disquieted about Afghani^an.” 

Nor was this the only intimation wdiich Lord Cutzon received 
at this time that the urusatisfaflory nature of our relations with the 
Amir was attracting an increasing measure of attention at home. 
Writing of the prc-occupations of the Cabinet on December the 
lach, St. John Brodrick referred pointedly to the rnaiter—“ W'e 
are absolutely immersed in your Afghan possibilities.” 

The hope, which had been freely entertained, that Lord Cutron’s 
personal influence with Abdur Rahman and his successor, Habibulla, 
would result in improved relations between the Government of 
India and the ruler of Afghanistan had, in faf^ been disappointed. 
And Lord Curzon himself, annoyed at his lack of success in bringing 
about any alteration in the intrafbble attitude of the Amir, had fot 
some time paSt been urging the adoption of a more determined 
attitude by the British Government. 

The reason of his failure to disarm the suspicions of the Amir is 
in reality not far to seek. When, as Mr. George Curton. M.P., he 
had visited Kabul in t S94, the aSlute occupant of the Afghan throne 
had undoubtedly regarded him in the light of a useful card to be 
played in the game in which he was engaged against the Indian 
Government, whose conitant efforts to come into closer contaft with 
Afghaniitan it was his objeft to defeat. He had spoken very freely 
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to him of bis grievances againft the latter, and had made it dear 
that he looked to him to cake op the cudgels on his behalf from his 
scat in the House of Commons. It mult, therefore, have been with 
fedings almost of dismay that he learned of the appointment of his 
erstwhile confidant to the head of the auguSt and troublesome body 
again^ whose too pressing attentions he had sought to enlist hU 
services. 

He was, of course, far too well versed in the rules of the djplcH 
made game to exhibit any trace of tl\e chagrin which he may have 
felt, and his letters of welcome on I-ord Curaon’s arrival in India 
left nothing to be desi tedYour Excellency is a sincere wcU- 
wishct of both the Governments of India and Afghanistan, Please 
God, by Your Excellency’s Wendly manners and discreet pro¬ 
ceedings, the foundations of ^endship and union between the two 
Governments will acquire great firmness, and day after day the plant 
of mutual fciendsliip and union of the two Governments will 
fioutish and blossom.” But in Asia, mote even than elsewhere, 
perhaps, aftion is a truer guide to the workings of the mind than 
hj'perbole ; and one of Lord Curzon’s earliest experiences in his 
official relations with the Amir proved a better key to the btcer’s 
attitude than the flowery rhetoric of his complimentary letters. 

Among the complaints which the Amic had made in 1894 and 
which be had particubrly rcqxured his gueSl to make a note of with 
a view to his reporting it to the authorities in England, was a 
charge again^ the charafter of the men appointed by the Govern¬ 
ment of India to afl as their agents in Afghanistan. They always 
selected Shiahs—and Shiahs, as he did not hesitate to inform his 
gue^l, were the worSt of reptiles,” But apart from this they were 
men of inferior charafler and itatus who were little more than spies. 
In 1894 Mr- Curzon had wisely agreed chat men of high charadtec 
and discretion ought undoubtedly to be chosen to represent the 
Government of India at Kabul. Yet in 1899 he experienced un- 
expedled difficulty in meeting, to the satisfaflion of the Amir, this 
sccniingly reasonable request. " The Amir has written rather a tude 
letter,” he complained, when writing to Lord George Hamilton, 
on December the 14th of that year, “ tejefting the new envoy whom 
I proposed to send to Kabul on the grounds of his materialistic 
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and atheiitic opinions I This is a bofjus and quite untnie charge ; 
the real obje£tion being, 1 fency, that my nominee, who Jias been in 
our service at Peshawar and in the Khyt)cr, knows loo much of the 
frontier and of Afghan ways.” Another sdudtitm was eventually 
made, and the matter amicably settled; hut not before I.otd 
Curaon had threatened die Amir that unless the representative of 
the Indian Government received more considerate treatment than 
had hitherto been the case he would be compelled to curtail the 
privileges accorded to His Highness’s agent in India. Hie episode 
was a Straw which showed which way the wind was blowing. 

The fifSl important communication of an ofiicial nature received 
from the Amir conveyed to the Viceroy news t>f tiie approach of 
the Russian railway to the Afghan frontier and asked the latter for 
advice. This gave Lord Curzon the opening wliicli he desired for 
discussing the mutual obligations of the two countries, and he 
expressed the view that in the absence of telegraphs and railways it 
would be difficult for his Government to move troops to the assist* 
ance of His Highness with the requisite despatch. Here was a 
suggesdon which was calculated to bring about the very tiling which 
for years pall Abdut Rahman had been Striving to avoid, namely, 
closer contaft between India and Afghanistan; and his reply left 
no possible doubt as to his atdtude towards his British ally. No 
Bndsh troops would ever be requited, he declared, to enable him to 
repel aggression upon Afghanl^n. All tliat he required of Great 
Brirain was an adequate supply of money and munitions for the 
equipment of hJs own forces. The only concession which ILord 
Cutzoo succeeded in securing after further correspondence was a 
relu£hnt admission that if after prolonged resisunce the troops of 
Afghanistan proved unequal to the task of repelling an invader, 
then the people of Afghanistan might be expefted to consent to 
receive the assistance of British troops. 

This was an interpretation of the Treaty relations between the 
two countries whicli Lord Curaon was not prepared to let jass 
unchallenged. It acquired an added significance, in view of the 
immense imporiacion of arms and ammunition into Afghanistian 
during recent times—an importation which bad already attraflcd 
Lord Curzon’s unfevourable notice and which he considcrctl had 
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now reached dangerous dimensions. It accorded ill with the famous 
declaration which Abdur Rahman had made to Mr, Curzoc himsdf 
five years before—" England and Afghanistan are one house. One 
house should have one wall Axe your soldiers going to join mine 
in the defence of that wall ? ** Moreover, it was not now Great 
Britain, it seemed, who was to decide upon the manner in which 
she would discharge her Treaty obligations, but the Amir, who was 
to di^te to her what measures she should take, What was the 
explanation of this puzxiing and unwelcome change ? 

L^rd Ojrzon*s answer to the above que^on had all the appear* 
ance of plausibility. ** My own view of his present policy is that, 
enlightened by the Tirah Campaign, and couscious of the enormous 
Strength given to him by the possession of hundreds of thousands 
of arms of precision, he has late in life revived the idea of con¬ 
solidating Afghanistan into an independent military Power, capable 
of speaking on equal terms with the enemy iu both gates.** ^ 

Lord Curzon was of the opinion that the question of the un* 
re^ifted flow of arms into Afghanistan should at once be taken up 
with the Amir. But the South African war was exercising the minds 
of the authorities in England, and the Cabinet were unwilling to 
embark upon any controversy with the ruler of Afghanistan. Lord 
Curzon was obliged to remain satisfied, therefore, with the Statement 
of dissent from the Amir's view of his Treaty obligations and a 
tentative reference to the quantity of munitions being imported 
into the country, which he had made in an carHer communication. 
He was not, however, convinced. The extent of the importation of 
warlike Stores seemed to him to constitute a greater danger than the 
Home Government were willing to admit; and when, later on, 
he received further unsatisfaSory communications from the Amir, 
he made it quite plain that he did not see eye to eye with the Cabinet 
on the que^OQ, 

*' I now regret Still more than I did at the time that you did 
not allow me to send my proposed reply to the absurd propo¬ 
sitions contdned in his inordinately long lucubration of la^t 
year; because, as I think 1 remarked sx the time, if you do not 

*Lc(tet to Scoei&ry of State, Ko?ember aand, 1999, 
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ftnsw«t an Oriental's casui^ry, he thinks he has reduced you to 
silence, and because in his recent batch of letters to which I 
am referring he repeatedly taunts us with not replying to his 
previous communications. I think in these cases you may 
really truA me to know how to handle the Amit as well as 
anyone else at home/'* 

Matters were no further forward when, on Oc 9 :obcr the yth, 
1901, news was received of the death of Abdur Rahman and of the 
succession of Habibulia. I^rd Curzon's experience of HabibuUa 
in 1894 had impressed him very fevourably. He bad spoken of him 
at the time in terms of the highest praise as “a very charming 
personality,’* who talked ** with great ease and fluency and wid: a 
wisdom and sense far beyond bis years/’ He believed Wm to be 
“a sincere and devoted friend of the British alliance/* He looked 
forward at last, ccnsecjuently, to the repprsebiment between the two 
countries which he believed it to be witliin his power to bring about. 
He had gone so far, in fefl, on one occasion as to confess that he had 
been influenced in his desire to become Viceroy by this very belief. 
*' It was one of the reasons that made me anxious to come out to 
India ; for I felt that possibly my acquaintance with Afghaniftan 
and my friendship with Habibulia might be of some service on an 
emergency.”* HabibuUa’s reply to his invitation to him to meet him 
at Peshawar in the spring of 1902, to which reference has been made 
in an earlier chapter, came, therefore, as a grievous disappointment. 
And when events showed, not only chat the new Amir held that the 
Agreement made by the Government of India with Abdur Rahman 
was binding on them as regarded himself, but that he adiiered 
rigidly to the interpretation which his predecessor had placed 
upon it, his disillusionment was complete. “... , looking over ihe 
whole surface of the political world with which 1 have to deal/’ be 
wrote on September the jrd, 1902, “ the spot where the clouds seem 
to me to clufter moll menacingly is in the direftion of AfghaaiHan,” 5 

Early in June Lord Cukoq had repeated his invitation and had 
Strongly pressed the Amir to meet him at Peshawar in October. 

C.«Rer to (be SecreOfT of Snte, May ind, i^oo. 
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To this request HabibuUa had vouchsafed no answer. And behind 
the obdurate silence of the Amir loomed the ever present menace 
of Kussian intrigue, rendered more ominous by rumours which now 
gained currency on the frontier, that the Amir himself was co¬ 
quetting udth the idea of a Russian alliance. In these circumstances 
the Viceroy warned the Home Government that in the absence of 
any gesture from the Amir hv the time the Delhi Durbar was over, 
he would propose to write to him in language which would compel 
a reply, calling hU actenuon to the recent evidence of disloyal or 
unfriendly condufi on his part and requiring a definite assurance oa 
the nature of which the future relations between the two countries 
mu^ depend. It was this warning that gave rise to the postscript to 
the Prime Minister’s letter and to a feeling of acute uneasiness 
throughout the Cabinet. The fa^k of the matter was chat a ^ge in 
our relations with a foreign country had now been reached at which, 
for the reasons given in a previous chapter, a fundamental difference 
between the Viceroy and the Cabinet was inevitable. 

The Cabinet were, indeed, seriously alarmed. In a letter to the 
Secretary of State, written on November the 27th, the Viceroy had 
Stated very plainly what he would recommend in the event of the 
Amir definitely throwing in his lot with Russia. His proposals 
would include the occupation of Kandahar and the pushing forward 
of the frontier to Giiishk and the Hcimund river. He made it dear 
that he was not now recommending these things. 

** All that I have meant to say to-day is that if the Amir breaks 
fruth and deserts us, there is an alternative policy to ina^on, 
and that it is a policy which, though not without risk, seems to 
promise more benefit than injury to British interests. What I 
maintain that you cannot possibly do is to sit $liJI and let the 
entire policy and outlay of the paft 20 years, nay the laft 60, be 
wiped out before your eyes. If this breakdown occurs, it will 
be due to open perfidy on the part either of the Amir, or of 
Russia, or of both. If you do not like to tackle Russia, then 
at leaft punish the Amir. If you allow a man and a State of 
his calibre to flout the British Empi«, then we had better 
put up out shutters and close business.” 
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It was fortunate that the Viceroy was considering a hypothetical 
and not an aAual case, for the Cabinet were in no mood to Jjltcn 
to any stich suggestions; and Lord George Hamilton considered 
it necessary to apprise him of the position both by telegram and by 
letter. " So decided and unanimous was the objc^lion to any forward 
movement that, after the Cabinet was over, I thought it right, and 
with the full concurrence of the Prime Miniftec, to telegraph to you 
what had passed.** * And in amplification of his telegram lie explained 
in his letter of December the 15th that ‘*the growing dislike, if 
not abhorrence, of any forward move, or of any a£iion likely to 
entail military operations,** was so Strong chat he believed that if 
the macter was put to the vote “ there would be a disposition to 
abandon all our present obligations, and to sub^irute nothing in 
their place except an attempt to come to an underfunding with 
Russia.** 

Had the Amir definitely broken with the Government of India, 
it is impossible to avoid ^e conclusion chat a rupture between the 
Viceroy and the Cabinet mull have followed ; for it is clear, from a 
voluminous correspondence of which brief extrafh onlv have been 
given above, that neither could have accommodated his views to 
those of the other. The danger of a breach over AfghaniHan was 
averted by the receipt on December the lach, 1901, after many 
months of suspense, of a communication from Hablbulla which, 
if not wholly satisfa^ry, at leall contained no hint of any in¬ 
tention to sever his connection with Great Britain or to seek new 
alliances elsewhere. And since the protellarions of friendship con¬ 
tained in his letter received confirmation from his aftion in accepting, 
about die same time, British arbitration in a boundary and water 
rights dispute between the Persian and Afghan officials on the bor¬ 
ders of Siltao, the way was opened for a resumption of negotiations 
with the objed of placing the relations between the two countries 
on a more satisfactory and durable basis. 

On this queltion the Cabinet were ready to consider the Viceroy’s 
recommendations. "When the Durbar is off your mind,*’ Lord 
Sclborne wrote, on January the 4th, 1903, " you will be writing us 
at length about Afghaniftan. The Mid^e Ealtem <^ueltion is the 

(letisrdtt«d Cccembu i^tb, 1902. 
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question of the furure, Persia and Afghanistan.*’ But he wa^ left 
under no illusions as to the point of view from which the question 
would have to be approach^. 

On Afghanistan we await your views before tackling the 
question ; but as you mu^ have gathered from what you have 
ilread7 heaxd> we are all opposed in judgment to the policy 
which Roberts keeps advocating. It will not have escaped you 
that financial considerations will have to play a continuously 
larger part in the considetation of these questions.” 

Developments on the Continent, for example, made increased 
e^endirure on the fleet imperative. 

We cannot afford a three-Power Standard, but we mu^ 
have a real margin over the rwo-Power ftandard, and this 
policy the Cabinet have definitely adopted. . . The navy then 
must continue to increase, and it is not possible that the 
army should continue to increase pftri passu. Indeed, I am 
sure that a day will come when a Cabinet will decide that the 
army eilimatcs muft decrease in order that the navy may in¬ 
crease. All this has a very real bearing on the Middle Eastern 
question. ... It is easy with compulsory military service to 
be a great military Power for home defence or European war¬ 
fare. h is easy to be a great naval Power of a natural aod con¬ 
tinuous growth such as outs. It is a terrific task to remain the 
greatest naval Power when naval Powers are year by year 
increasing In numbers and in naval Strength, and at the same 
time CO be a military Power ftiong enough to meet the greatest 
military Power in .^ia.” 

Lord Curzon did not dissent from much that Lord Sclborne said. 
But he denied emphatically that the fa&s set forth presented a com¬ 
plete Statement of the case. 

** I do not dispute your diagnosis of the faftots that will go 
to determine our Asiatic policy in the funite. But it is not one 
(a question?) of exaft calculation, nor of mere £ s. d., nor of 
ships and men. Diplomacy is also capable of playing its part; 
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and there are two constituents of successful diplomacy which 
seem to me sometimes to be in danger of being forgotten; 
one is knowing your own mind, the other is letting other 
people know it.”* 

1 /Oid Cufzon certainly knew his own mind, and eiqually certainly 
he lec other people know it. But in the matter of Afghanistan he was 
not the only person who held definite and cleat cut views. And if he 
continued to press the Amir to meet him, and to urge upon the 
Cabinet the necessity of a fresh Agteemcnt as a condition precedent 
to the payment of iht subsidy granted to the late Amir and to the 
continued acceptance by Great Britain of an obligation to defend 
the country, the Amir doggedly maintained the position which he 
had originally taken up, aad Ae Cabinet continued to deprecate 
any a^loo which might result in bringing matters to a head. 

It is easy to see that if 00 one of the. three patdes to the contro¬ 
versy was prepared to recede from the position which each had 
taken up the negotiadons were doomed to sterility. And events 
proved this to he the case. The Amir was determined not to meet 
the Viceroy—and never did so. The Viceroy was convinced chat a 
frank personal discussion with the Amir was essendal if the Govern* 
menc of Great Britain were to undertake to defend a country of 
whose military organisation, armament and resources—so long 
as the exifling State of affairs was permitted to lait—they could 
know nothing j of which their officers were not even allowed to 
cross the border, but which was nevertheless the theatre in which 
they might at any time be called upon to wage an international war 
wiffi the full Strength of India and Great Britain. And he was 
prepared to bring such pressure to bear upon the Amir as might 
prove necessary to enable him to get what he wanted. The Cabinet, 
rather than cake the risk involved in insisting on compliance with 
Lord Curaon’s wishes, were prepared to pay the subsidy and to 
acquiesce in the contention obstinately clung to by Habibulla. 

In the end a settlement—the terms of which were pradUcally 
diftated by the Amir and were hotly condemned by I.ord Curzon— 
was eflcfled by the despatch of a British Mission under Mr., after- 

•Lener JaAUuy 39(h, 
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TPards Sir, Loui^ Dane, to Kabul. But this was not until ipo), aftet 
X^rd Curzon’s return to India from a period of leave in England ; 
and long before this he found himself once more at issue with the 
Cabinet on a question of foreign policy in another comer of Asia. 
Before detailing the events of 190J, therefore, it is necessary to 
return to the opening days of 1503. 



CHAPTER XX 


DIPFtCirLTIES WITH TIBET 
JAFTOART 1903—APRIL I904 

The critical phase through which the relations between the Govern¬ 
ment of India and the Amir of Afghanistan had passed during the 
closing months of 190a was scarcely over when I-ord Cuoon found 
cause for renewed anxiety at developments in Tibet—-so much bo 
that he considered it necessary to call his Council together to discuss 
the situation during the crowded and exafUng days of the Delhi 
Durbar. 

The tour carried out along the frontier between Sikhim and Tibet 
by the Political Officer in Sikhim during the previous summer had 
cleared the air to the extent of making it plain that inasmuch as the 
Convention of 1890 had not been signed by any Tibetan official, 
it was regarded by the Tibetans as possessing no validity. The whole 
<5ueftjon had by now, however, acquired a much more sinifter 
significance than the Viceroy would have been disposed to attach 
to a mere local dispute concerning boundary pillars or graaing rights j 
for evidence of Russian aAivity in this quarter, which had been 
accumulating foe some time pa^, had become so Strong as to con¬ 
vince him that the Russian Government had acquired definite rights 
of intervention in Tibet which sooner or later they would ur^- 
doubtedJy exploit to the detriment of British inrere^ts. From being 
a matter of mere local interef: the queftion had become, con¬ 
sequently, one of high Imperial importance. And, in accordance 
with his usual pra^lice. Lord Curzon had given the Secretary of 
State early warning of the measures which bis Government would 
be likely to submit to him fot dealing with it. 
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'* 1 am myself a firm believer in the exi^nce of a secret 
understanding, if not a secret Treaty, between Russia, China 
and Tibet,” be wrote on November the ijtb, 1902 ; ” and, as 
I have said before, I regard it as a duty to frustrate this little 
game while there is yet time. Our recent a^oa on the Sikhini 
border greatly fiuitered the authorities both at Lhasa and 
Peking; and for a time there was great talk of envoys and 
negotiations. Suddenly, under orders from Peking, all this 
was suspended, and for weeks we have heard nothing. My 
impression is that the Russians have told the Chinese on no 
account to negotiate with us or to allow us to come to close 
quarters with the Tibetans; for the result of any such pro¬ 
ceedings reiMit be greater intercourse between India and Tibet, 
if not an improved Treaty. My idea, therefore, is that we 
should let the Chinese ax)d Tibetans play the game of procras- 
tination for some little time longer, and should then say—as it 
is clear chat they do not mean business—that we propose to 
send a Mission up to Lhasa to negotiate a new Treaty in the 
spring. This would, in fa^fc, be a reversion to the policy of 
Lansdowne at the time of the Macartney Mission, from which 
the Government of India of that day, in deference to the pro¬ 
tests of China, were, as I think, wrongly induced to depart. 
But on the present occasion I would not on any ground with¬ 
draw the Mission. I would inform China and Tibet that it was 
going; and go it should, . . . These ideas are only thrown 
out in the rough. 1 wiH toature them as time proceeds.” 

In the meantime the crisis over Afghanistan had apprised the 
Viceroy of the attitude of the Cabinet towards anything in the nature 
of a forward policy, and he was far from hopeful of the welcome 
which his proposals would be likely to receive. Writing from Delhi 
on January the 8ch, he informed Lord George Hamilton of the dis¬ 
cussion which had taken place and of the fears which he entertained 
as to the attitude of the Home Government towards the question. 
** If the Cabinet are as seriously impregnated as your recent letters 
lead me to believe, both with ignorance and timidity about Asiatic 
foreign affairs, then it is quite possible that the alarms which our 
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Af^jhan proposals (as so &r developed) u'ill probably do much to 
allay will be resuscitated by “what we io the ease of Tibet/* 

And he warned him chat a heavy responsibility would rest upon any 
Home Government that aflefted blindness—even when the finger 
has already begun to trace its fatal handwriting ujwn the Tibetan 
wall.” 

The essence of the proposals which were duly submitted by the 
Government of India to the Secretary of State was that a suggeftion 
for the soludon of the frontier difficulty which had been put forward 
by the Chinese Government in December, namely, the holding of a 
Conference, should be accepted, but subjefV to three conditions i 
in the fir^ place that the Conference should be held at Lhasa; 
in the second place that it should include a representative of the 
Tibetan Government; and, finally, that any new Treaty whicli the 
Conference might produce should be signed by the Tibetans as well 
as by the Chinese. It was further urged that the negotiations should 
embrace, not merely the comparadvely small question of the Slkhim 
frontier, but the far lacger question of our furuce relations, political 
and commercial, with Tib^; and chat the Tibetan Government 
should be required to agree to the appointment of a permanent 
British represenradve in Lhasa. 

The case presented by the Government of India was a particularly 
Strong one. The repeated violadon of cxiSling Treaties by the 
Tibetans afforded ^rong moral ju^ification for the a£Uon proposed. 
Moreover, Tibet was the one corner of Asia in which wc were at an 
overwhelming political and ^ratcgical advantage as compared with 
Russia. For, while wc were coterminous over a long distance with 
Tibetan territory and were entitled, therefore, to insist on the ob¬ 
servance of neighbourly relations by her people and Government, 
there was no single point at which Russian territory impinged on the 
borders of Tibet. And, finally, in the event of the Russian Govern¬ 
ment seeking to acquire a position of undue influence at tlie Tibetan 
capital, they were prohibited, both by the extent and nature of the 
country which separated Lhasa from their cearefl military bases, 
from meeting with an equivalent display of force any demonstration 
which we might find it necessary co make for the purpose of safe¬ 
guarding oui legitimate interests in the country. 
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The que^on of Tibet provided, therefore, a cmdal telt as between 
the Viceroy and the Cabinet. If the latter wcje not prepared to 
accept the Viceroy’s view as to the oecessiry of asserting ourselves in 
this quarter of the Indian glacis, it raxiSt be deai that they would not 
do so anywhere else. 

On February the i9ih the Cabinet deliberated on the question 
and came to a decision which was all but unanimous, chat a Mission 
to Lhasa could aot be sanctioned. The significance of this decision 
was not lost upon the Secretary of State; and when conveying it 
to the Viceroy he made no attempt to disguise the full implication 
attaching to it. He explained chat he had impressed upon the 
Cabinet the fact that in no other part of Asia were we ever likely to 
find the material advantages more in our favour chan they now wcte 
in Tibet. And he added— 

“ If then, the Cabinet deliberately, under such circum« 
stances, are unwilling to run the risk of international complica> 
tions, disturbances to trade, and all the other hindrances and 
embarrassments which arise from £trained relations with a 
foreign Power, they are never likely to incut chat risk unless 
some gloss insult is offered to our honour or our fiag. And it 
seems to me, therefore, that the decision which was arrived at 
must be taken, not only as regulating a particular transaction, 
but to a large extent as governing our future policy in Central 
Asia.”* 

Here, then, was the naked truth stripped bare of all evasions or 
pretences. The Cabinet were in definite and unalterable disagree¬ 
ment with the fundamental conception on which the whole foreign 
policy of the Viceroy rested. Lord Curzoo was convinced chat it 
was essential in the interests, not merely of India icself, but of 
the British Empire as a whole, that our authority should be unmis¬ 
takably and, indeed, ostentatiously, asserted, not only up to the 
limits of our own borders, but ac every point on the glads which 
sloped away from the long perimeter of the Indian frontiers, at 
wl^ch hostile influencea might otherwise obtain a lodgement. 
The Cabiccf’s sole desire was to avoid compIJcacioas on or beyond 

*L«ner daKd Febraarf 2»tb, 190} . 
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the frontier. And if, as was fbrcilvadowcd by Lord Curzon in 
his Budget speech, foreign policy was to play an increasingly impor¬ 
tant part in the immediate future, it must Ixave been aj'^parent 
to those primarily concerned that, unless the Viceroy \yas pre¬ 
pared to subordinate his own dccply-rootcO convictions to the 
plainly expressed wishes of the Cabinet, the Government of the 
Indian Dependency must become increasingly diiRcult, even if a 
complete rupture was averted. 

It is, perhaps, surprising in these circumstances that Lord Curzon 
should not only have determined to remain at his post, but should 
even have been contemplating an extension of his term of office. 
He was certainly under no illusions as to the nature of the task 
which lay before him, and there \i*crc times when he toyed with the 
idea of giving up. “As I read these successive expositions given 
by you of the attitude and temper of public men at home, the 
heart goes out of me as regards the future of our dominion in Asia, 
and I sometimes say to myself, ' Is it worth while struggling on 
when our own people and their leaders arc themselves engaged in 
tracing the handwriting on the wall ”» Lady Curton, too, was 
beginning to entertain doubts about the future. “ I pu7.zle all day 
long about Arthur,’* she wrote from Simla, where she awaited 
Lord Cur^on’s return from a short spring tour in Rewa and Gwalior, 
“ and hope you will bring an answer from him in time to greet your 
Council with a/ijfu or Je rtstt. Six months ago we felt diHcrcntly 
about staying on.” She knew that his decision would be dictated 
by the highest considerations of duty; but, b^ng human, she could 
not refrain from putting in one small plea “ . . . don’t let us stay 
until the joii dt vwrt has died in us. We have still years of life to 
live somewhere, and we mustn’t have embittered hearts to speed u$ 
on the way.”* 

It was in accordance with Lord Curaon’s temperament, that while 
it was with the utmost difficulty that he subordinated his views to 
those of other people, he yet shrank from lifting his hand from the 
plough to which it had once been set. Moreover, his confidence 
in the soundness of his own views encouraged him In the belief 

*Lener (0 the Secretaty of Sttte, M4reb 12^ 1903. 
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that tooMt or later the Cabinet must come round to his vny of 
chinking. He admitted In a letter to the Prime Minister at this time 
that he thought it was the duty of Ambassadors and Proconsuls to 
be a little ahead of the Governments whom they advised. “ The 
inclination of the latter is always to go slow’^ometimes vmneces* 
saiily slow. The way has to be shown to them... For instance, I 
remember Lord Cromer advocating the Assouan dam, a railway up 
the Nile, and the recovery of the Sudan, years before any of ihtm 
was assented to by the Home Government... In the same way some 
of the things that I have put forward, and that you have rejected—* 
c.g. Tibet—will of a surety come; and my only discredit will 
have been to be a little previous.*’ * 

It had been the same during the years when he had 

served as Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs in Lord Salisbury’s 
Administration. At that time, for example, he had not been 
obliged to wait long for the acceptance by the Cabinet of his views 
about Wei‘hai-wei. * But being then in a subordinate position, 
Lis defeiminadon to continue to associate himself with a policy 
with which he was in little sympathy had, in any case, no adverse 
results beyond the creation of a certain measure of embarrass^ 
ment to himself. The position now was an entirely different one. 
He was no longer in a position of subordination; as Viceroy of 
India he occupied an unique position, the importance of which was 
enhanced by die admitted authority with which prolonged previous 
study and four years actual experience of the Viceroyaliy endowed 
his utterances on Eastern questions- And looking back over 
the years, it is easy to perceive, even if it was not plainly apparent 
at the time, that if he remained in India in face of the fucdaniental 
difference of outlook between himself and the Cabinet which had 
now disclosed itself, his relations with the Home Goveromeat 
must be those of constant strain. Even if breaking point was not 
actually reached, the differences between them must surely result 
either in an unwilling Cabinet being dragged protesting at the heels 
of an imperious Proconsul far beyond the limits to which they 
desired to go, or in a fiercely restive Viceroy being hampered and 

•I.«(ter dated July Stb. tm). 
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restricted in carrying through the policy on which his heart was 
set. 

Let Lord Cutron at least be given the credit which is his due for 
the high and unbending sense of duty which at such limes always 
played a determining part in keeping him at his post. How one 
could moralise on how little one gets from high places,** wrote I^dy 
Curzon at the dose of the letter above quoted. '* But it is the 
higher aims of duty and right that keep your heart high. Beloved.** 
Lord Curzon himself deeply resented any him that he was asking a 
fevouf when suggesting chat an extension might be given him, to 
enable him to put the finishing touches to some at least of the 
reforms which he had inaugurated. “ I have been rather pained at 
the tone of Balfour’s letter to me about a possible extension of my 
term,” he told I-ord George hlamilion. “ The implication under¬ 
lies it that I have asked for a favour.... 1 wish you clearly to under- 
traod that, except from the point of view of public doty, I have not 
the slightest desire to exceed my five years term, and His Niajescy*$ 
Government may retire me whenever rhey please.** ^ And writing 
to Ian Malcolm a little later, he said much the same thing. “ i 
hope to get home to England in May, after an absence of j k years, 
and unless I am then cashiered by some new political combination 
indifferent to my irctics, I believe 1 am to return in the autumn of 
>904 to finish 06 all my Indian venrures. It is a prospect, not of 
exhilaration, but of duty; for people will have become tired of 
being kept up to the mark long before then, and I shall probably 
have broken dowo.*** 

The actual story of the Tibetan expedition which in the end 
was reloctandy sanctioned by the Cabinet has frequently been told, 
and need not be recalled in any detail here. The main reason given 
by His Majesty's Government for refusing to sanction a Mission 
to Lhasa in 1905 was that they were in communication with the 
Russian Government as to their intentions in that part of the world. 
Lord Lansdowne, who had succeeded Lord Salisbury as Foreign 
Minisrer, employed very stiff language in his representations 
to the Russian Ambassador on the subjeaj and on April the 
nth the latter was authorised categorically to deny that the Tsar’s 

•Leitst dstti April joch, tyo;. *l.crt«r dared Juae :8th, ipo$. 
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Government had made any Agreement with Tibet, or that there 
was any intention of sending either a Mission or an Agent to 
Ihasa, 

In view of these assurances and of the refusal of the Cabinet to 
agree to a Mission to Lhasa, Lord Curzon now proposed that a 
Conference should be held at Khamba Jong, the nearest inhabited 
place on the Tibetan side of the frontier. the Government 

agreed to this it was clear that a wide divergence still existed on the 
question of policy. Lord Curzon proposed that the whole question 
of out relations with Tiber should come under review at Con¬ 
ference, that we should demand the removal of the trade mart from 
Yatuag on the frontier to Gyantze half way to Lhasa, and the 
appointment of a British representative, preferably at Lhasa* but, 
in any case, at Gyantze, with the right of direft access to the Tibetan 
Government at the capital He further urged that if the Conference 
showed any disinclination to accept these demands, which he 
regarded as **very modest,” we should then inform the delegates 
that wc should break off negotiations at Khamba Jong and resume 
them at the capital. 

The Cabinet desired to xestclct the scope to the negotiations to 
frontier questions and trade relations, and objef^ to the location 
of a Political Agent either at Lhasa or at Gyantze being included in 
the British proposals. To their inStru^ons in these respe^ they 
added that no threat which would in any way hind them to a deiuute 
course of compulsion in the future should accompany the prt^ 
posals submitted to the Conference. They desired, in short, chat 
the matter should be treated as a purely local one, and dissented 
altogether from the Viceroy's views that it was necessary co give a 
much wider scope to the negotiations. 

In these circumstances Lord Curzon expected little progress to 
be made. Even before he was instructed not to use threats he was 
not hopeful. “ . , . I shall not be surprised if the matter spins on 
for many months; perhaps, even till the late autumn or winter,” 
he wrote on May the yth ; and when reporting rwo months later 
char the Chinese and Tibetan delegates were said at laA to be on the 
way to Khamba Jong, he added““But do not be surprised if 
many months elapse before any real advance is made. We enter 
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the arena with out hands ded behind our backs by Majosty*s 
Gownmeni/* * 

His forecast was fulfilled to the actual letter, and he looked oa 
with a certain amused toleration as week after week w*cnt by and he 
saw the day drawing steadily nearer when the Government would 
be compelled by the inexorable logic of events to san^on the course 
which he had originally advised. By the end of October ail hope 
of anything being effe^ed at Khamba Jong was abandoned, and 
the Government of India gave it as their deliberate opinion that an 
immediate advance as as Gyantze was now inevitable. 

Following upon Mr. Chamberlain’s crusade in favour of Imperial 
federation on a customs tariff basis, changes had recently been made 
in the Government at Home. Lord Curzon’s lifelong friend, Sr. 
John Brodrick, had succeeded Lord George Hamilton at the India 
Office, and the places of the stalwart Free Traders in the Cabinet 
had been taken by others who were less shackled with the chains of 
economic orthodoxy. But on the question of Tibet the recon¬ 
stituted Cabinet was at one with that which had preceded it, and 
it was with anything but satisfafUon that news was received of the 
turn which events were taking- It was feic, however, that it would 
be difficult to ignore the recent condu^ of the Tibetans, and an 
advance to Gyantze—the iirfi Step in the scries of events which 
ultimately took Colonel Ycunghusband and his Mission to Lhasa— 
was reluflantly sanctioned. But sanction was accompanied by a 
caveat that the Mission was to return at the earliest possible moment 
and was to lead to no permanent intervention in the affairs of Tibet. 

The frontier was crossed on December the ijth, but the progress 
of the Mission was slow, being impeded by constant attacks made 
on it by large bodies of armed Tibetans, and it was not until April 
the nth, 7904, that Colonel Younghusband and his following at 
hSt reached Gyantze. There he was destined to spend three 
futile months, and there, for the time being, we may leave him. 


C-enec to Sir A. Godle^. Julf Sds. 290$. 



CHAPTER XXI 


GKAVE ZSSUBS 
UA&CH—OCTOBSR X9O5 

Lord Curzon found himsdf in a posldon of some diiliailry on the 
ere of bis departuze from Calcutta in the spring of 1905. He was 
uncertain whether the speech which he intended delivering at the 
close of the Legislative Session was to be his official farewell to the 
Council. The question of an extension had been mooted, and he 
had asked that he might be informed of the Prime Minister’s inten¬ 
tions. But he was without definite informatjon on the point 
when the Session came to an end, and when forwarding a copy of 
his speech to the Secretary of State he explained the nature of the 
predicament in which he had been placed. “ I have presided for 
six hours at the Budget meeting of the Legislative l^uQcil,” he 
wrote on the night of March the aj ch. 

" I have delivered a speech at it of over an hour in length ; 
1 have done several hours* work, and now I am in the train 
speeding away from Calcutta after one of the mo^ laborious 
seasons that I have yet gone through. So large a number of 
speffators came to hear me deliver what they thought would 
be my laft speech in the Council at Calcutta, Aat we could not 
hold the meeting in the Council Room, but had to move to the 
Throne Room, die firSt instance of such a change of venue for 
many years. I send you a copy of what 1 said- The obscure 
replies of Balfour to my questions about my own fate rendered 
it impossible for me to speak in anything but oracular tones 
about the future; and my audience were left in the dark as to 
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•whether the programme of reform which I sketched would 
be carried out by myself, or perhaps dropped by my successor.” 

Nevertheless, he succeeded in delivering a speech, not only con¬ 
ceived on loftier plane than any of his previous Budget 
speeches,**’ but affording “ a fresh revelation**—if such were needed 
in India—“ of the extraordinary breadth and variety of the Viccroy*s 
intellectual aftiviiiw.'** While it was noticed that he covered the 
whole field of Indian policy, palt and present, and admitted that 
what Lord Cureon said on each asped^ of Indian adminiitration 
deserved the closest attention, it was widely recognised that the 
unusual intcreffl of the speech lay in its concluding paragraphs on the 
growing importance of the position which the Indian llmpire was 
coming to occupy in the politics of the world—paragraphs which 
were charafterised ss "pregnant with Statesmanlike imagination.**! 
Comment on these lines was not confined to the press in India. In 
England The Times^ which had recently published a series <jf articles 
on the Middle Eastern Question by a Special Correspondent, < 
asserted that the real impoirance of the speech lay in " the grave 
note of warning as to the changes occurring in the international 
position of India and the watchfulness which they impose upon 
Indian and British Statesmen.’* In Lord Curaon, it was observed, 
India possessed a ^tesman who was equipped with a knowledge of 
general politics, and especially of Asiatic politics, such as no pre¬ 
vious Viceroy could claim, and such as never before was so impera¬ 
tively called foe. Some doubt was expressed whether the problems 
to which Lord Curzon liad referred had engaged the attention of the 
Government at Home to the extent to which they deserved ; and 
the writer of the article concluded by urging that due weight 
should be given to Lord Curzon’s " pregnant warning that if, in 
order to avoid trouble at home, the Indian Government is retrained 
from taking the precautionary measures necessary in view of 
Russian adivity, this country takes upon itself a heavy responsibility 
for the consequences which their negied muSt some impose 
upon India.** 5 

>TIm Tmfj af liidia. March a^ih, t^oj, * 1 ^.. March afith, i^wj. 

irfe Mftfch a7ih. i^j. rMr., afterwAcda Sir, VaJentine Cbifol. 
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The speech certainly excited Tcry widespread intereft. Lord 
CurzOQ himself was always at his bcSl on such occasions. His com¬ 
prehensive grasp of India’s manifold problems, his retentive 
memory, his absorption in his task and his profound belief in its 
inherent greatness, combined with his unusual command of lan¬ 
guage, endowed his utterances with persuasive eloquence and 
exhilarating force. In the spring of 1903 he was fottunate in finding 
himself in a position to disarm completely the most vociferous of his 
critics. He came before the Indian public as the author of the first 
appreciable reduAion of taxation which had been made in India for 
twenty years. With obvious sadsfadtion he exposed the hollowness 
of the lamentations of the pessimists—adherents of a school of 
thought with which “ the poverty of the Indian peasant, the decline 
of the country, and, I may almoSl say, its ultimate ruin, have almost 
become an article of political belief, based on sentiment rather than 
reason and impervious to the evidence of fafb.” He invited the 
attention of such Jeremiahs to the rapid recovery from years of 
scarcity of which the country had proved capable, as evidenced by 
the brimming surplus of the pall twelve months- And he proclaimed 
his own faith in its furute—“ As little by little we get forward I 
would crown every milestone on the path with roses inliead of 
wetting it with tears.** 

It was with no little satisfadion that he indulged in a brief survey 
of the pall- The currency pobey which had been adopted was 
succeeding, and was “ bringing back conAdence to every branch of 
Indian finance and trade-” His frontier policy had so far “ been 
fortunate.” The Punjab Land Alienation A£t was ‘‘succeeding 
beyond expefbdon,” while the industrial legislation which had been 
undertaken “ was bearing good fruit.” Much had already been done 

_and, as a result of the cxhaullivc enquiry carried through by the 

Famine Commission, Itill more would be done in the forure—to 
minimise the evils of drought. But when he was asked, as he had 
been in the course of the day’s debate, to Strike at the root of the 
evil from which the masses of the people suffered by preventing the 
recurrence of famine, he was being credited with powers to whi^ 
he could make no claim. " To uk any Government to prevent the 
occurrence of famine in a country, the meteorological conditions 
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of which arc what they arc here, is to ask us to wte^t the key$ of the 
Umveise from the hands of the Almighty.*^ 

Turning to the future, Lord Curzon had something to say about 
eight reforms which were now engaging liis attention, On 

some of those Commissions of Enquiry had been sitting—Univer¬ 
sity reform, Irrigation, Police—and there awaited him “ the onerous 
and responsible task of translating so much of their recommenda¬ 
tions as we may decide to accept into praddcc/' With regard to the 
refonn of the police, the main improvement, which was a moral 
one, could not be crpefied all at once. *‘Men are on the 
whole what their surroundings make them, and men do what their 
opportunities permit. It is not all in a moment that you can take one 
se^on of a society and create in it a dilTercnt Standard from 
that which prevails in another, even if you pay tlic former to look 
after the morals of the other. We shall, I hope, get a purer and a 
better police as a conscquerjce of the changes that wc shall 
intcoduce; but we shall not straightway found a new Jerusalem 
until we have educated the people who arc to build and inhabit it.** 
The separation of Judicial and E»:cutive funddons; the creation of 
Co-operative Credit Societies; tlxc introduflion of greater efficiency 
into the admini^ration of the railways, which had now ** climbed out 
of the cradle,’* and already produced a recurring annual surplus; the 
eltablishmenc of a Commercial Bureau and the scientific manipula¬ 
tion of finance —** and by tinance I do not mean those calculations 
which mult inevitably lurk in the background of all the pro¬ 
posals that I have hitherto discussed, but the principles that 
regulate our control and dispensation of the Indian revenues **— 
all these questions were enumerated in ordered sequence, and set 
before the public as the salient items in the programme which the 
Government had now before it, 

Perhaps the finell passages of the speech, from a rhetorical point 
of view, were the peroration on the position of India in the world, 
to which reference has already been made, and the glowing vindica¬ 
tion of the Delhi Durbar, which has been quoted in an earlier 
chapter. In his letter to Lady Curzon describing his speech he 
wrote—“ 1 think you will regard my vindication of the Durbar as 
complete.” She was delighted with it; but the fadk that such a 
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Tjfidication should be cecessary set her wondering if people realised 
that the Durbar was a great symbol of the unity and majesty of the 
Indian Empire, or if if was regarded, generally, as a mere display. 

So much nonsense has been written, and it seems to me that it is 
only in your speeches that the higher plane has been reached.” She 
was fearful letft the real aim might be overlooked in the maae of 
foolish chatter—and perhaps your great motive remain unappre¬ 
ciated while the small minded remember only the Stage management.* * 
It was in keeping with the rapid descent from exaltation to depres¬ 
sion to which Lord Curaon was liable, that his reply should have 
been charaflerised by a cynicism as frigid as the feiA with which he 
had spoken had been fervid. “ As to what you say about the 
Durbar, 1 do cot imagine that one person in a thousand looks at it 
from my point of view, or even regards it except—in the case of the 
vulgar—as a show—in the case of the more cultured—as a pageant. 
Its e/fefl upon my reputation would, I should think, in the popular 
e^marion be no more than this : that I am a rir^ rate organiser, a 
magnificent State Bamum, an Imperial Buf&lo Bill.”» 

There is no need to attach undue importance to occasional out¬ 
bursts of this kind. Tliey were to a large extent temperamentaL 
But there is a certain significance attaching to them at this rime, for 
they were, in part at lea£t, the outcome of the increasing bitterness 
with which I-ord Cutzon’s outlook was becoming clouded. The 
same thing is dedudble from the tone which was now invadir^ his 
private correspondence. Though there were protestations on each 
side that personal friendship lay outside official controversies, yet 
there is little doubt that constant differences on questions of policy 
were beginning to leave their mark on the mote intimate side of the 
relations between Lotd Curzon and his friends. 

On the question of an extension of his term of office, the Prime 
Minister found it impossible to give a final decision until the middle 
of June. Lord Curzon was no doubt inconvenienced by the result¬ 
ing uncertainty as to his own future. But he interpreted the Prime 
Mirufteris hesitation to commie himself quite needlessly as an indi¬ 
cation that the value of his work in India was not adequately appre¬ 
ciated in England ; and he overlooked the real cause of the delay in 
*L«Tiec dated April zad, >Lertez dated April ;tb, ipoj. 
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convng to a decision, which mu ft have been plain enough to his 
friends at home. The Government bails arc ftiU balanced on the 
wicket,” Lord Sclbotnc wrote in April, “ though tipped out of 
their grooves. We may hit our own wicket down but the other side 
can only bowl wides.” Mr. Chambcilain^s outspoken advocacy of a 
revolutionary change in the fiscal,policy of the country, in the course 
of a speech at Bitmiogham on May the x jth, made it clear, indeed, 
that a Cabinet aisis was not far off. And there was some excuse for 
the witty assertion of Mr. T. P. O’Connor—who looked forward to 
the Irish Party in the House of Commons figuring in the congenial 
role of TerO'w that Lord Curzon's scat on the Stately ele¬ 

phant was at the mercy of the Mayo peasant riding on the humble ass. 

And delay in ardviag at a decision with regard to his own future 
was only one of a number of disturbing subjefb which thruft 
themselves between Lord Cursoo and his friends at home. *' I know 
you were very angry with your special friends in the Cabinet, for 
differing from you on one or two very important pomts,” Lord 
Selbomc told him on April the 24th; “ but I really don’t think this 
is reasonable. There is no use in discussing who was right and who 
was wrong. This machme of ours can only be run on the partnership 
principle,and partners will inevitably sometimes differ in opinion... 
Moreover, you would comnut a colossal error if you supposed that 
because $t. John, or George, or I, could not agree with you on one 
or more important points through the vile medium of correspon¬ 
dence, therrfore we did not feel the utmoft pride in your work in 
India and believe you to be the beft Viceroy India has evec had.” 
I^rd Curron accepted the letter in the spirit in which it was wrirten, 
but challenged the correfbiess of .the writer’s impressions. ” You 
are ^guite miftakeo if you think that 1 was very angry with my 
special friends in the Cabinet for differing from me on one or two 
very important points. I can assure you that i have no such feeling. 
In public life differences of opinion muft occur even between the 
doseft friends ; and a man would be unfit to take part in it who 
was not prepared to accept this situation. What I did feel, and feel 
deeply ” (a reference once more to the refusal of the Cabinet to 
sanfUon an announcement at the Durbar of a remission of taxation) 
” was the apparent willingness of my friends to break my career on 
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a point which seemed to me, at iny tale, of quite minor conftifu- 
tional importance/** To which Lord Selbome replied on June the 
6th—“ This is not an argumentative letter but one to define my own 
position. . . . You feel deeply ‘ the apparent wiUingness of your 
friends to break your career/ Dear George, you cannot possibly 
imagine that we ever had such a prospect before us as a possible 
result of our a£Uon. I said I was not going to be argumentati\re and 
1 will keep my word- AU, therefore, 1 say is that &om your own 
point of view you may damn our intelligence but not our affedion/’ 

No one felt the deepening shadow of eftrangement more acutely 
than $C. John Brodrick. And, quite apart from the question of the 
Dutbar announcement which had brought the two into such sharp 
collision, thete was now grave disagreement on the queitjoa of the 
charges to be imposed upon India in cooneftion with the army. 
With the inevitable readion following on the conclusion of the 
South African war, it was becoming inaea&ingly dinicult to Hnd, 
under a voluntary sy^em, the number of reserves requited to feed 
the Indian and Colonial garrisons, and, as Secretary of State for 
War, St. John Brodrick had found it necessary to authorise an ofibc 
of additional pay. Lord Curaon had vehemently prote^ed againll 
any part of this fresh burden being placed upon the revenues of 
India, and the matter had been submitted to the arbitration of the 
Lord Chief Jultice of England. The award of the latter had gone 
against the Government of India, and had rendered the revenues of 
India liable to additional charges, amounting to upwards of;^? 50,000, 
a year. 

Lord Cunon's irritation at this imposition had not died down 
when he received incimacion of a further proposal, put forward by 
the Defence Committee in London and approved by the Govern¬ 
ment, for providing India with reinforcements in case of an emer¬ 
gency. Briefly, the proposal was for the retention in South Africa of 
a force of British troops on which India would be entitled to draw 
to the extent of 12,500 men. In return for these facilities she would 
be asked to contribute a moiety of the additional co$t entailed in 
keeping the proposed force in South Africa, amounting to a sum of 
3^400,000 a year. The chances of Lord Curzon accepting the scheme 
•LetiBC dited tn. i$e| 
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ware undouUtcdly prejudiced by its announcement in the House of 
Commons, within twency-four hours of the Government of India 
being oBiciaJly apprised of it, and before it was possible for them to 
ctpress an opinion on it. But It was, In any case, speedily lejcfted 
on its merits as a result of the view entertained by Lord Kitchener, 
that at a time of emergency the troops would in all probability be 
wquired in South Africa itself, and would not be available, in conse¬ 
quence, for service in India. And a decision in this sense was 
telegraphed to the Secretary of State. Lord George Hamilton had 
written Strongly in favour of the projedf, and the annoyance which 
he felt at the blunt refusal of the Government of India to counte¬ 
nance it was greatly increased by an unfortunate leakage in India— 
at which the Viceroy expressed equal concern—which resulted in 
the appearance in the newspapers, within a day or two of tixe 
despat^ of the Government of India’s telegram, of a pretty com¬ 
plete exposure of their attitude towards the plan. Lord George 
Hamilton thought that there muSt have been ** some very gross 
carelessness ” on the part of someone, to have allowed a reporter to 
know the decision of the Indian Government on so confidential a 
matter. “ And this,” he added in a letter on the sub] efk, on the top of 
your refusal has reduced my colleagues to a State of great irritation.” 

In one way and another—and not Iea$t as a result of his own 
announcement in the House of Commons—an impression was 
created that the Secretary of State for Wat was endeavouring to 
secure from India a contxihution towards an objeft—the retention 
of an adequate garrison in South Africa—which ought to have been 
met out of Iitipenal revenues, and Imperial revenues alone, a State 
of affairs of which Lord George Hamilton thought it right to inform 
the Viceroy. ** Since, however, your telegram has been published, 
he (Sc. John Brodrick) has been subjeft in a number of papers to a 
series of gross attacks, and ju5l in proportion as he is abused, so are 
you eulogised.” * 

In such drcum^lances It was Inevitable that these unfortunate 
controversies should call a shadow over their private relations. 
$t. John Brodtick complained that the trouble over the South 
African garrison scheme, coming on top of the Despatch from the 
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Government of India on the subje£l of the incjrease in the army pay, 
had made him suffer “ very heavily at the hands of the Indian press,” 
and had made the diiEcdty of harmonious working greater than 
ever. He and others amongst the Viceroy's personal friends in the 
Cabinet felt chit they had legitimate grounds for complaint. “ You 
are pressing for a moSt vigorous policy in Persia, Afghanistan and 
Tibet. YouT army even in normal times has been pronounced 
inadet^uace by one committee after another... Honestly we thought, 
I especially, that, while teaching us the benefit of a vigorous policy, 
you would endeavour to teach India the necessity of adequately 
supporting it. Instead we surely have a right to say you have done 
the reverse ; and we feel it hardly fair that the oppressed India whose 
champion you are and whom you defend from exa^jons, knows 
nothing of the Itrong measures which you call upon us to adopt.” * 
It was hardly a happy prelude to his appointment to rhe India 
Office on Lord George Hamilton's resignation six weeks later. 
And it is easy to understand that his acceptance of the Prime Minis¬ 
ter's invitation was dictated by a high sense of duty. But a pare 
from this, rhe widening gulf between his lifelong friend and the 
Government at home was causing him grave diltress, and he 
entered upon his new duties with a firm determination to use his 
influence to the utmost to heal the breach which he so deplored. 
On the eve of his appointment, and before the Prime Minifier's 
choice was known, he wrote to Lady Curzon—“ 1 have had two 
kind leciets from George. I cannot write this mail j but I know he 
has no secrets from you- And I am sure you will have realised how 
much 1 have minded the pulling different ways which has arisen 
twice this year between us—once when he wrote me the, as I 
thought, least juSt letter I ever had from him, and recently when at a 
moment when I lea^t needed it, 1 have been dealt a very severe blow. 
I only want him to know that I regard both as the accident of office 
and that I have no arrive ptnsie except that 1 hope that circumstances 
will not be so unkind to us again.”’ 

If in the end he had to admit the feilure of his fondest hope, it was 
because circumstances proved to be too Strong for him. 

'Lfiicecfroo S(. John Brodricb, August t$th, 

*Lecttr dated September s^fh, 
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A GREAT REFORMBR 
APRIL—^OCTOBER I9OJ 

It has b«n necessary to write at some length of Foreign AfTairs, 
and jr will be necessary to return to the subjc(!i shortly* since such 
matters plaved a predominant part during the chasing years of 
I^td CurBon’s Viceroyalty. But it would be a great miftake to 
suppose that Lord Curzon allowed his preoccupation with these 
important questions to deter him from prosecuting, with all his 
cu^mary vigour, the programme of adminiflrative reform which 
he had set before himself. It is a mistake which might easily be made, 
for the queidons of our relations with Afghani^an, Persia and Tibet 
attrafled a bege share of public attention, whereas little was heard 
by the outside public geocrally of the great changes which Lord 
Curzon was labouring to bring about in the Intern^ administration 
of the country, or of the long hours of patient and suitsined en* 
deavour which he devoted to improving the lot of the toiling masses 
and to increasing the material prosperity of the countcy as a whole. 

He has, indeed, not infrequently—though molt unjuilly—been 
defied u a Prancing Proconsul, indifferent to the sorrows and 
sufferings of the vail populadon committed to hjs charge, driven by 
a vaulting ambition into reckless enterprises and consumed with a 
passion for personal aggrandisement. Nothing could be furthei 
from the truth. And it is right that the high ideals of service co¬ 
wards the teeming peoples of the Indian continent, which he ever 
kept in ^ew, and the ^renuous endeavours which be made to give 
cflbft to them, should be properly undcritood. That the summer of 
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1905 was a troubled one for Lord Curzon personally, and that its 
sky was heavily overcail with clouds from beyond the Indian fron¬ 
tiers, has been made cleat. Tliat he should in such circumstances 
have found it possible to do so much for the material advancement 
of the people is, in itself, a striking refutation of the extravagant 
charges which have sometimes been brought again^ him. 

On his arrival at the summer capital at the beginning of his fifth 
season in what he had once described as the “ Simla workshop,’" he 
summed up the main items in the programme of work which he had 
drawn up ; and he reported the result to the Secretary of State— 

“ . . . - there lie before me the final Stages of many of the 
bigge^ reforms which I have taken in hand, and the carrying 
out of which would almost supply enough to fill a single 
Admini^ration. 1 allude more particularly to the reforms 
consec|uenc on the Reports of the various Commissions that 
we have appointed, upon (1) Education, (2) Irrigation, (j) 
Railways, and (4) Police. In each of these cases profound Study 
and anxious consideration will be required in order to lay the 
foundations of a system that ought to satis^ the country for 
the next quarter of a century, tn etch there will be a vaii 
amount of evidence to Itudy, Local Governments to consult, 
conHi£Ung views to be examined, and, if possible, reconciled, 
broad lines of future policy laid down.” * 

The reforais recommended by these various Commissions were 
now taken in hand. Legislation designed to facilitate the recon- 
itrufbon of the Universities was drafted during the summer. The 
Bill was introduced on November the 4th, and, as has already been 
explained, became law in March 1904. Advantage was also taken 
of the progress made with tlie reform of the educational sy^em 
generally to make available to the public, in an easily accessible form, 
a comprehensive review of the whole position, so that all might 
know upon what lines the Government were proceeding, how fat 
they had gone and what was the goal which they had in view. Lord 
Curzon aimed at doing in respeft of education what he had already 
done with such success in respeft of Land Revenue Settlement and 
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AdminiStffidon by his femous Resolution of January i^oa. He bad 
long desired, he told the Secretary of State, to frame a State Paper 
vhtcb vi^ould ^tand on record “ as a summary of our position and 
policy at the dawn of the 20th century.” The summer of 1903 saw 
the accomplishment of this ambition, though for \'arious reasons 
the document was not published until March of the following year. 

Du ting the same period Lord Curzon was able to submit to the 
Secretary of State an exhaustive Despatch, detailing the policy, for 
which he bad made himself responsible, for the improvement of 
agriculture; and a little later he had the satlsfafHon of seeing a Bill 
for the creation of agricultural banks successfully piloted through 
the Legislature, No more fantaftic charge was ever brought against 
him than the accusation that his policy was “ pushing the mass of 
die agricultural population lower and lower in the slough of misery 
and ^rvatiori ‘ for it is not too much to say that it was Lord 
Curzon who inrilted on agriculture and the agriculrural population 
being given the high place in the care of the Governmer^t which their 
extent and importance called for- 

Very early in Kls term of office he had realised the extent of the 
evil of agricultural indebtedness, which he had charaflerised as “a 
canker eating into the vitals of the national life”; and he had 
determined to do all that lay within his power to remedy it. In the 
Punjab the land was passing with alarming rapidity away from the 
peasantry and into the hands of the moneylender. He did not deny 
the necessity foe a moneylending class as part of the existing organi* 
sation of agrarian life in India; but he did emphatically deny any 
necessity for the Shylock who insisted upon his pound of flesh and, 
in the absence of leglsbcion to hinder him from doing so, was in the 
habit of taking it in land. And the Bill which he Introduced and 
cvennially carried through in Oftober 1900, under the title of the 
Punjab I^d Alienation Aft, was regarded by him as the serious 
iiep in a movement which was designed to free the cultivating 

*7Tie acojstciQxi vas aftuallr entde bp tn ajwiymous psmphleKer in t monograph 
enrftkd "Tb« Failure ofLord Curzon.” publiihcd in 190a. The pemphke we« in rceJic; 
an attack upon the Land Revenue eylfetn of India, on me lince made familiar by Mr. 
R. C. Duet and hia eehoot of ihouaht, witb the eddiilon of a {iben] dieptay of veoom 
agaifljt Lord Cunon MRonallr. on the score of «hai was depifted a» hlS aurocrttic 
meddkaumeneaa in um inreroal a&in of Ir^ and his vain^lorioua Impcri^m 
beyond its bordera. 
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cUss«—“ the hont and ainew of our Strength ”—from the incubus 
which was 8I0WI7 but surely wearing them down. He refused to be 
moved by the lamentation of those who represented the interests 
of the CapiuliSl class. “ Every age and every epoch has bad its 
Cassandra; and I do not complain of my Hon- friend (The Hoo. 
Sir Harnam Singh) for donning the familiar garb. I venture, 
however, to think that if his superlatives had been fewer, his invec¬ 
tive would have been more convincing, and that his vaticinations 
will be found to have been a good deal exaggerated.** * 

The ^uefdon was one which it required some courage to tackle, 
as Lord George Hamilton was quick to see. “ The subjeA to be dealt 
with,** he wrote on August the ^rd, 1899, **is like a porcupine; 
and do what we like, and from whatever point we endeavour to 
attack the evil to be overcome, we ate sure to some esceat to hurt 
ourselves.” Expert opinion had been by no means unanimous as 
to the expediency of the measure while its provisions were ftiU 
on the anvil in Simla and ^liitehall; and there had been a tendency 
on the part of the India Council to press for a Bill which should be 
permissive rather chan of general application. AgainA this limita¬ 
tion Lord Curzon had Strongly protected, since the chief value of the 
proposal lay, in his opinion, in its general operation ; and it was due 
to his powerful advocacy and insistence that ilie more comprehen¬ 
sive measure which be considered essential was agreed to and even¬ 
tually passed into law. 

The operation of the Aft was necessarily accompanied by some 
cuiiailment of credit; and the objeft of the legislation which Lord 
Cufzon now pressed forward was to restore the credit system 
“ while avoiding the evils which have sprung from the great expan¬ 
sion of credit caused by the conferment of the full tight of transfec 
of Und upon classes untrained to its exercise.” » He did not cxpe£k 
immediate or Startling success for the syitem of agricultural co¬ 
operative credit which he sought to e^blish; but he attached the 
utmoit importance to the introdu£Uon of the principle. “ Let us 
contemplate in diStrifte, or towns, or villages here and there, a few 
of these institutions (Agriculrural Co-operative Credit Societies) 

•Speech oa the peulag ef the Bill, Oficber t^ch. >900. 

^Speech on the pustn| of the Co-opersitve Ciedlc Societies Bill. March 2|n2, 1904. 
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coming into edStcDce and gradually Striking their roots into the 
soil. Each tree so rooted will ultimately caSi Its own shade and will i>e 
the parent of otheri.” * 

Fifteen years afterwatds, I had many opportunities of observing 
the fruit of the tree which I-ord Curzen had thus planted. As he 
anticipated, progress had not bceri rapid, but it had nevertheless 
been Striking- In Bengal alone, by the 5*cac 1918,100,000 cultivators 
had obtained credit for something like 10,000,ooo njpees, at rates 
varying from one-fifth to one-twendeth of the rate which ihev had 
been compelled to pay before, and had created reserve funds, or io 
other words bad effcifted savings of over r,000,000 rupees. More 
surprising ^11 were some of what may be described as the by- 
preidufts of the movement. In one case which came to my notice, 
the members of a Co*opcraiire Society, composed of Muhammadan 
cultivators, assembled in a mosque and spontaneously pledged 
themselves never again to insist on a villager giving a ceremonial 
feait, and nevec again to accept an invitation to a fea^ provided by 
borrowed money. No one who is acquainted with the tyranny of 
cuAocn in this tespeA or of the drain which such cuAom imposes 
on the resources of the people will be likely to undereftlmace the 
significance of this decision. 

The improvement of agriculture and of the lot of the cultivator 
was, indeed, cooHancly in Lord Curzon’s mind. He created an 
Imperial Agricultural Department and appointed an Inspeftor 
General; he founded the now ftmous Agricultural In^Htute at Pusa 
and endowed it with an expert Staff for agrioilniral education and 
research, and he urged the establishment of similar research Stations 
with experimental farms in every Indian province; he inSiitured 
agricultural schools and colleges and expanded and improved the 
pay of the Agriculruxal Service; he did much for the improvement 
of cotton cultivation and for the encouragement of cattle breeding 
on better lines. During his term of office he was responsible for 
remissions of land revenue to meet di^ess amounting in all to 
5 5,000,000 rupees ox approximately £1,3 3 5,000. 

The circumstances attending the creation of the Agricultural 
Institute at Pusa provide a gtrikijig commentary upon the criticism 

^Speech oa pualog qI (be Co-openilvQ Credic Socktiee Bill, Mateh xjrd, 1904. 
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that his poUc7 was pushing the mass of the agriatlfural population 
lower and lower in the slough of misery and Starvarion.’* A scheme 
for such an in^riruce was forming in ^e Viceroy*s mind, when he 
found himself the recipient of a remarkable gift of money, that 
provided the final flimulus which was required to give substance to 
ic. An American traveUer, Mr. H. Phipps, who had been touring m 
India during the winter of 1902-05, was so impressed by Lord 
Curzon’s solicitude for the welfare of the people, that he spon¬ 
taneously offered him a sum of ^^20,000—subsequently increased to 
;^5o,ooo,—to be spent on any objefl which the Viceroy considered 
would be for the permanent good of India. When I.otd Curzon puc 
forward his scheme for an laftitute where might be centralised the 
various branches of scientific work which he desired to see devoted 
to the improvement of the Staple industry of the conduent, Mr. 
Phipps telegraphed his hearty approval accompanied by a few words 
of explanation^** I am much pleased with the excellent choice you 
have made. In my judgment none could be better. -.. May I add 
that your ability, devotion to duty and solicitude for the wd^re of 
the natives, have influenced me in the ftep I am taking.** > Armed 
with such disinterested and unsolicited testimony to the value of hJs 
work for the agricultural population. Lord Curzon could afford to 
smile indulgently at the demonstrations of a whole army of 
anonymous knights of the pen. 

Time was required to elaborate the plan and collef^ the expert 
Itaff required, and it was not until the i§t of April, 1905, that Lord 
Curzon laid the foundation Hone of the Phipps Reseamh Laboratory 
at Pusa. He came at the end of an exhauHing Calcutta season, worn 
with physical suffering, to play his part in a long and tiring day. On 
aifivaJ, after a sleepless night in the train, he appeared to those who 
welcomed him a tired man. Before the day was over they realised 
what a tired man of Lord Curzon^s amazing courage and sense of 
duty was capable of. From tlie moment chat the business of the day 
began Lord Curzon was seen at his beH, receiving deputations, 
giving interviews to visitors, performing cetemonies and making 
speeches. To the three set speeches which he was billed to deliver he 
added a fourth in reply to the coaH of his health informally proposed 
^TeJegrain dated Hebnujy 190$. 
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at luncheon, And thi$ fourth speech in which he enlarged with 
sympathetic understanding and appreciation upon t!ie work of 
members of the various Services, loading hard and lonely lives in the 
remote diStri^h of the Indian Provinces, was, in the opinion of those 
who heard it, one of the brighter and moSl encouraging to which 
his subordinates had ever liltencd, * 

When laying the foundation Itone of the new building, Lord 
Curson observed tliat the number of respe^ in which science was 
capable of being applied to the agricultural and economic develop¬ 
ment of a continent like India, was almost infinite. And he expressed 
the hope diat, as time went on, each Local Government would 
follow the example being set that day, and would create its own 
Institute for experiment and research, f lerc again Fate threw me ia 
the way of seeing the fruit produced by the tree which Lord Curaoa 
planted. The hope which he entertained saw fulfilment, and by the 
year ijao results had already been obtained, at the Government 
experimental farm at Dacca in Eastern Bengal, which ace dellined to 
have a far reaching effeft upon the agricultural resources of the 
Presidency. As a result of patient and sustained research “ pure- 
line cultures of the Staple crops of India have been produced, 
giving in every case yields far in excess of the varieties hitherto 
grown. By the year 1918-15 an improved variety of jute was being 
grown on 100,000 acres in Bengal, the addidocal yield of fibre on 
this area being estimated at over 20,000,000 lb. and the additional 
value at j^i5 j,ooo, During the same year improved varieties of rice 
were grown on 250,000 aacs, with the result that the yield of rice 
was increased by over 60,000,00c Ib. and the value of the crop by 
200,000. The true significance of these figures becomes apparent 
when it is rereembered that round the head <jf the Bay of Bcn|^ lies 
one of the greatest rice producing trafb in the world, extending over 
an area of more than 20,000,000 acres. If Lord Curzon had done 
nothing else during his Vkeroyalty than create the organisadoa 
which makes possible sudi results as these, be would liave deserved 
die gratitude of India. 

•Mr. P. C. Ly&o, C.S.I., who «u Commis»)oner of die Petnt ‘Division st the dm^ * 
bas told me of ehe iremeivdous uripteulon wbkh Lord Cuoon ai^ u(>on diow 
ptCMAC. vbo wen well twtre of tbe terrible nr&in wbicb, ia tfae eucumnoiiicw, «u 
Impoted upon him. 
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Cioselj tIUed to agticulture was the question of irrigation, the 
importance of which Lord Cunoa had been quick ro recognise. It 
had, in fafi, been given a place among the twelve subjcSs of his 
original programme, of wldch he had made mention in his first 
Budget speech in 1^99. His first Step bad been to increase the capital 
expenditure on such works from ^500,000 to j^dz^^ooo a year- But 
he was not inseasible co the practical aspea of the case. When he 
reached India in idp9, his enquiries showed him that about nine> 
teen million acres were already under irrigation, the capital outlay 
involved being £25,500,000. Expert opinion held that the total 
additional land which it might be possible to bring under irrigation 
was not likely to exceed four million acres. Vnien, however, within 
a few months of his assumption of office, he had been called upon 
to cope with a serious famine, he had turned his attention to the 
possibility of an enlarged programme of proteflive irrigation and 
water ^rage works, and in the spring of 190T had announced a 
comprehensive inve^gation of ail possible irrigation proje^ in 
hmint areas, as a preliminary to the appointment of a Commission 
under the chairmanship of Sir Colin Scott-Moneneif in the ensuing 
winter. 

A year later what he described as '* the most momentous of our 
recent Commissions ” was sitting. ** So vast is the field,’* he told the 
public, ** 80 complex the subjedt, so enormously important may be 
the results, that a second cold weather will be requited before the 
Commission has completed its labours.” And now, with the Report 
of the Commission b^ore him, as he sat at his desk in Simla daring 
the summer of 190}, he came regretfully to the conclusion that 
some time longer mu$t elapse before it would be possible to pass 
orders on its recommendations. ** We shall not be able to deal with 
the Report of the Irrigation Commission, which is very complex and 
requires minute $tudy, until next year/* he wrote on October the and. 
When decisions were at laJ>t taken on its recommendations, they 
were found to involve the acceptance of a far reaching programme 
of coftitruflion, at an eltimated capital coSt of £50,000,000, spread 
over a period of twenty years. 

In a speech delivered at a meeting of the Legislative Council in 
March 1905 Lord Cuixon declared chat he had found the Report to 
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the Commission “infinitely more imcrcSling than a novel,^ for it 
dealt not with the hypothetical problems of human chara^ier, but 
TPith “ the positive agencies that affect the growth or decline of 
human life ; and it bases conclusiom <lramfttic in their sweep upon 
premises of scientific precision.” With his methodical mind Lord 
Cuf7on probed deep into the praflical possibilities of the future* 
and the result of the calculations which he caused to be made was 
sufficiently Startling. Of the total average rainfall of India thirty- 
five per cent., and of the total surface flow as much as eighty-seven 
per cent, was carried a^vay by rivers to the sea. The programme of 
irrigation works which the Government were now adopting, large 
though it was, would utilise at the moSl a little mote than two pet 
cent, of the va 5 l surface flow. The temaindcr would continue its 
aimless and unarrefted descent to the occao, Why so ? it might be 
asked. His reply to this que^on provides an admirable example 
of the lucid exposition of which Lord Curzon was so great a master. 

“ Rain does not always fall in India iri the greatest volume 
where it is moSt needed. What Cherrapungi could easily spate* 
Rajputana cannot for all the wealth of Creesus obtain. Neither 
does rain fall all through the year in India. . . . Sometimes 
where water is moit plentiful there is no use for it because of 
the iterile, or forbidding, or unsuitable nature of the soil 
Sometimes it flows down in blind superfluity through a country 
already intersected with canals. Sometimes it meanders in 
riotous plenty through alluvial plains where borage is impos¬ 
sible. Sometimes again the co$t of Itorage is so tremendous as 
to be absolutely piohibidve. These are some, chough by no 
means all, of the reasons which place an unexpugnable barrier 
to the realisation of academic dreams. FafU of this sort we 
may deprecate but cannot ignore; and the time will never 
come when we can harness all that wealth of misspent and 
futile power and convert it to the use of man. What we can 
do the CommissioQ have told u$ ; what we n^ean to do I have 
endeavoured imperfefUy to sketch out in these remarks. 
ReSlrifled as is the progtamme when measured against the 
prodigious resources of Nature, it is yet the maximum pro- 
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gramme open to human agency and to finite powers, and it is 
one that may wdJ i^ipeal either to the enthusiasm of the indi¬ 
vidual or to the organised ability of the State. We are about to 
embark on it with the consciousness that we are not merely 
converting the gifts of Providence to the service of man, 
but that we are labouring to reduce human suffering and, in 
times of calamity, to rescue and sustain millions of huroan 
lives.”* 

The programme, recommended by Six C. Scoct-MoncriePs 
Commission and accepted by the Government, provided for the 
irrigation of an additional area of siz and a half millions of acres at 
an eAimated capital coSt of forty-four ctores of rupees or approxi* 
mately 000,000. Throughout his Viceroyalcy the afhjal work 
of conS^rufHon was pushed forward, under his orders, at a rapid 
rate. Large additions were made to the protective works, the pro- 
jeCb of this character which were either in progress or were sanc¬ 
tioned during his term of office being estimated to affedt 550,000 
acres of land, at a coit of 230 lakhs of rupees ; while it was cal¬ 
culated that the produftive works in progress, or sanctioned, would 
add three and a half millions of acres to the total amount of irrigated 
land in India, at a capital co^ of twelve and thiee-<^uaiter ctores of 
rupees or ^^8,500,000. 

Another report for the consideration of which he found time— 
though not without difficulty—during the summer of 1903, was 
that on railways, drawn up by Mr. T. Robertson, an expert for whose 
services Lord Curaon had asked- “ Soon after I get back to Simla,” 
he wrote from camp in Kumaon, whither he had gone for a brief 
holiday, ** I shall hope to get off our long delayed Despatch on 
Robertson*s report. . . I have it here with me in camp. Bat it is a 
little hard after nine hours In the saddle to sit down to write a letter 
like this ; much more so to revolutionise the railway administration 
of an Empire.” * A day or two later he told Lady Curaon that he was 
remaining in camp, ” complcung my long Note about Robertson^s 
railway report and die future railway admioiStradon of India.” 

*Sp«ecb at a meedrtg cfLeKiaUriTe Coundl, March i^j. 

*Lenei re Sic A. Godley, S«pteinb«r aSch, 190). 
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Lord Cufzon had no wish to minimise the truly remarkable re¬ 
sults which had been achieved in the paSt; and, in the Despatch 
from the Govenjmefit of India to the Secretary of State, in which 
large changes in the syftem of administration were urged, con¬ 
siderable Itress was laid on what had already been accomplished. 
It was pointed out that whereas India had been provided with 
17,000 mDcs of railways at a coft of j£i}0,ooo,ooo, the capital account 
of the a2,ooo miles of railway in Great Britain had reached the huge 
total of 216,000,000 ; and that, while the Indian railway system 
was worked for forty*ninc and a quarter per cent, of its gross 
earnings and gave a retum of approximately Hve per cent, on its 
total capital, the English railways showed a working coSt of sixty- 
two per cent, and gave a return of less than three and a half per cent, 
on the coital; that these results had been obtained although the 
rate charged by the Indian railways for carrying the third-class 
passenger was but one quarter, and the average rate for carrying 
commodities one third, of the diarges made by the English taiiwavs 
for the same services. 

But, in spite of these results. Lord Cureoa had dearly peredved, 
even before the advice of Mr. Robertson had been invited, that the 
railway syftcm had outgrown the machinery designed to deal with 
it, and that a radical change in the system of control was called for. 
And his condemnation of the system, as diiUn^ foom its personnel, 
was sufficiently scathing—'' Were Sir Norman Lockycr, or anyone 
dse who desires to apply science to business, to seek an illustration 
of a form of railway a dmioiStration calculated to impede enterprise 
at every turn, he could hardly find a better example than chat over 
which we jointly preside.” And he warned the Secretary of State 
that, if there was to be any reform of the syftem, if a Railway Board 
was to be constituted, and if it was to enjoy any greater indepen¬ 
dence or pteroguivc than the editing Public Works Department, it 
could only be by a surrender of some of the powers and restraints 
exercised by the Secretary of State in England. * 

The recommendations made by the Government of India, in a 
Despatch dated January the 7th, 1904, met with some criticism in 
l.ondon; “ I am trying to lay down a certain number of points 
'L«iKr to tbo Scctftary of Sate, Odobet led, 190), 
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which would enable out Despatch not to conSift with yours/* the 
Secretary of State wrote on February the rfith, 15)04. And the final 
orders issued in Au^u^ i $>04 were drawn up at the India OfKce in 
light of a Note penned by Lord Curaon himself at the invitation 
of the Secretary of State, daring the fbnner*s period of leave in 
England. 

The outstanding reform effected was the creation in India of a 
Railway Board of experts to manage the railways, the Board being 
outside of, though subordinate to, the Government of India in a 
new Department of Government formed to deal with commerce and 
industry, in accordance with proposals made by the Viceroy in Ofto- 
her 1503. And one of the last afb of Lord Cur2on*s Government 
was to accept, and obtain the sanfbon of the Secretary of State for, 
the firtl triennial programme of the new Board, involving an annual 
outlay of fifteen crores of rupees-—two and a half crores more than 
had ever been provided before—half of which was to be expended 
annually on the improvement of existing lines and half on the con- 
itruflioc of new lines. It was e^mated that under this programme 
an annual addition of 1,1 <3 3 miles would be made to the open railway 
mileage of the continent. 

The creation of a new Department under an additional Member 
to deal with Commerce and Industry was Strongly urged by Lord 
Curzon before he left Simla in the aunimn of 1905. “ We cannot 
get on any longer without the change,” he told the Secretary of 
State on Oftober the and. “I have itoo^ out as long as possible 
with a Cabinet of only five members, not counting the Commander- 
in-Chief; but I cannot do it any longer. That we should adminfftec 
the Indian Empire with an Executive of such microscopic ptopot- 
tions would everywhere be regarded as a joke,were It not an unfor¬ 
tunate reality. I have seen oflicc work at home, and I assert that 
there is nothing there to be compared with the Iteady Itrain here— 
heavy not only because of its intrinsic charadket, but because our 
men rarely get any holiday from one year’s end to another.” The 
reform could not be carried through without legislation in England ; 
and, during the discussion of the Bill in Parliament, lx)rd Curaon 
rose from a bed of sickness to go down to the House of 
Commons during his brief holiday in England to argue the case 
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with a group of members who were believed to be ho^le to its 
passage. 

The Simla season bad. iiidecd, been one during which he had 
found it possible to put the finishing touches to many of the greatest 
reforms which he had taken in hand. And it was his remarkable 
achievernencs in the sphere of in term! administration, carried 
through in face of growing anxieties beyond the Indian frontiers, 
that justified the daim which he made for his Go%'ernmCTt, at the 
dose of a review of their work on the eve of his departure in the 
spring of I $04, foe a short spell of re^t in England. 

“ The Government of India in my time has been involved in 
many controversies and has had to bear the brunt of much 
atra^. Perhaps when the smoke of battle has blown aside it 
may be found that from this period of ^rcss and labour has 
emerged an India bercer equipped Co face Che many problems 
which confront her, ftionger and better guarded on her fron¬ 
tiers, wiih her agriculture, her industries, her commerce, her 
education, her irrigarioo, her railways, her armies and her 
police brought up to a higher Stale of efficiency, with every 
seddon of her admini^lrative machinery in bettet repair, with 
her credit re-eftablishcd, her currency restored, the material 
prosperity of her people enhanced and their loyalty Strengthened. 
We shah not deserve the main credit because we have ptoficed 
by the efforts of those who have preceded us. But perhaps 
we may be allowed our share; and may feel that we have not 
toiled and sometimes endured in vain/*' 

That this claim was endorsed by all, at any rate, who attached 
greater importance to solid material progress than to the satb- 
£adHon of purely polirical aspirations, was evident from the chorus 
of approval with which—outside the Indian owned papers of 
Bengal—the news of Lord Curzon’s extension was received. The 
announcemeni waa made by the Viceroy himself in a brief speech at 
a meeting of the Legislative Council, early in Auguft ipoj, in the 
course of which he gave e:iq?res8ion to the pride which he felt'' at 

'Speech u t coceiing of dw Legislative Couad), March ajrd. 
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being permitted for some time longer ... to assilt in & task which I 
shall never cease to regard as thegreatelt and noblcSt that anywhere 
devolves upon the British race.” 

In the spring of i$t05> after the announcement of the remission o£ 
tajation, there had been a very remarkable demonstration in which 
the whole Native press had joined, praying for a continuance of 
Lord Cur^on in Office, *‘The Indian papers, English and native,” 
he told Sir Ian Malcolm, in April, “ are all publishing articles praying 
for my extension. Knov^ng India as you do and the general spirit 
of criticism, you will realise that this is a rare experience.” But as the 
summer wore on, gratitude for financial mercies faded in Bengal in 
proportion as dislike of the provisions of the Uoivcrsidcs A& 
waxed Itrong; and by J uly Lord Curzon bad a different Story to 
tell. ** The Bengali Native press, which has never been quite certain 
whether I am the greatest friend or the worit enemy that India has 
ever had, has finally plumped for the latter alternative, and papers 
which a few months ago were clamoucing for my extension arc now 
shouting hoarsely for my recall.” * And his forecast of the reception 
which his announcement of his extension would be likely to meet 
with, was as follows—“ The Bengali newspapers will no doubt be 
much annoyed ; but I think tliat you vdll find that the Native press 
generally will welcome the extension, while I doubt if there will be a 
dissentient voice among the English newspapers, although the 
satisfafUon of the Pio/wr will probably be of a very chastened 
descrlptioo,”* 

His forecast proved accurate. ** You wiU have seen my exteasion 
announced before now,” he wrote in a letter to his brother on 
August the lath, “it has been very well received throughout India, 
which, considering that most Viceroys leave after four or five years 
amid howls of disappointment and abuse and that I have done my 
duty despite of everybody, is really remarkable. There has been 
scarcely a dissentient voice ... 1 don’t feel very elated about it 
myself. The Strain is so terrible and it grows greater instead of less.'* 3 
And Id a letrer to Sir A. Godley he expressctl Ins surprise at the 
unanimity of the press. Even the Native papers who abused me 

<Lerter to the SeetetAry of Suie. July yth, >$oj. *IM., Augufi 5th. TfO$. 
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moft have boved their heads with tempered satis feAion.”j The 
one critical note in the Engiish press was sounded in the quarter ia 
which he iooked foe it. “ The Fkattr taunted me with having done 
nothing Co equal the annexation of Burma by Lord DuHerin. Jult 
imagine what they would have said if I had I*’* 


^(Cee dated Augun tbe r^oj. 
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THB PERSIAN QUESTION 
NOVEMBER AND DECEMBER 1903 

Something has been said in chapter IV of the vigorous i&lon which 
Lord Canon took, immediately after hjs arrival in India ia 1899, to 
ward off the attacks of other Powers upon the predominant position 
of Great Britain in the Persian Gulf. His previous Itudy of the 
Persian <5ue€lioQ had convinced him of the supreme importance of 
maintaining inta£^ the position of political and commercial supre¬ 
macy which we had been fortunate enough to acquire in those 
regions and 3 iis State of mind, when he pondered on the apathetic 
attitude of the Home Government towards what he regarded as an 
essential Intere^ of the Empire, was one of chronic despair. “ Eng¬ 
lish policy towards Persia throughout this century,'’ he exclaimed, 
as he cait his eye back in the spring of 1900, “ has been a page of 
hiftory which makes one alternatively lau^ with derision and groan 
with despair.” * 

Ihe delay of nine months which had occurred before a reply 
had been received to the comprehensive Despatch on the whole 
subjedt to which he had devoted so much time and thought during 
the summer of 1899 convinced him that the Cabinet were itiU 
insensible to the importance and urgency of the matter. And when, 
after constant reminders, a reply was at length received in July 
1900, he found in it little to reassure him. His perusal of its carefully 
balanced paragraphs left him in a ^ate of irritating uncertainty 
whether Lord Salisbury was in earnest 01 was merely playing for 
‘LeTKf to Sir A. Godley, March i;th, 190c. 
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time. ‘'Your PeRlao Despatch has reached us,” he told Lord 
Gcc»rgc flamilfon, on July the z;th, “ ami « you will have cxpcftcti, 
it ifrins no parriculat a[)pfobaiiofi from me.” Certain ftarcnicnts 
which Lord Salisbury’ had authocised the Uritlsh Minister in TcJiran 
to make to the Persian Government, were good as for as they wer^f, 
They eonuuned in respciV of declarations about ports, cu^oms and 
railways the nucleus of the policy which Lord Cunon himself 
advocated. But were His Majesty's Government gf>ing to Itand by 
them ? *' Are they platonic or are they prafUcal ? Do they represent 
a pious opinion or a consistent policy ?” Lord Curzon was frankly 
sceptical. A visit to England which the Shah was contemplaung 
might be made the teSl of the sincerity of the Government’s prows- 
tations, and Lord Curzon wrote to Lord Salisbury, urging him not to 
let this golden oppoifunity slip through his fingers. 1 wrote to 
Lord Salisbury, u^ing him to speak frankly to the Shah when the 
latter goes to England; but 1 confess that i have little hope of my 
advice being followed.” * 

In high political circles in England a discussion was in progress 
as to the propriety of admitting the Shah to the Order of the Gwter. 
It was a proposal for which Lord Curzon himself had little liking. 
He thought it wrong In prindple that the Order should be open to 
non-ChtiStians ; and, even if a special class was to be created for a 
limited number of non-OitiStian knights to which the Shah was to 
be admitted, he thought it savoured too much of an undignified 
attempt—and one moreover of very doubtful efficacy—to pui^se 
the allegiance of a decrepit if plfhircsque oriental court. Kiw tcH 
anxitio. Obsequiousness in su^ cases was not only unworthy of a 
great Power, but was little Ukely to attain its objei We earned no 
gratitude by our complacency; on the contrary, we acquired an 
unenviable reputation for malleability. He would much prefer that 
the Shah should be told politely but very firmly what was requited 
of him. We have many ways of making ourselves naSty to the 
Fenians,” he once reminded the Secretary of State. " There are all 
sorts of oufflandiog claims which we arc constantly and feebly 
writing off,” » 

<Lettet to Ae Secretary of Stsle. July ajcb. i$oo. 

>LerKr dated Au^ft lech, lyoa. 
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Ttresolutioc consequent upon divided counsels in England re¬ 
sulted in the Garter being withheld during the Shah’s visit; in the 
latter departing in a State of irritation j and in an eleventh hour 
attempt to placate him by the despatdi of a Mission, under the 
leadership of Lord Downe, to confer upon him in Tehran the Deco¬ 
ration which had been withheld from him in London. The outcome 
was as Lord Curion had predicted. Scarcely had I-ord Downe 
shaken the duSl of Tehran off his feet, when the Shah displayed his 
gratitude by ratifying a Commercid Convention with Russia^ under 
which a tariff designed to further Russian and to injure British 
trade came into force, and by adopting an obStrudlivc attitude 
towards the British Commissioners who had been appointed to 
arbitrate between the Persians and the Afghans in Sistan. “In 
Persia,” wrote Lord George Hamilton, “ we have tried cajolery and 
rewards j the Shah accepts the Garter and then approves finally of 
the new Tariff without referring it to us for examiciation, and then, 
contrary to Treaty limitations, he gives permission to a Russian 
representative to accompany the Persian Mission ** to Si$tan. > The 
situation elicited from Lord Curzon a comment in the almost 
Rabelaisian Style of humour into which his eternal boyishness 
occasionally betrayed him, “ The Amir is behaving like a btick over 
Sl^n,” he told Ix^rd Percy. “ But the Shah appears to be applying 
the very leg upon which the Garter has juft been bound by the chival¬ 
rous Downe, to that part of our person for which no respefb is 
entertained by the subalterns of the Grenadier Guards.”» 

So exasperated did he become at the indecision displayed by the 
Government at home, that there were times when he would even 
have welcomed a Russian move in Northern Persia in the hope that 
it would spur His Majesty’s Government to adtion in the south. “ I 
am not particularly frightened of the disruption of Persia,” he wrote 
on August the loth, 190a. “ The degree of speed with which Russia 
will absorb the northern part depends far mote upon her prepared¬ 
ness than upon our provocation ; and 1 have often thought that it 
would not be a bad price to pay for anything that would goad us 
into a policy in the south.” He was critical of the policy of blocks of 
intereft, which was somedmes put forward as a solution of the 
’Letter dated January 6th, 'Leiiex dated March jth, 1903. 
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difficuTcv. “I have no liking for the compartment system—a 
British block Siltan to the Gulf; then a Russian block Kerman or 
Ispahan to the Gulf, anJ then again a British block Diaful to the 
Sha«l-Arab. As I have said let us bar the whole of the south or 
let us give up the game. A patchwork programme will go the way of 
all patchwork quilts.*’ ‘ 

He had, in feft, never wavered from the opinion wliich he had 
formed as a private individual many years before, and had put for¬ 
ward with great emphasis in the pages of his book on Persia. The 
fir 5 l oecessit)' in his view was to exclude all potentially hostile in¬ 
fluences from the Persian Gulf. “ I should regard the concession of 
a port upon the Persian Gulf to Russia by any Power as a deliberate 
insult to Great Britain, as a wanton rupture of the status quo and as 
an intentional provocation to war; and I should impeach the 
British Miniver who was guilty of acquiescing in such a surrender 
as a traitor to his country.”’ BuHhis by itself was not enough. The 
territories which were washed by the \vaters of the Gulf and those 
which abutted on the frontier of India, muSi equally be kept free 
from hostile influences. And, with this obje^ in view, he would 
frankly inform the Governments of Russia and Persia that any 
further enctoachments by the formcc in the north would be met by 
corresponding a£hvity on the part of Great Britain in the south. 
And by the south of Persia Lord Curzon meant the whole of the 
country south of a line drawn roughly weSl and east from Khaniklu 
on the Turkish frontier, through Kermanshah, Hamadan, Ispahan, 
Yezd, Kerman and Nasratabad, to the Afghan frontier in SiAan. 

He had been quick to grasp the immense ^raCegic value of Siilan, 
situated as it was at a point on the glacis of the Indian fort where 
Persia, Afghaniftan and Baluchistan met, midway between the 
frontier of Russia and the Indian Ocean- And when writing his 
book on Persia, he had closely que^ooed Sir F. Goldsmid on the 
advantages of bringing it into railway communication with India 
by means of a line from Quetta via Nushki across Baluchistan. On 
reaching India he had pushed on the establishment of a trade route 
along this line j had sanfHoned the extension of the existing railway 

'LciFeetd Lerd Peic/, Mtieb jtfa, 199;. 

VtrtJK" VqI. n. (>*ffs 46j. 
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system from Quetta on the plawau to Nu$hki on the edge of the 
Baluchistan plain, and had appointed a rontular representative in 
SiStan. “ If Russia announced a line to SiSian,” he told Lord Percy, 
*' 1 would myself at once threaten the Shah with an occupation of 
SiStan ; and I would undertake to have my men there before Ruseia 
could get theirs.’* 

Such being I^rd Cutzon*s views on the Persian question, it is 
not surprising that he should have witnessed with a good deal of 
alarm, a growing a£iivity on the part of other Powers in pcosecuting 
their ambitions in this quarter of the globe. With the outbreak of 
the Transvaal war there had been a noticeable increase of aftivity 
on the part of both France and Russia. Thanks to the Viceroy’s 
watchfulness and prompt a^on, the attempt of the former Power 
Co obtain a naval base on the eoiSt of Oman had been fiu^rated, 
and the long drawn negotiations which have been described in 
chapter IV ended in the acquisition by Ftance of nothing more than 
a coal shed alongside of that of Great Britain at Muscat- There 
were, however, other ways in which she took a delight in adding to 
our embarrassments in these waters. The pradice in which she had 
long indulged of granting her flag—and cx>nsequent!y her protec¬ 
tion—to the sea-^ing subjeds of the Sultan of Oman, and so 
shielding those engaged in the arms traffic from search by British 
men-uf-war, was now adopted on a huge scale, and was only 
Anally brought to an end when it was submitted to the Hague 
tribunal and an award in flavour of Great Britain given in 1504. 

Signs of Russian adivitv were even more pronounced. A Russian 
subjed, Count KapniSl, had obtained a concession for a railway 
which was to have its terminus at Koweit; and Russian interest ia 
this scheme had only waned when the arrangement with the Sheikh 
of Koweit referred to in chapter IV had been effeded by Lord 
Curzon. 

But Russian interest only died dowm in the neighbourhood of 
Koweit CO reappear in regions nearer the Indian frontier- An 
attempt had been made in igoo to establish a Russian coaling Elation 
at Bunder Abbas ; and during the same year a railway survey had 
been carried through from Ispahan to no less than four different 
termini on the Gulf, Mohammerah, Bushire, Bunder Abbas and 
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Oiahbar. These a^vittes had been accompanied by an oftentatioxis 
display of intei'cSt. The Russian public had been prepared for a 
fnrvard policy by inspired articles in the Russian press; and in 
I poo a Russian gunboat, the Cifyak, had made a tour of the Gulf and 
had penetrated up the Shat*cl-Arab as far as Basrah. This display of 
force had been followed by others, the cruiser having visited 

Muscat, Bushire, Lingah, and Bunder Abbas in xpoi, to be succeeded 
by the As/^Id and later on by yet another Russian cruiser, the 
^joria, accompanied by the French warsliip, as a demon- 

ftraaon of the community* of intere^ of the allies in Persian waters. 
Simultaneously, the Russian consular establishments had been 
increased throughout the rcgioris adjoirilng the Gulf, Commercial 
Missions had made extensive tours of the country and a Steam 
Navigation and Trading Company subsidised by the Russian 
Government had been founded. And, in addition to these marked 
a^liviries on the part of France and Russia, Turkish officials were 
taking an officious intercut in territory belonging to the Sheikh of 
Koweit from a desire to further the avowed intention of Germany 
to secure a maritime terminus for the Baghdad railway. 

Againit all these attempted inroads upon Great Britain’s historic 
position ofasceodanev Lord Curzon had pitted a dogged resi^ance. 
Hach fresh display of naval force by Russia had been met by a 
demonftiation of superior Strength by Great Britian. Surveys of the 
roadsteads, islands and inlets, that had not hitherto been accurately 
charted, were uudertaken. A flotilla of gunboats for permanent 
service in the Gulf was put into commission \ her consular e^ablish- 
meats were increased and thdr personnel and escorts ^cengthened ; 
additional telegraph cables were laid ; improved Steamer and poAal 
fadlitics were obtained in return for increased subsidies given by 
Lord Curaon^s Government; Russian loans to Persia were coun¬ 
tered by similar advances arranged for by the Indian Government; 
and rwo Commercial Missions, one under Mr. Maclean deputed by 
the Board of Trade in England in 190), and the second under Mr. 
Gleadowe-Newcomen deputed by the Goveromeat of India in 
T904, carried outesbau^ive enquiries as to the mu^ efle^ve meaxts 
offoftering British and Indian trade with Persia. 

And, while Lord Curzon was countering each fresh move of his 
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Opponents on the Persian chess board, he was assiduous in his 
appeals to the Government at home to adopt a more vigorous 
policy in the Middle Ea^. He bombarded not only the Secretary of 
State for India but the Foreign MinUler aiso with letters on the 
subjeft; and his Despatch of September 1899 having ftuled in its 
objeft, he returned to the charge in November 1901 with an exhaus¬ 
tive hfinute, which he forwarded to the Secretary of State under 
cover of a letter from the Government of India. Hjs importunity 
was great; but in the end it met with its reward. Lord Lansdowme, 
who had succeeded Lord Salisbury as Foreign Mini^r in November 
1900, showed a grearcr readiness than his predecessor to assume 
responsibility for a mote aflive policy. Eaxiy in 1902, he inStrudfed 
the British Minister in Tehran to explain to the Persian Government 
chat Great Britain would not tolerate any encroachments by Russia 
in southern Persia, and that, if in face of this warning tJie Shah^s 
Government decided to encourage any extension of Russian 
political influence in that region, His Majesty’s Government would 
fed obliged to reconsidet tlxeir own policy, which had hitherto been 
directed exclusively to the maintenance of the national existence 
and territorial integrity of the country. This declaration he repeated 
CO the Shah in person on the occasion of che latter’s visit to London 
during the summer of the same year. 

Publicity was given to this decision of the Government co raJre 
aftive Steps to protedf British intcrefts in Persia by Lord Cranbome, 
now Marquess of Salisbury, then Under Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs, who Elated in the House of Gjmmons in 1902 that it would 
be impossible for the Government, whatever the cause, to abandon 
what they regarded as our rightful position either in the Persian 
Gulf, or in the southern provinces of Persia, or in chose provinces 
which bordered on our Indian F.mpire. And in May of che following 
year this significant warning was repeated and emphasised by Lord 
Lansdowne himself, who took occasion co observe in the course of 
a discussion of the matter in the House of Lords, that His Majesty’s 
Government would regard che establishment of a naval base or of a 
fortified port in the Persian Gulf as a very grave menace to British 
intercuts, which we should resist with all the means at our disposal. 

Lord Curzon was elated—* You may judge bow satisfied I was/* 
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he CTclaimed in a latter to Lord George Hamilton on May the 14th, 
190J, “ when at length and for ihe fir5l time 1 read the Statement of 
a British Foreign Minister in Parliament, that Great Britain would in 
no circumstances tolerate the creation of a naval base by any foreign 
Power in the Persian Gulf- Tl«s is what I contended foe In language 
which has since become famous in my book eleven years ago; it 
is what 1 have a^ued and pleaded for in scores of letters to you 
during the laft four years.. -. and therefore if at the end of all these 
discussions I find that the view that I have so repeatedly pressed 
has at length prevailed in the highest quarters, I cannot help feeling 
some personal sense of congratulation,*' 

Here, then, at la^l was a pcrfedlly unambiguous Statement of the 
views entertained by the Government of Great Britain on a question 
of foreign policy wWch, under cover of their previous silence, had 
been giving rise to serious apprehensions. The Russian Ambassador 
in London, unused to such direfbiess of speech by British Statesmen 
on delicate subjefts, not unnaturally took an early opportunity of 
broaching the matter. He did so, In faf^, on the day following Lord 
Lansdowne’s Statement; and in conversation with him he repudiated 
the idea that Russia had any intention of e^bliahing a naval base 
in the Persian Gulf, or was In the lealt likely to conUrufl any railway 
in eastern Persia which could be regarded as a menace to the Indian 
frontier. Replying, however, to the suggestion which Lord Lans- 
dowTie felt encouraged by this assertion tentatively to put forward 
—that the British and Russian Governments might explore the 
possibility of arriving at some understanding as to their respeftivc 
intere^ in Persia—he expressed doubt if the time had come for any 
such general discussion, 01 for consideration of any Agreement 
under which the respective spheres of influence of the two countries 
would be formally recognised. 

Lord Curzon, as we have seen, while admitting the advantages of 
such an Agreement with Russia, had never believed in its pradUca- 
bility. ** You hit the nail on the head,” he wrote, in a letter to Lord 
Selbome 00 May the 21 It, 190J, “ when you say that Russia has no 
conceivable advantage in makig a settlement with us. The latter 
ran only mean a surrender of a portion of her ambitions. I have 
pointed this out for years j but an Agreement with Russia is one of 
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those sentimeat&I halludcations that it is impossible to remoTc 
from the British mind.” And thankful that the Government had at 
lait committed themselves openly to definite aftioc, he cail about in 
his mind foi some means of impressing the fadl upon the minds of 
all concerned. He soon found what he sought in a sugge^ion 
which he had put forward once before, that he should himself make 
a tour of the Persian Gulf accompanied by a suitable naval escort. 

As fat back as 1901 Lord Curzoo had spoken of this project as one 
that had long been hovering in his mind. A visit from the Viceroy 
of India in a man-of-war with a Strong naval escort would create an 
impression of our interests and infiuencc immeasurably greater, he 
pointed out, chan any other plan that could be suggeAed. Neither 
the Russians nor the French could put anyone into the field who 
could for a moment compare with his ptc^lige; “ and if His 
Majesty’s Govcrnincnt ate resolved, as 1 b^eve them in the lall 
resort to be, to pursue a policy of resolution and Itrength in the 
Persian Gulf, however far they may be prepared to yield on the main¬ 
land of Persia, I cannot imagine anything which would more clearly 
demonstrate to the public that intention than the Step which I have 
indicated.*’* The proposal, when first put forward, had created 
some alarm in the minds of the Government at home. “ ... look¬ 
ing to the condition of affairs abroad juit now, both the Prime 
Minister and Lansdowne think a visit by you to that part of the 
world would be inoppomme and risky-. - We all feel that until we 
can emerge firom the South African imbtogUo we muSt keep quiet. 
Your views as regards the Persian Gulf are well known, and if in 
the autumn you were to pay your proposed visit, undoubtedly it 
would cause a great deal of excitement.” » 

The situation in 1905 differed materially from that in T901, and 
the objeSions which had been raised in that year no longer applicd- 
The South African war was over, and the Government had openly 
dedared the application of a Munroe Dofrrine to the Persian 
Gulf Lord Oitzon was convinced that his proposed cruise would be 
" the mo^ public and unanswerable evidence of the sincerity of the 
Government in their declarations.’* Moreover, as the Government 

*Lener to the Secretary of Saw. Mat aand, 190!. 

•Lencr feom the Secretary of Sate, Jime atft, lyox. 
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of In<lia had jult made an advance of between £200,coo and £joo,ooo 
to the Persian Government on the security of the southern Persian 
customs, they had acquired an additional interest in these regions of 
a very specif charafter, He added that he would feel deepiv if 
he was thwarted in the execution of this projeft by any undue 
apprehensions at home. * 

For once the Cabinet and Lord Curzon were found to be in agree¬ 
ment on a questiem of foreign policy, and the Vicetoy^s visit was 
sanftioned. On November the 16th he embarked on the K.I.M.S. 
Idartii/tgi at Karachi, escorted, thanks to the appreciation of the 
importance of the occasion displayed by Lo^ Selborne—then 
Tirit Lord of the AdmjraJty—by an imposing naval force. '* Ju 5 l 
a line,” he wrote to the Utter on the eve of his embarkation, *' as I 
Start for the Gulf, thanks to you, in almast swashbuckling style.” 
The presence of the ships gave to the prestige of the Viceroy the 
spectacular reinforcement which appealed so directly to the oriental 
mind. “The small harbour,” he wrote when describing his visit 
to Muscat, “ with our big white ship and the Lavrenre in the fore¬ 
ground, and behind them the dark hulls of no Jess than six British 
mea*of-wax, presented a spectacle such as the Muscatis can never 
before have witnessed.”* And when the tour was over he wrote 
with enthusiasm of the help which he had received from Rear- 
Admiral G. Atkinson-Wiilcs, the officer in command 0/ his naval 
escort. “ I found the admiral an alert, capable and agreeable man. 
—We spent a great deal of time together and investigated all the 
important points of naval and political strategy connected with the 
Gulf. We found ourselves in agreement in every particular; 
and our joint recommendations will be forwarded to His Majesty's 
Government.” 3 

The outstanding result of a cruise, Ufting exactly three weeks, 
was an appreciable strengthening of the ties between Great Britain 
and the various Chiefs of the Arabian littoral, and the complete 
restoration of the prestige of Great Britain throughout the Persian 
Gulf. As to this Lord Curzon entertained no doubt. He spoke 
of the demeanour of the Sultan of Oman as resembling that of a 

re the Seeretuy of Stsre. June i7ih, 190$. •JM., Novenber eift, 190). 

iLetiex to Lord Selborne. D e c em eer siA, (905. 
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loyal feudatory of the British Crown, rather than of an indepen¬ 
dent Sovereign, and he was satisfied that the impression made upon 
the rulers and peoples of the Gulf was one of the incontesuble 
predominance of Briilsb interests throughout those regions, and of 
the resolute intention of the British and Indian Governments to 
maintain them. 

That the Viceroy’s triumphal procession through the waters of 
the Gulf was viewed with some jealousy by the Persian Govern¬ 
ment was evident from the attitude of Ala-ed-Dowleb, the chief 
representative of the Shah in southern Persia, whose insistence on a 
procedure derogatory to the dignity of so highly placed a visitor led 
to Lord Curzon refusing to land at Bushirc as he had originally 
intended doing. With the single exception of this episode no con¬ 
tretemps arose to mar the success of the proceedings. 

The tour was, indeed, much more than a picrureeque and isolated 
episode in the varied programme of inspcCTfon in which every 
Viceroy of India indulges. It was the crowning event of five 
years of strenuous and successful endeavour to maintain the posi¬ 
tion of Great Britain intadt againSt the assaults of other Powers. 
Not all the measures taken by Lord Curzon to meet the menace 
with which he found himself confronted were yet completed some 
overlapped his visit and others were yet to come. But by the end 
of *903, when the Viceroy sailed majestically into Persian waters, 
the crisis of the long-drawn struggle for the maintenance of that 
position of supremacy in the Gulf, which was vital to Great Britain’s 
political and strategic needs, was over; and with Lord Lansdowne’s 
clear cut definition of British interests and his assertion of the 
Government’s determination at all costs to uphold them, the efiorts 
of other Powers were gradually relaxed. 

Lord Curzon’s investigation of the waterways of the Arabian 
and Persian coasts—especially of those in the neighbourhood of 
Koweit—in company with Admiral Atkinson-Willes, led to con¬ 
clusions and recommendations of great value for the future ; and 
his discussion of many difficult and delicate questions concerning 
British policy in Persia with the British Minister, Sit Arthur Har- 
dinge, who had come down from Tehran to join him, smoothed 
the way for more elTecrual cooperation between the Government 
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of India and the representative of the Foreign Office. But in other 
respects bis tour of the Gulf set the seal upon victories already won, 
and the key-note of the numerous speeches which he delivered was 
set in a passage in his Address at the Durbar held for the Chiefs of 
the Arabian littoral at Shargah on November the aist. 

** We were here before any other Power in modern times had 
shovm its face in these waters. We found ftrifs and we have 
created order. It was out commerce as well as your security 
that was threatened and called for proteftion. Ac every port 
along this coaA the subjefis of the King of England ^ill reside 
and trade. The great Empire of India which it is our duty to 
defend lies almost at your gates. We saved you from ertinf^ioa 
at the hands of your neighbours. We opened these seas to the 
ships of all nations and enabled their flags to fly in peace. We 
have not seised or held your territory. We have not destroyed 
your independence, but have preserved it. We ate not now 
going to throw away this century of coStly and triumphant 
enterprise; we shall not wipe out the most unselfish page in 
history. The peace of these waters muSl ftill be maintained ; 
your Independence will continue to be upheld; and the 
influence of the British Government mu 5 l remain supreme.” 

These strenuous days of speech-making, Inspection, investigation 
and discussion were not without their picturesque and humorous 
interludes. The scene on the quarter deck of the Ar^/taut, 
silhouetted again^ the fringe of palms which marked the coalt 
of Oman at Muscat, was a dramatic one, Furnished with gorgeous 
Indian trappings brought for the purpose—a gold and silver 
throne and gold-embroidered carpets and hangings—with the 
nozzles of the great guns of the ship projefHng in the background, 
it provided an approptiare setting for the Durbars, arranged fir^t 
for the Sultan of Oman, and then, at Shargah, for the Trucial 
Chiefs, “ bearded Old Testament figures in Arab costume.” Lord 
Curzon^s iotcrcourte with the Sulran of Oman was not the Icalt 
gratifying of many satisfafiory episodes during the tour. When 
he had selected Major, afterwards Sir Percy, Cox to carry out his 
policy in the Gulf, he had given him detailed verbal instructions as 
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to his procedure. ** I have had Cox up at Simla,” he told the 
Secretary of State, ** and have coached him carefully for Muskat. 
My advice has been summed up in this precept; make the Sultan 
understand that every consideration of policy, of prudence, of past 

experience, of future hopes compels him to be on our side_not 

necessarily against anybody else, but to recognise that bis interests 
are bound up in loyalty to Great Britain.*’* Major Cox had suc¬ 
ceeded beyond his highest expectations. At Muskat British pres¬ 
tige once more reigned supreme j and the Viceroy viewed with 
greater impatience than ever the role assumed by France bn the 
strength of a technical equality with ourselves, which she derived 
from an andent and obsolete treaty—“ a solemn and exasperating 
farce,”—which had to be endured because the French possessed 
** a tattered piece of paper which it amuses them to flourish in our 
faces in order to vex us.”* And he urged Lord Lansdownc to see 
that the question of Muskat was not forgotten in any arrangement 
which he contemplated with the Government of the French 
Republic. 

At Bahrein his landing was less dignified than he could have 
wished, for, the water being shallow, be was hiced with the alter¬ 
native of being carried ashore, or of arriving on the back of a 
donkey without bridle or stirrup. But this was more than made up 
for by his entry into Koweit. 

** When I bnded at Koweit the Sheikh gave me a great 
reception. His forces, cavalry, camel-cavalry and foot, had 
been marshalled on the plain outside the town; the solitary 
vehicle of Koweit was pulled out foi the accommodation of the 
Sheikh and myself—later in the day it was kicked to pieces by 
the two Arab horses who drew it and who were not accustomed 
to such employment; and surrounded by a shouting, galloping 
crowd, filing guns with ball cartridge into the air or onto the 
ground, and careering in every dicefhon, we made out ^te 
entry into the town.” 3 

•Letter dated September tbe :pth, 

•L«ner to the Seerctar; of State, Norembex aiSt, 
ilM,. Decasbet lit, 
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Tli^ si^uitloQ acKowcit had for ^ong been an anoniaJous one. It 
w»s realised both in London and In Calcutta that it was important 
that no part of the territory under the jurisdiction of the Shdkh 
should pass under the control of any other Power ; and under the 
secret Agree men c concluded by Lord Cur^on with Mubarak in 
February 1895), the latter had pledged liimsclf neither to alienate any 
part of lus territory nor to receive the representative of any 
foreign Power, The geographical conditions were such, however, 
as to give a special value to some part at Icait of Mubarak’s terri¬ 
tory, since it contained the one suitable stretch of deep water 
which was so necessary to die terminus of any railway consrrufled 
south from Baghdad in die direfUon of the Persian Gulf. And, 
with covetous eyes cail upon it in consequence, it became a question 
not so much of Mubarak’s willingness as of his ability to exclude 
hostile influences from it. Lord Curzon had always been anxious 
to legulanse the position by acceding to Mubarak’s own request to 
be taken openly under the proteftion of Great Britain. His 
Majesty's Government, while prepared to assist the Sheikh to repel 
any actual attack upon his possessions, were not willing to ^e 
the diificuitics with ocher Powers which they believed chat the decla- 
ration of a formal protectorate would occasion. And in the late 
summer of 1901, as a result of discussions at Constantinople in 
which Germany participated on the side of Turkey, it was agreed 
that all concerned should maintain the //a/us quo —whatever that 
comforting phrase, beloved by diplomats, might be held to mean. 
This solution of the difficulty met with little approval &om Lord 
Curzon, who was scornful of ^at he regarded as a timid evasion of 
the realities of the case. *' When you hear a Foreign Minister say 
anywhere that all he wants is to defend the status quo,’’ he told Lord 
Percy, “ you may guess in nine cases out of ten that he has no 
policy at alL”* 

In the meantime, while Lord Curzon was putting forward pro¬ 
posals for definite action and the Cabinet were hading reasons for 
refusing to a^l on them, the problem was solving itself under the 
inexorable march of events. On more than one occasion British 
naval forces were obliged to come to the assisrance of the Sheikh, 

'Letier Odeber cbe iS, 1942. 
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and, by the time of the visit, Mubarak, regarding hard 

fa^b as of more importance than diplomatic quibbles, described 
himself openly as an alJy under the protection of Great Britain. 
He pointed out that he had rejected in turn the overtures of France 
and Russia and the threats and bJandjsbmcnts of Turkey; and, 
when he accepted from the Viceroy^s hands the handsome sword 
which the latter had brought with him as a present, he asked that 
he might be given a belt also, so that he might buckle it on at once 
to show that he had become “a military o/Rcer of the British Govern¬ 
ment.*^ By doing so he undoubtedly exhibited a truer apprecia¬ 
tion of the fafb of the situation than was shown by the inmates of 
more than one European Chancellory. 

On December the yth the Ftardwg# re-entered Karachi harbour 
after a cruise which was without a precedent and, except for a 
visit paid by Lord Hardinge of Penshurst to Basra in the special 
circumstances of the war, in February 1915, has never since been 
repeated. It was fitting that, as a demonstcation of the infiuence 
and power of Great Britain in the Halt, it should have been carried 
through by the man who had been primarily responsible for main¬ 
taining them. For it was to Lord Curaon*! foresight and insist¬ 
ence in face of little enough encouragemecc from home, that the 
Empire emerged from the crucial years of her entanglements in 
South Africa with her long arterial lines of cotnmunicadon with 
Australia and New Zealand, and India and the Fat East, secured 
againit the danger of a dank attack, and with her position of poli¬ 
tical ascendancy in Asia unimpaired. 
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THB PARimON OP BENGAL 
JANUARY I(>04—OCTOBER ipOj 

By January 1904 Lord Curzon had been five years in India. On the 
xoth of that month Lady CutBon left Calcutta for England, travel¬ 
ling by sea via Colombo. But pending questions to which the 
Viceroy attached great importance had decided him to postpone 
his own departure until the end of April, Such partings never 
loft their poignancy. “ I watched your carriage lights as fer as I 
could see them flitting between the Botanical trees,’* she wrote 
after be had left her on board the boat a little way down the Hughli 
rivet. “ And then despair settled down on me with the evening 
mift and there was nodung to do but to put my wet 6cc to bed.” 
Lord Cuxzon returned with a heavy heart to the great room in 
Government House in which he spent so many hours out of every 
twenty-four. “ Life has gone silently grlndingly on since you left,” 
he wrote on January the 12th. ** I felt very miscrabic driving back 
to Calcutta afccc we had left you, . , Now you are slipping away 
down the Bay of Bengal further and further every minute.” Time 
did little to assauge the pangs of solitude. ** And now my feeble 
gossip comes to a close,” he wrote on February the i iih, “ for you 
arc at the end where are life and intereft and I where arc only bitter¬ 
ness and fatigue.” 

Among the questions upon which Lord Oarion was now en¬ 
gaged was one which was destined to give rise to serious trouble. 
In April 1902, when writing to Lord George Hamilton on the 
subject of Berai which he contemplated placing under the Admiius- 
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tration of the Ceaial Provinces, he had tnendoncd his intention of 
looking into the question of provincial boundaries generally. 
“ Bengal,” he wrote, “ is unquestionably too large a charge for any 
single man.” By a curious coincidence the question of certain 
readjustments of Provincial boundaries had for many months past 
been the subjeA of discussion—unknown to the Viceroy—in a 
departmental hie which reached his table a Gsw days after his letter 
to Lord George Hainilton. That discussion of Aich a subjeS 
should have been in progress fox so long a time without his being 
informed of it was an outrage on his sense of what was due to the 
Head of the Administration. “ I really fed disposed to ask,” he 
noted on the file, Is there no such thing as a Head of the Govern¬ 
ment, and what are secretaries for but to keep him acquainted with 
(he administration ?” He went on to say that he <^d not suppose 
for a moment that the omission to inform him of the discussions 
which had been in progress was a conscious one. But the whole 
thing provided an admirable illustration of what departmentalism 
was capable of. People sometimes ask what departmentalism is,” 
he continued. To any such 1 give this case as an illustration. 
Departmentalism is not a moral delinquency. It is an intellecrual 
hiatus—the complete absence of thought or apprehension of any¬ 
thing outside the purely departmental aspe£b of the matter 
under discussion. For fourteen months it never occurred to a 
single human being in the Departments to mention the matter or to 
suggtSt that it should be mentioned. Round and round Uke the 
diurnal revolution of the earth went the Sle, stately, solemn, sure 
and slow; and now in due season it has completed its orbit and 1 
am invited to register the concluding stage.” * Lord Cuizon was 
by no means prepared to register the concluding stage, and he sent 
the 61 e back whence it had come, with an indmacion that 
the approaching incorporation of Bcrat into British India 
provid^ an occasion for a mote general consideradon of existing 
boundaries. 

His own view was that the existing boundaries of Bengal, Assam, 
the Central Provinces and Madras were ** antiquated, iUogicai and 

•The note u eivea in Mouo b Mr. Lorat Fmu'c “ India uodet Girzoa lad 
After.” 
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productive of ificffidency ” ; and he set to work to plan necessary 
alterations. “1 should like to fix the Provincial Iwundaries for 
the next generation,” he told Sir A. Godley. 

The plan put forward in due course for reducing the unwieldy 
dimextsions ^ Bengal, was interpreted by the intelligentsia of the 
Province as a subtle attack upon the growing solidarity of Bengali 
nationalism, and at once produced an outcry. The agitation which 
arose was not altogether disinterested. The Calcutta bar, the meft 
numerous and powerful in India, had visions of a separate High 
Court coming into existence to serve the populous districts of the 
proposed new Province, to their own material and political dis¬ 
advantage- The politicians who controlled the native newspapers 
of Calcutta were equally ali« to the probable curtailment of idr 
own activities and influence in the event of other newspapers 
springing to life in the capital of a new Administration. But it 
was seniimeiit that gave the movement the force which It ultimately 
acquired. 

With his usual industry Lord Curzon studied the criticisms 
levelled againft the scheme; but, if he hoped to find among them 
tempered and well considered arguments, he was disappointed. 

$0 far, in the hundreds of articles and letters that 1 have read 
upon the subject, at any rate of the partition of F4scern Bengal, I 
have not found one single line of argument; there is nothing 
but rhetoric and dedamadoo-” Nevertheless he had no wish to 
a£i precipitately. “ The s cheme itself is by no means cut and dried,** 
be wrote a little later. '‘Opinions dil^ very widely about It 
We are ourselves open to any reasonable argument, and 1 have 
very little doubt, before its final submission to you, that it will 
have been subjected to substantial modifications.’* 

He was tuifoitunate in finding in Calcutta a unanimously hostile 
press. His popularity with the non-cffidal European population 
had undergone a temporary eclipse on account of a case known as 
the Bain case, which had acquired an acute if ephemeral notoriety 
a short time before. Mr. Bain, the tnanagei of a tea plantation in 
Assam, had been convicted of a minor offence—that of a simple 
hurt—against a tea garden coolie and bad been sentenced to six 
months simple Imprisonment. Since the cooUe had died of the 
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injudcs that he had recerved, the Government of Assam had 
brought the case to the notice of the Home Department of the 
Government of India ; and that Department, a£ting on the advice 
of the Law Officers of the Crown in Calcutta, had appealed to the 
High Court gainst the inadequacy of the verdif^ and consequent 
sentence. The appeal had &iled, and the Government had been 
roundly denounced in the English owned press for attempting to 
tamper with justice in the Interests of the native population. In¬ 
deed, people spoke of the tadal feeling which had hitn aroused as 
esceeding anything that had been known since the Ilbert Bill, in 
ffie chequered days of Lord lUpon. And so dominant a Egure had 
the Viceroy become that, in the minds of nine people out of ten in 
India, the Viceroy was the Government. ** You have perhaps 
ascertained,” he wrote about this time, “ that a sparrow can hardly 
twitter its taii without the action being attributed to dired orders 
issued by the present Viceroy.” And it was the Viceroy, con¬ 
sequently, whose participation in the matter, had, as a matter of 
fact, been confined to writing “ I agree ” at che foot of the pro¬ 
posals put up to him by the Home Department, who incurred the 
odium arising out of the case. 

For very different reasons, therefore, public opinion both Indian 
and European was prejudiced against this illustiatioa of the 
Viceroy's reforming zcaL 

It was not Lord Curzoa's way, however, to be deterred from 
prosecuting a reform which he believed to be salutary, by opposi¬ 
tion which he regarded as factious or ill-founded. And he deoded 
to visit the scene of the trouble itself, both to study on the spot the 
case for change and to teply to the criticisms of those who opposed 
it. “ I leave for Chittagong on February the 13^1,” he wrote in a 
letter to I-ady Curaon, ** thence to Dacca Mymensingh and shrii 
be back here on February the 28th. The tow about the dismember¬ 
ment of Eastern Bengal continues in every accent of agony and 
denunciation. But so fee no argument” On arrival he found 
ample scope for his activity. ” I have had a very busy week since 
I last wrote,” he observed in a letter to Lord George Hamilton, 
written from an Eastern Bengal distaff, “including some half a 
dozen speeches. In two of them I explained and defended the 
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propos&d partition of Bengal and answered tBe ignorant criddstns 
that have been levelled again^ it.** 

His investigations satisfied Mm that the case for change in the 
dirtdtion which he advocated was even stronger than be had 
imagined. ** I have little doubt all that 1 have seen and heard 
in the regions affciled that the projcft muSt be expanded somewhat, 
so as to carve a new Province out of Eastern Bengal to which 
Assam will be appended.” The further he got from the capital 
the more attenuatod did he hnd the administrative net In the 
whole of the huge distiiQ of Mymensingh, with a popvilation of 
4,000,000, he found only one English Executive OHicer. More¬ 
over the lieutenant Governor with his Head-quarters at Calcutta 
and Da^eeling, both far removed from die populous eastern dis- 
trifls with their own peculiar problems, could not possibly be ex¬ 
pected to rule efficiently so vast an area. There were many even 
among die opponents of the scheme who were quite prepared to 
subscribe to iis latter contention ; but their remedy was a different 
one, and one to which I.ord Curaon was resolutely opposed. 
They would substitute for the Lieutenant Governor of the Pro¬ 
vince a Governor with an Executive Council as in Madras and 
Bombay. A Viceroy who had long since urged—though v^thout 
success—tbe reduction of Madras and Bombay to the status of the 
other Provinces was hardly likely to smile on any such proposal. 

** Govetoment by one man is infinitely better than Govern¬ 
ment by three men if it can be $0 managed. What we want in 
India 1 $ personal knowledge of localities and personal touch 
with the people. This can only be gained by the famillatity of 
the Head of the Administration with the places and people 
under Ms charge. With a triumvirate as a ruling power this 
is quite impossible, and Bombay and Madras are both, in my 
view, illu^rations that the weak points are in excess of the 
merits of die system.” * 

Lord CufZoMs speeches were models of closely reasoned argu¬ 
ment He tore the many ignorant objefBons brought forward by 
the opponents of the scheme to tattets i but his Addles were con- 
'I«t(et to ^ SccKCuy of State, Jaou&iy aStfa, 1904. 
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dilatory in tone, and serious argumenu againft the details of the 
scheme received his careful consideraiion. It was in the course of 
his tour that he realised that at lea 5 l one plausible ground of oppo¬ 
sition to the projefl could be removed by enlarging its scope—by 
increasing the amount of territory to be severed from Bengal, , 
and thus creating a new Province, of suffidenc size and importance 
to form a Lieutenant Governorship with a I-egislative Coundl of 
Its own. He perceived that opposition to the project, as origi¬ 
nally devised, ctf handing over one or two of the districts of Bengal 
to swell the charge of the Chief Commissioner of Assam, was not 
without considerable force ; and, in reply to the Addresses which 
he received, he made it dear that he was not unwilling to consider 
the larger scheme to which he made tentative allusions. He ces' 
tainly believed that, as a result of his handling of the matter, the 
opponents of the scheme were silenced and the case for change was 
won. So frr as I can yet judge,” he wrote on February the 22nd, 

“ my speeches seem simply to have dumbfoundercd the opponents. 
The Native papers are knocked silly and axe left gasping, for I 
showed diat all the wild things that they said would ensue are pure 
fabrications. As for the Calcutta EngUsh newspapers, they also 
do not know what to do or say.”* And he believed that the 
agitation would end in the Government case “ being established 
with no great difficulty and with general consent.”* TNs opti¬ 
mistic fotecaH was doomed to disappointment. If it had been 
merely a question of administrative efficiency, Lord Curzoo’s 
belief would have proved to be well founded. Judged by this teSt, 
his case was an overwhelming one i and when twelve months later 
he forwarded his proposals in their final shape for the consideration 
of the Secretary of State, he was able to claim for them that they 
were supported by “ an almost unparalleled unanimiry of opinion ” 
on the part of all the officers consulted, as against an opposlcioa 
inspired by purely political motives and direfted to a purely political 
end. 

Yet his Speeches in Eastern Bengal in T904, for all the felicity of 
their phrasing and for all the cogency of their reasoning, struck no 
responsive chord in the audiences to which they were addressed, 

•Lemc to Lady Ojwon, Febniary ixad, 1904. 
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for the simple reSBoa thif those who provided the driving fotce 
behind the stocm lad tunnrit that had been nised, cared not one 
jot for the logic of the case, boc were prepared to right—iUogically, 
perhaps, but p oo e the less passionately—for things which they 
prized far above administiarive convenience or the reasoned argu¬ 
ments by which the case for change was backed. Bengal, in fa£^, 
was passing through one of those storms of unreasorxing passion 
which were ever liable to sweep its emotional people oiT their feet. 
Theu nerves were thrununing like the strings of a giant harp to the 
magic toudi of the very seodmeot which Lord Cucon was lodined 
too lightly to brush aside. 

His attitude of almost contemptuous indiriercnce toward the 
agitation which his proposals had aroused would, indeed, have 
bM easier to understand had it not been for die that in his 
fervent diampionship of Indian interests, vhsn these were found 
to be in conilift with dte in t e r e s t s of Great Britain—the question 
of payment for the Indian delegaticA at the Coronation of the King 
in Lwdon is but one of many similar examples—he had isud ever 
increasing stress upon the growth of public opinion in India and 
the folly of ignoring It. So strongly had he pressed this point 
in recent controversies, that Sir A. G^ey bad commented some¬ 
what pointedly, in a letter written early in the year, upon the defer¬ 
ence which die Viceroy e3 ^>e cte d the Government at home to pay 
to Indian agitadon. He could not «^te understand, he said, 
** why what is called public opinion in India should have any more 
overwheiming weight either with Your Excellency’s Government 
or with the ^cretaxy of State than it had tai or fifteen years ago.’’ 
Lord Gixzon bad quick to x^Iy. 

** To you in England it seems so clear that there is no 
di 0 eten ce between exd of Lord Dufiedn’s regime and the 
end of mine. To me in India it is txanspaient that there is all the 
di fferen ce in the world. Wbatis die great difierence at this end ? 
It is that public opinion has been growing all the while, is 
artiailate, is daily becoming more powerful, cannot be ignored. 
What is the origin of midakes somerimes made at die other 
end ? It is that men are landing Still with their eyes shut and 
do not see the movemeot bete,** 
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Let there be no mistake, public opinion in India vas no figment 
o£ bis imagination* it was a reality and 

. ... to contend that it does not exist, that it has not 
advanced in the laSl fifteen years, or that it may be treated with 
general indifference is, in my view, to ignore the great change 
which is passing over this country, and which I believe history 
will recognise myself as having done much (whether wisely 
or unwisely) to accelerate ; the lifting of India from the 
level of a Dependency to the position which is bound one day 
to be hers, if it is not so already, namely, daai of the greatest 
partner in the Empire.” * 


One may ha2afd the opinion that fhose who professed to give 
expression to public opinion in India would fidrly have rubbed 
their eyes had they chanced to faU upon sentiments so irreproach¬ 
able coming from such a source. They would have doubted if 
they themselves could have put their case more cogently. Yet, 
when there arose in Bengal an oucety such as had seldom before 
been heard, a tumult whose repetcussions reverberated through 
the land long after Lord Curxon himself had left its shores^—an 
arresting symptom, surely, of that movement of which the Viceroy 
claimed to be aware, but to which he charged those in England with 
being blind—he appeared strangely insensible to its immense sig¬ 
nificance. “ The united voice of the whole nation,” declared an 
Indian writer at a later date, “ rose and fell like one crying in the 
wilderness. None heeded it. The Viceroy persevered in his 
scheme of administrative division j and the English Parliament 
pronounced its benediction upon it. The political method of the 
Congress (i.e. constitutional agitation) had been ttied and fiiiled— 
and the people fell upon bitterness.”^ How is such apparent 
inconsistency to be explained ? 

The faft of the matter is that Lord Coreoc. reserved to himself 

<Lener to Six A. Codley, dited JtfliJtfy 27th. 1904. 

C.ChitterfM ; see** TbeHcftrtof Aiyanra.^’p. 99 . Theftatetnentquoted 
a ei) extggetedon : the Moslem pepuledon of Ee^ni BeegaJ rtood to gaia sppreciebJy 
by the portitlofl end the tgitaoon vas esaeotiall; Hbdu ui oxigUL Bat to Its Areogtb 
tad pexWlence (be bisiory of subseqaeat yean bean wicaess. 
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the sght to dedde vheo pubiic opinion was an egression of Tiews 
baaed on sober reasoning and su^orted b; obvious justice, and 
when it was a mere &ochy ebuUidoQ of inatiooal senchnent In 
his championship of Indian incere^ against what he regarded as 
the evasions of the Secretary of State be pictured hiroself a modem 
Joshua leading the pec^ks comnvtttd to ids charge along their 
divinely appointed way and procefting them agalnit exploitation by 
a tyrannous and selhsh wodd In a letter to the Secretary of State 
he declared that in every case of divergent Intere^ between 
and Great Britain which be had been called upon to examine, it 
was his convidfon that justice was on the side of India. That was 
the ciitezion which he applied to all his judgments—the justice 
of the case. In the matter in question be had satisfied hims^ that 
the intere^ of the vast, inarticulate masses of the people were 
suileriog ; and it was in jusctce to them chat a rearrangement of the 
admimsciative boundaries was demanded. ** Effideocy of adminis- 
tndon,’* he declared in a speech on tbe Budget a few weeks later, 
” is, in my view, a synonyrn for the contentment of the governed. 
It is the one fwan^ of afieOing the people in their homes and of 
adding only an atom perhaps, but still an at^n to tbe happiness of 
the masses.** AgainK this requirement an agitation based on sen¬ 
timent could not for a moment be permitted to prevail In the same 
letter in which he had urged upon Sir A. Godley the importance 
of recognising the exisrence of a public opinion in India he had 
guarded hims^ agalod a posdble suppo&idon that he was arguing 
that it must always be deferred to. 1 do not, therefore, argue 
that public opinion here is to be kowtowed to. No one has more 
consistently defied it io some matters chan I.** And for the reasons 
given above he had no hesitation in defying it now. 

Bven so, it is probable chat be uodes-esdmaCed the magnitude 
of the change in the outlook of tbe Indian educated classes, which 
for some time pad bad been taking place almoft unobserved; but 
which was to be brought dnmadcallf to light, before many days 
had passed by the victories of an Eastern people—the Japanese 
over the vaunted might of tbe military Colossus of the West. And 
he returned co Calcutta from his tour of tbe Eastern Bengal dis¬ 
tricts, well satisfied with its results and with his mind made up with 
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reg&td to the mAia lines on vluch a revised project should be 
shaped. 

It may be convenient to anticipate a Htde the course o£ events 
in connection with the scheme. His final suggestions wece not 
submitted to the Secretary of State until after his return ftom leave 
in England, in February 1^5. Under the shape which they had 
then assumed, an entirely new Province was to be fotmed by uniting 
the disttidb of Eastern and Northern Bengal with Assam. This 
new tenitory with Its capita) at Dacca was to comprise an area of 
106,; 00 square miles, with a population of thirty-one ndllions, of 
which eighteen millions would be Muhammadans and twelve 
miHIons Hindus. It was to be made the charge of a Lieutenant 
Governor and to be endowed with its own Board of Revenue and 
Legislative Council. In judidal matters it was to remain under the 
jurisdiftion of the High Court of Calcutta. The scheme, with few 
alterations, received the sanAion of the Secretary of State in June; 
the formation of the new Province was notified by Proclamation in 
September; the necessary legislation was passed on the 2C)th day 
of the same month, and in October the new Province of Eastern 
Bengal and Assam came formally into being. 
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ANCIENT JfONUMSNTS 
UA.ECH 1^4 

When Lord Ojtron tefurned to Calcutta at the end of Februaiy 
1904 the Legislative Scssioa was in hill swing. It was the busieA 
that he had known. It included the heccely contested Universities 
Bill, another equally contentious measure, the Official Secrets Bill, 
the Co-operative Credit Societies Bill, and the Ancient Monuments 
Pteservadon Bill. “ You can hardly realise,'* he wrote at the end 
of an exhausting day, “ the lassitude induced by a prolonged sitting 
in this climate.” The mental strain was great, for it fell to the 
Viceroy to sum up every debate ; and, since it was to his speeches 
that the public invariably turned for ar) authoritative summary of 
the proceedings, the task was no perfunctory one, but one which 
called for extreme care both in argument and expression. 

Of all the legislation passed during Lord Curzon’s Vlceroyalty, 
none gave him quite the same intimate personai satishi^on as the 
Ancient Monuments Preservation Act It placed the official seal 
upon five years of labour which the historian of some future time 
will surely describe as his moft enduring work In India. Writing 
from Agra in January 1905, Lord Bkho bad said—If you never 
did anyrhing else you would have earned the undying gratitude of 
the world for what you have done for this place.** And Lord 
Curzon himself was Justifiably proud of the results of his labours. 
“ We are doing splendid work In restoration and conservation now 
throughout India,” he told the Secretary of State. “ And I really 
think chat almost the moA lasting external efieA of my term c£ 
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office -will be the condidoc in which I shah leave the priceless 
treasures of architectuie and art which we possess in this counay.** 
His work in this dircftion was inspired by his love of beauty, a 
pious reverence for all that bore witness to the creative genius of 
perished peoples and that delight in breathing the breath of life into 
the dry bones of bygone days which has more than once been 
referred to in these pages, “Much of ancient history,*’ he de¬ 
clared in an Address to members of the Asiatic Sodefy of Bengal, 
“ even in an age of great discoveries, still remains mere guesswork. 
But the dues are lying everywhere at our hand, in buried dries, 
jn vmdecipheied inscriptions, in casual coins, in crumbling pUIars 
and pencilled slabs of Stone. They supply the data by which we 
may teconstruft the annaU of the pail and recall to life the 
morality, the literature, the politics, the art of a perished age.” * 

With hne scorn he brushed aside the spedous argument that it 
was no duty of a Christian Government to preserve the monu¬ 
ments of a pagan art or the sanfhaaries of an alien faith. Art 
and beauty and the reverence that was owiog to all chat had evoked 
human genius, or had inspired human faith, were independent of 
particular creeds, and, in so hs as they couched religion, were 
embraced by the common religion of all mankind. There was no 
ptindple of artistic discrimination between the mausoleum of the 
despot and the sepulchre of the saint. That which was beautiful, 
that which was historic, that which tore the mask oS the face of the 
past and hdped mankind to read its riddles—these and not the 
dogmas of a combative theology were the criteria by which they 
should be guided, 

To the pioneers in the field of Indian archscological research 
Lord Cutzon gave full credit, and especially to Sic A. Cunningham 
and Jamea Fergusson, whose books “ sound one unending note of 
passionate pcoteA against the barrack builder and the military 
engineer.*' But the work was too great for individual exertion 
and much of it remained desultory, fragmentary and incom¬ 
plete. And he made it clear at the very beginning of his term of 
office that the task of exploring, preserving, and, where necessary, 
restoring the architectural heritage of India, was one which he 

•Speech deliTeicd on Febmaxy 7(h, t^eo. 
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u£ih«it4tmgly accepted as an obligation on behalf of the Gorcrn- 
ment of the land. The obligation was one, indeed, which had been 
admitted since Lord Caiuung had constituted the archsological 
survey of Northern India in i 8 ( 5 o. But it was an obligation which 
had Ntherto been discharged incermitcently and wi^ hesitation. 

I hope to assert more definitely during my time,'* he told the 
members of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, in February 1900, “ the 
Imperial responsibility of Government in respect of Indian 
antiquities, to Inaugurate or pecsuade a more liberal attitude on the 
part of those with whom it tests to provide the means, and to be a 
^ichfol guardian of the priceless treasure house of art and learning 
that has, for a few years at any rate, been committed to my charge.” 

Time proved how faithful he had remained to this ambition. 
When he reached India the total expenditure by the Imperial and 
Provincial Governments amounted to £7,000 a year. By 1904 
this figure had mounted to £^7,000, and before he finally left India 
it had touched an even higher level. 

The assiduity with which he visited and issued orders in tespefk 
of the great remains with which the whole continent was studded 
has been referred to in the course of the accounts which have been 
given in these pages of his various tours. ** As a pilgrim at the 
shdne of beauty 1 have visited them,” he declared when commending 
the Ancient ^numents Bill to the favourable consideration of 
the Legislative Council, “ but as a priest in the temple of duty have 
I charged myself with their reverent custody and thdr studious 
repair.” 

He had paid the molt recent of his many visits to Agra on his 
way back to Calcutta from his tour of the Persian Gulf in December 
ipoj, and had written with legitimate pride of the outcome of his 
labours there. He did not think chat it was too much to claim for 
it that it was now the molt beautifully kept and preserved as well 
as the molt beautiful colle&ion of ancient buildings In the world. 
And, as his biographer, I may, perhaps, be permitted to add that, 
having myself seen the famous Moghul buildings both before the 
inauguration of Lord Cutzon’s work and after its completion, I 
have no hesitation in endorsing to the full the claim which he hitn> 
self made for it. “If you went back there you would hardly 
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recognise the place,** he told St. John Brodrick. ‘‘What -^re 
then dusty \wstes are now green parks and gardens; neglected 
and half'tuxnbled down ruins are as perfeS as on the day when they 
fif^t left the builder’s or mason’s hand ; we have trained our arti¬ 
ficers to such a pitch that now at last they can faithfully reproduce 
the original work in marble, sandstone and piiira dura ; and we have 
in faft carried through a work that will always redound to the 
credit of the British name.** * He regarded every penny of the sum 
approaching 3^50,000, which during his Vicero^ty had been spent 
upon repairs at Agra alone, as “an offering of reverence to the 
pa5l and a gift of recovewd beauty to the future,” and he did not 
believe that there was a taxpayer in the country who would grudge 
one annfl of the outby. 

No detail of the work of restoration was too small to excite his 
personal interventiori. “ 1 was talldcg la^ night to a competent 
authority who had juft been visiting Agra/* he observed in a letter 
to Sir James La Touche, then Lieutenant Governor of the United 
Provinces, “ He told me that the custodians of the tomb at the 
Taj still wear very dingy garments—he thought that they should 
wear the traditional garb of the Moghul days—and, what is worse, 
that they sull cany those abominable tamps. Do you cemember 
that once when we were there together 1 drew attention to these 
and orders were given that a new design was to be prepared P 
Nothing has apparently been done.” * A little later he decided that 
he would bimself seledt and present a hanging lamp worthy of the 
buildiog, and on April the 19th, 190$, he sought ^e assistance of 
Lord Cromer. 

“ 1 want to give a beautiful silver hanging lamp of Saracenic 
design to be hung above tbe cenotaphs of Shah Jahan and his 
queen in the upper mausoleum of the Taj—I have been trying 
for years to get the people here to give me a design, but have 
&iled. I turn, therefore, to Cairo, where my rccoUefrion is that 
some very beautiful lamps ftill hang in the Arab mosques.** 

For six months he carried on a correspondence widi Lord Cromer 
and oriaet authoriries in Egypt, foiling to obtain what he wanted 

*Lenec dated Dececsbet iTtli, *L«ne< dated Jairaa^ iSth, 190;. 
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by this means, he decided to 'fflsit Cairo on his way home in otder to 
see fo the mattcf himself. This he did at the end of the foUowbg 
November, and there now hangs from the centre of the great dome 
of the building the beautiful lamp which he was at last successful 
in securing- How many of those who gaze curiously at the lamp 
lonlay pause to recall the years of patient search, the amount of 
pious thought and the load of personal labour which Lord Curzon 
devoted to its acquisition ? The story deserves to be recorded, if 
only as a tribute to the admiration of a great Englishman for the 
historic greatness of Moghul India and to his sympathy with the 
living sentiments of the Muhaoimadan subjects of the Bciush 
Crown. 

The model which Lord Cureon sought was hard to find. As a 
result of the enquiries which he made in Cairo, his decision was 
finally cast in favour of a lamp which was known to have hung in 
the mosque of Sultan Beybats II. The lamp itself had vanished 
and neither in the museums of Cairo, Paris nor London could the 
fiunous original be found. It had probably passed into some 
private colle^on where it was loft to the generality of mankind. 
Fortunately its features down to 6e minutest detail were well 
known; and having come to his decision Lord Curzon sought 
the advice of two expert counselloR, Hecz Bey, Director of the 
Arab Museum at Oito, and Mr- B. Richmond, of the Egyptian 
Public Worb Department, as to the beft means of giving eHeft to 
iL It appeared that there were but two men in the whole of %ypt 
who were considered capable of carrying out a work of so much 
delicacy. Choice fell upor^ Todros Badix, who, at the end of two 
years labour, produced a lamp in bronze, Inlaid throughout with 
silver and gold, such as bad not been seen since the period of the 
original many centuries before. It was typical of Lord Curzon’s 
minute attention to detail that during this time he should have 
caused the inscription with which he desired to commemorate his 
gift—*' Presented to the Tomb of Mumcaz Mahal by Lord Curzon, 
Viceroy of India, **—to be translated into Persian, converted 

by a calligraphist at Agra into one of the scripts employed on the 
tombs of Shah Jahan and his queen, returned to Cairo for such 
revision as might be necessary to biiag it into harmony with the 
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style of the lamp aad fina lly cut ia a belt of pierced metal roiiod itJ 
circumference. 

The scene on the occasion of its installation by Sir John Hewett, 
Lieutenant Governor of the United Provinces and a former col¬ 
league of Lord CurzoQ, was one which would have made a powerful 
appeal to Lord Cur2on’s ingrained love of romance. At sunset 
on February the i6th, evening prayer was intoned by the 

Imam in the mosque of the Taj in the presence of a vast congrega¬ 
tion. Thereafcet a gathering of two hundred of its leading mem¬ 
bers assembled in the tomb, the remainder to the number of 10,000 
halting in the grounds outside the central building. The Pteaidenc 
of the Anjuman Islaxnla, Syed All Nabi, speaking to those present 
in Urdu, reminded them of the debt of gratitude which they owed 
to Lord Curzon for the restoration of their histone monuments— 

“ The Taj Mahal is for us the perfe^on of Moslem arti^c 
endeavour and the embodiment of all that was belt in the lives 
and thoughts of the Moghuls. It is with feelings of intense 
gratidcation, therefore, ^t we have watched this cherished 
mausoleum rescued from negled and decay, that we have 
seen the tomb, the mosque and the many other Urudtures 
grouped around it all tenderly and reverently repaired, the 
gardens assuming once more their ancient charm, and the 

Of the lamp itself he said*— 

“ As it hangs here above the graves of Mumtaz Mahal and 
Shah Jahaa, it revives in spirit, if not in precise detail, a cere¬ 
mony performed in the old days, of lighting up the tomb once a 
year at the anniversary fe^val held in the Emperor's honour. 
The gift, therefore, could cot appeal more Wrongly to our 
sentiment and imagination, fox tl:^ pious usage of bonoueng 
the Imperial dead had disappeared perforce with the passing 
of the Moghul power and ie spoliation of the building at the 
hands of invaders-” 

^Tien responding to the Syed's invitation to him to unveil the 
lamp. Sir John Hewett read an extiadl &om the letter in 
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which Lord Cacon had leqoeted him to artaage for ite 
iastaliadon. 

** asking you to see to te final inftalJadon, I would beg 
that it may be catefully guarded by the cultodians of the 
shrine and may hang there as my laft tribute of lesped to the 
glories of Agn. which float like a vision of eternal beauty in 
my memory and to the grave and potent religion which is 
profttsed by so many millions of our fellow subjecu in India.” 

Some time before be had made a gift of a somewhat similar 
character to the famous Golden Temple at Amtiizar. Noticing, 
when viriting die shrine in 1900, a clock of poor design hanging on 
the wall of the building, be had at once offered to replace it with one 
mote in keeping with its suftoundings. Two years later a clock in 
a case of chiselled and gilded brass, executed, according to a desi^ 
supplied by Lord Curzon himself, by otc of the foremost firms in 
Er^land, was presented on hss behalf to the authorides of the temple. 

Agra was the sane of one of the iirit and certainly the beSt 
known of the great works of conservation and restoration to which 
Lord Ornon can lay rkim. Its gkaming buildings of white marble 
and red sandstone possessed an extraordinary fasdnadon for him, 
and he returned again and again to gaxc with an ever iricr^ing 
wonder upon their pillared halls and clustering dom«. The 
central dome of the Taj is rising like some vaSl exhalation into the 
air,” he wrote in a letter to lidy Curzon in the spring of 1905, 
*' and on the otbtr side the red ramparts of the Fort stand like a 
crimson barricade againit the sky.... If I bad never done anything 
else in India, I have writtea my name here, and the letters are a 
li^g joy.” But he did not allow his love of Agra to divert his 
reverent arc faom other sites of almost equal inierelt, and before he 
left India he was able to say that at all the great centres of archi¬ 
tecture in the Indo-Saiaceoic style, be had, wherever it was possible, 
recovered and zenovated the dwellings b life and the restmg 
places b death of those ma^er builders the Mossukoan Emperors 
and Kings.” Thbgs did not always go smoothly, and sometimes 
his plans miscarried, owmg to (he bcompetena ox the indifferena 
of a subordinate. There were sdll some important thbgs to be 
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done even in the case of the belt known of the MoghuJ buildings, 
be told Lady Curzon in April 1905. “ You remember Humayun’s 
tomb ? I had the garden restored, the water channels dug out and 
refilled and the whole place restored to its pristine beauty. I went 
to England last summer and, the eye of the master being away, the 
whole place has been allowed to revert. The garden has been let 
to a native and is now planted with turnips and the work of four 
years is thrown away I I shall drive out there, and woe betide the 
Deputy Commissioner whose apathy has been responsible.” 

He had always been greatly attrafied by Moslem architecture 
from the day when the domes and minarets of the Arab builders had 
first burft upon his gaze in Egypt But he was not indi^erent to 
the merits of other Eastern types, and his patronage was given with 
superb impartiality to the secular and religious handiwork of every 
race and every creed. At Bodh'Gaya he found the fiimous 
Buddhist shrine built by Buddhists in commemoration of one of 
the most sacred incidents in the life of their Master, and treated as 
the object of Buddhist pilgtimage &om aU parts of the Eastern 
world with but few interruptions for a pedod of 2,000 years, now 
in the hands of a Hindu aahant. That certain rights of possession 
and control had been granted to a Hindu by a Moghul Sovereign 
two centuries before was not disputed. That such dghts of pos¬ 
session had, only in comparadvely recent times, been $0 e^tercised 
as to convert a Buddhiit shrine into a Hindu place of worship, 
was equally admitted, and Lord Curzon set to work to endeavour to 
efied an agreement under which the central shrine at least should be 
restored to the worship of those to whom in equity, if not in actual 
Uw, it undoubtedly belonged. On January the 16th, 190J, he 
drew up a long Memorandum in which he traced the history of 
the question, narrated all that passed berween himself and the 
mahant on the occasion of his visit to the spot, and sketched the 
lines on which he hoped that a satisfactory settlement might be 
arranged. And ^om this time onwards until his own departure 
from India in the autumn of 1^5, he persisted in his attempts to 
bring the matter to a satisfectory issue. That he failed in his main 
objedk was due to circumstances which he was powerless to control 
His efibrts were not, however, altogether fruitless. When visiting 
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the mhaftfj own residcftce be had at once deteaed, serving as 
supports to an arcade in the interior of the buiiang, 32 Asoka 
pillars which were missir^ from the histone railbg round the 
tOTple. Protracted negotiations resulted in the eventual rcstora- 
rioD of these pillars to tbeit proper site and setting. 

In cases in which Lord Cutaxi wielded authority over the casual 
occupants of religious and historic buildings he exerased it to Che 
full But it is doubtfol if anyooe of a less forceful peisooality— 
even diough he were Viceroy of India—would have succeeded in 
dislodging from such buMogs all over India the various intruders 
who had long since converted chcra to their use. " At Ahme- 
dabad he told the caembers of the AsHric Society of Bengal, ** I 
found’the mosque of Sidi-Savid. the pierced stone lattice-work of 
whose dcmi-lune windows is one (rf the glories of India, used as a 
ttkiyar'f hd(i»TTj, and disfigured whh plaster parriiions 
omiuverous triiitewish. I hope,^ he added modestly, to effedk 
the reconversion of this building.” From one end of India to the 
other, soldiers, civilians and minister of the church, wherever tlicy 
bad obtained a foodi^ in anv building of antiquarian iotexeSt, were 
ruthlessly espelied—a Traflic Superintendent of the North Western 
Railway from the lovely tiled Dai Anga Mosque at Lahore ; Cbris- 
rian congregations from the Cbod Khwabgah and from the fort in 
the same city, and from the Palace of King Mindon at Mandalay; 
a club and a post-office from the same building; a Police Instruc¬ 
tor from a mosque io the femous fort at Vellore in Southern India ; 
a dak bungalow and a po$t-ofR« from mosques at Bijapur; a dis¬ 
pensary from a similar building at Lucknow, and a resident official 
from the marble pavilions on the Ana Sagar Lake at Ajmer. 

Lord Cureeo was equally solicitous for the art industries and 
handicrafts of India. During 1902 he had sent Mr., afterwards 
Sir G., Watt and Mr. Percy Brown, who subsequently became 
Prinei^ of the School <rf Art at Cilcufca, scouring the country, 
sclectir^ and coUcSing spedroeos of such work as was still to be 
found representative of the ideas, the emditions, the instinfls and 
the bcHeft of the Indian peoplfiH in order that at Delhi, where would 
be assembled for the great Durbar the greatest possible aumto of 
people, he might provide an dbjefr lesson for those who believed 
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that among India’s workmen the old artistic sense was dead. 
** What I desired/* he declared, when opening the coUeftion, was 
an cshibition of all that is rate, characteristic, or beautiful in Indian 
art, out gold and silver -totc, our metal work and enamels and 
jewellery, in carving out wood and ivory and stone, our be5t pottery 
and tiles, our carpets of old oriental patterns, our muslins and silks 
and embroideries, and the incomparable Indian brocades/' 

He was certaixily successful in arousing a healthy interest in the 
still vital capacities of Indian art. Dudng the brief period of the 
exhibidoQ, 48,000 people paid for admission; the cash sales 
amounted to over three lakhs of nipecs, and the total receipts to 
more than four lakhs. A large number of beautiful ofajefts found 
their way from the exhibition into museums and private collec¬ 
tions tiuoughout the country, there to serve as silent but eloquent 
witnesses to the still unexhausted skill of the craftsman and artisan. 





CHAPTER XXVI 

rm SUMMER 0? 1904 
APRIL—DECEUSSR 1904 

On April the 30th, 1904, Lord Cutsoa sailed fbc Eng 1 and> leaving 
Lord Ampthili in ciarge as Viceroy pending his own return. 
Shortly before leaving he had been odered» and bad accepted, the 
Lord Wardenship of the Cinque Ports—a distinftion which wore 
an addidoaal glamour in his eyes in that it bad been conferred upon 
Lotd Dalhousie ia very similar circumstances half a century before, 
and had last been held by his old Chief, Lord Salisbury. The romance 
. of it appealed as Strongly to Lady Curaon. “ 1 spent such a happy 
aftefoooQ in the darling old castle,” she wrote on the day on which 
she lospefted it before Lord Curzon’s tcrum, I simply loytd it. I 
never dreamed it was $0 pretty and fascinating. How George and 
I will adore it” * She finished Lord Gaizon with a long descrip¬ 
tion of her fit 5 t visit of exploration. She told him how she gazed 
at Wellington’s wash-basin and his boots, ** the former very small 
and the latter very big ” ; how she hid from the garrulous care¬ 
taker “ in the comer where Pitt said farewell to Nelson,” and then 
crept out on to the ramparts and dragged a chair marked “ heir¬ 
loom ” out, to sit in as she “ watched the channel fleet do foolish 
manceuvrcs in the deep blue sea,” and later rested in the garden and 
watched the young toshes hobble about and chirp. < “ I was so 
happy about that dear old house, and wc shall be happy there—and 
Oh I what peace.” 

But there were difScuIdes. The sanitary engineer called in to 
^Letter to the Hoo. P. N. Cutzco, Apd 27tb, t$C4. 
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make an inspection, gave an adverse report, and a second opinion 
given by an officer of the Royal Engineers was even more emphadc 
—no one could safely take up his residence there undl there had 
been a drastic overhauling of the drains. Her plan of condufHng 
Lord Curzon straight from Dover to Walmer Castle consequently 
fell through. But she was successful in finding a house near by, 
which she was able to take until such time as the castle bad been got 
ready for occupation. 

The period of peace and recuperation to which Lady Curzon 
looked forward, and of which Lord Curzon himself was in such 
urgent need, was not to be. There were fun^ons to be attended— 
the Presentarion of the Freedom of the Qty of London and a lun¬ 
cheon at the Mansiort House j the conferring of an Honorary 
Degree at Oxford, and the Presentation of the Freedom of the 
Borough of Derby—all of which entailed important speeches. 
The gathering of those who were to receive Honorary Degrees at 
Oxford on June the 23 rd was a distinguished one, including M. 
Paul Cambon the French Ambassador, the Archbishop of Canter¬ 
bury, the Speaker of the House of Commons, George Wyndham 
and H. Asquith, f^rd Curzon received an ovadon and it was re¬ 
marked in Tbt Tims of the following day, that of the receptions 
the be^t of all was that accorded to Lord Curzon, sufficiently 
recovered to be present, though he had to use a suck in walking." 

At the Guildhall and elsewhere Lord Curzon spoke of Great 
Britain’s cask in Asia with a power and eloquence which created 
a profound impression. “ I shall never forget the effedt of your 
speech at the Guildhall," wrote Mrs. Craigie, “ and the astonish¬ 
ment it provoked among the cynical." And Tbt Times asserted 
that it would take rank among the moSt memorable of the utter¬ 
ances in that historic chamber. “ When he speaks of India there 
is a glamour about his words which is the refiedtion not of gorgeous 
day dreams like those of Lord Beaconsheld, but of the sane idealism 
w^ch is the mainspring of his untiring energy." * 

But the funfdoQS and the speeches were the lea^ part of the 
strain imposed upon him; for the summer and autumn of J904 were 
to be marked by events of profound and evil import. Before many 

*Tbt Timtt of Jgl7 21ft, 1904. 
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weeks had passed, Lady Curaoa was struck down with grievous 
illness. And to the burden of his own physical su dering and of 
worry, arising out of the grave issues affedting his Indian policy 
which crowded one upon another, was added a torment of anxiety 
caused by the alarming State of her health. Everything seemed to 
be conspiring to deprive them of the peace and quiet which they so 
much needed ; and before they had been many days in the “ darling 
old castle,” Lord Curaon was writing of it in a very different Strain. 
** Mary has been very ill,” he told Sir Schemberg MacDonneli, 
^'and we have had a poorish time in this ancestral doghole.” 
Later he wrote in sore distress—'*! cannot describe to you the 
agonising suspense through which I am passing hour after hour, 
juft on the brink of death.”* Rightly or wrongly he attributed 
Lady Curzon’s illness to the insanitary ftate of the building. “ The 
doctors say that all the floors ought to be tipped up and the old 
panelling taken down,” he wrote on October the i8th. ‘*.... I 
asstixe you that it is uninhabitable. X am clearing all my own 
things out now and having the place disinfected. AU the castle 
things will then be put back and in a week’s time the place will be 
as X received It.” And he added that if required to do so, he would 
be glad to explain to the authorides wl^t l( was that the castle 
wanted—** But it will be for another not for zne.”» Lady Curzon 
had made him promise to give up the po^ and he had required 
little persuasion, for his own feelings were such that he declared 
that nothing would induce him to sleep another night in Che build> 
ing when once he had succeeded in escaping from it. Before he 
left for India he had tendered his resignation. 

From a political point of view Lord Cunon^s visit was a bitter 
disappointment Much had been hoped &om it in the way of 
clearing up differences between him and d^e authorities at ^H^ite- 
hall. Relations between the Viceroy and the India Council had 
become more rachet than less strained as time went on, and during 
the paft winter Sir A. GodJey had written in a gloomy vein of the 
feeling at his end of the line. ** What I think moft desirable at this 
moment is that you should do whatever you can to remove the 

*Len«t to Sk lafi Malcotm, Sepscabez sjth, 1904. 
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impression which certainly exists, that yoo are inclined when thcie 
is a di/Itcence of opinion to cany your prorelt beyond the recog¬ 
nised official limits, to bring pressure to bear to force the hand of the 
Government ar home. You will say at once that the impression 
IS most incortttA and unfiur. Still I venture to urge you to remem¬ 
ber that it exists.*' Of the newly appointed Secretary of State he 
had added that his relations with everyone in the office were molt 
cordial; but that this must not be taken to imply that he was likely 
to accept without demur everything that was put up to him by Kb 
Department Nor was he at ail likely to take hb cue from Indb. 

It b a bold thing to attempt a diagnosis of thb kind in writing 
to one who knows him so well, but I am qvutc sure that you would 
be wrong if you were to count on his being either ductile ct 
malleable.” * 

St. John Brodrick himself had been convinced that, with regard 
to many of the maccets outstanding between them, the dbtance of 
many thousand miles by which they were separated counted for 
much. I feel sure that a great number of these questions could 
be settled orally without the slightest difficulty.”* X^id Curzon 
had agreed. '*1 am greatly looking forward to seeing you all 
before long; and to dbeusring the many subjefb of public interest,” 
he told the Prime Minis ter. “ You will not find the tn/toit Itrribk so 
bad as you think.** 3 

Hie tone of hb correspondence with St. John Brodrick since the 
latter had become Secretary of Stale had b«n friendly and at rimes 
cordial. ** I am looking forward greatly to out merty-coaking 
on May the 18th,** he bad written shortly before leaving India. 

It will be a great day in our already well-stocked records of 
festivity.** Yet, any one familiar with the voluminous correspond¬ 
ence between them in the palt could scarcely fail to notice that the 
tone of their communications, though amicable, had undergone a 
subtle change. It lacked its fotmer spcntancicy. Lord Curzon 
would, in fe£t, have been more than human if, in spite of the inti¬ 
mate relatioas which had existed between them in the past, he had 
regarded the appointment of St, John Brodrick to the Inffia Office 

<L«tter dwd Noverrbec 27^1. *Lett«r dated February tatb, 1904. 
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as bdng from his own point of view the ideal one. He perhaps 
tecalled what the latter had written to him many years before, 
when he had predicted his early inclusion in the Cabinet, in which 
position he had declared—“ You will have no more ardent sup¬ 
porter (though in a bumble capacity) than myself.”» How different 
the actual situation which the whirligig of time had brought about. 
^J^hiJe St. John Brodrick himself was in the Cabinet, Lord Cui^oc 
was cot. And for from the former now being associated with 
him in a subordinate capacity, he was in a position of authority 
over him in respefr of the very matters of which he himself made no 
pretence to possessing any special knowledge, but of which Lord 
Curaofl^s knowledge and experience were admitted to be unique. 
The Secretary of State was fully conscious of the delicacy of the 
position. " 1 know,” he wrote, after a discussion with Lady 
Curron, "it is heartrending when one has sat up many nights, 
fought and slaved and mastered a subje^ and the end seems near, 
to be checked by those who from circumstances have not a tithe 
of the experience or the trouble.” And he assured her that it was 
his constant endeavour to reduce opposition to the Viceroy’s 
measures to a minimum. " You will not believe it, but the Secre¬ 
tary of State practically abdicates his legal Binftion and becomes 
George’s ambassador at the Court of St, James.... Don’t think 1 am 
complaining of this ; I knew it when I took the po 5 l.”» Neverthe¬ 
less, as Lord Curzon well knew, the power to overrule was there, 
even if it was kept discreetly in the ]»ckgrcund—and in the end a 
malignant Fate was to whisk it out of the cupboard in which it 
lay, and to thrust it into the Minister’s hands in dccumstances is 
which its use was destined to prove fatal 

Before Lord Curzon reached England Lady Curzon had warned 
him that the Cabinet were very nervous about Tibet. " I think it 
would be very grave if a crisis happened in India now, as they would 
tic your hands absolutely here and you would have to resign. Tibet 
has frightened the whole Cabinet, and they think it rash and are 
frightened to death. People talk of it more than of Russia and their 
ignorance is amazing.” s Within a few days of the receipt of this 

•Letter dasd My iS?S. 

'Letter to lady Cuood, Puruary T904. sLetter dated March 4th, 1994, 
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letter occurred the firSt lerious episode in the advance of Colonel 
Vounghusband’s Mission co Gjantse. On Match the 31A the road a 
few miles short of Guru was blocked by an armed force of a,000 
Tibetans. An attempt to disarm them resulted in a mSl6e, in the 
course of which a Tibetan soldier let off his nfle and a general attack 
ensued. Hie casualties on the British side were rriding, but the 
Tibetans loft slz hundred killed and wounded. “ I am sure Young- 
husband will have been miserable over the fighting in Tibet,” Lord 
Curzon wrote on April the 6th. “ He was bent on getting through 
to Gyantse without a row if he could. The whole afeir looks woe¬ 
fully like a massacre. But it seems to have been inevitable and it 
sprang up in a sudden quite unpremeditated sort of way, which 1 
think frees our men from all suspicion of blame.” * But the incident 
was not calculated to lessen the Cabinet's dislike of the whole enter¬ 
prise. 

While Lord Curzon was ftill on the high seas, further hostility 
on the part of the Tibetans at Gyantse led Lord Ampthill's Govern¬ 
ment to urge upon the Secretary of State the desirability of giving 
the Tibetan authorities a definite time in which to come to terms at 
the latter place, and, in the event of their refusing to negotiate, of 
his sanctioning an advance to the capital. Consent was given, and on 
Auguft the 3rd the Mission reached Lhasa. 

In the meantime the Government of India had submitted thdr 
views as to the terms to be demanded of Tibet when the provisions 
of the new Convention came under discussion. They again urged 
the appointment of an accredited Bacish Agent in Tibet to reside at 
Lhasa, or failing that at Gyantse j the cession of the Chumbl valley 
to Great Britain ; the razing of all fortifications on the road berween 
India and the Tibetan capital; a formal pledge by the Tibetan 
Government that they would enter into 00 relations with any 
Foreign Power without the approval of Great Britain; the establish¬ 
ment of trade marts at Gyantse and at suitable centres in Weftem 
and Eaftern Tibet; and finally the payment of an Indemnity to 
meet the cost of the expedition which the refusal of the Tibetans to 
negotiate had compelled them to undertake. 

On receipt of these proposals in July, Lord Curzon was invited to 

^LeOBt to Lady Cureoc. 
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< 3 iscuss with leading members of the Cabinet. In spite of his 
Strong support of them in their entirety, the Government decided 
against the appointment of a British Resident at Lhasa or anywhere 
else ; and futther ordered that no indemnity was to be asked which 
the Tibetans were unlikely to be able to pay by instalments spcead 
over a maximum period of three years, and that the Chombi vaUey 
should remain in British occupation only until the indemnity had 
been paid, or the trade marts had been in effe£Uve operation fot 
three years, whichever date might be the latest. 

In lhasa itself the attitude of the Tibetans, which had been sullen 
and obstructive on the artival of the Mission, underwent a remark- 
able change. CootaA with Colonel Younghusband and other mem¬ 
bers of the Mission quickly dispelled preconceived ideas both as to 
the chaiadter of the British people and as to the objefU which the 
British Government had in view; and by September the 4th 
Colonel Younghusband was able to report that the Tibetan authori- 
ries were ready to accept the terms submitted to them, provided 
chat they were permitted to spread the payment of the indemnity of 
seventy-five lakhs of rupees demanded over a period of seventy-five 
years. A Convention embodying this provision was accordingly 
signed on September the 7th. 

The amount of the indemnity was regarded by His Majeft/s 
Government as altogether excessive ; and they pointed out that, in 
agreeing to payment being spread over so long a period, Colonel 
Younghusband had deliberately contravened their definite instruc¬ 
tions. Matters had, however, passed for the time being out of Lord 
Cumon's hands, and it would be beyond the scope of this book to 
discuss either the reasons for Colonel Ycuoghusband’s adlion, or 
the dccumltances in which the amount of the indemnity was subse¬ 
quently reduced and the terms of the Tr^ty brought within the 
limit of the ia^trufbons which the Cabinet had laid down. 

It was not only in Tibet that matters came to a head during the 
summer of 1504- Shortly before Lord Curzon left India for England, 
he had received a ft^rtber refusal from the Amir of Afghani^to to 
meet him for purposes of personal discussion. And in July chat 
potentate had made it unmiAakably dear that nothing would induce 
him to leave Kabul. Lord AmpthlU’s Goveznxnent had thereupon 
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proposed the despatch of aa Envoy to the Afghan capital. This at 
once brought to the fore the que^oo on which Lord Curzon and 
the Cabinet had for long been at variance, namely, the form which 
any new Agieemenc with the Amir should take. It has been made 
plain already that, while Lord Curzon attached the utmost impor¬ 
tance to a dear definition of the obligations devolving upon the 
two countries being embodied in a formal document, the Cabinet 
were prepared to accept an assurance from the Amir that he adhered 
to the Agreement made with his father, without enquiring too 
dosely into the interpretation which he placed upon it And to this 
difference of opinion as to the end to be aimed at was added a 
difietence of view as to the manner in which the Amir should be 
approached. 

In Lord Cuizon's opinion it was desirable to secure sadsfaflory 
pledges before payment of the subsidy was agreed to, while the 
Cabinet inclined to the view that the Amir would prove more 
amenable if promises of the subsidy and of British proteftion wcte 
given ilr^, and questions on which assurances or satisfaction were 
required were raised afterwards. There had been cooftant friftion, 
consequently, over the tone and content of the letters addressed by 
the Viceroy to the Amir, “ All the mote important ones/* he com¬ 
plained in a letter to Lady Curzon, ** are sent home and invariably 
gutted by the India Office and the Cabinet, who don’t know the 
A B C of Afghan politics. They will not leave me to handle the 
Amir as I think he ought to be handled and then they blame me if 
the letters are a feilu re.” * 

In August 1904 the Cabinet found tiiemselvcs in disagreement not 
only with I-ord Curzon, but with Lord Ampthill’s Government and 
even more emphatically with Lord Kitchener, who held that since 
the defence of India was the primary objed of friendly relations with 
Afghanistan, military considerations should predominate over all 
others in any Agreement to be made with the Amir. He therefore 
urged that, failing a definite Agreement under which the Govern¬ 
ment of India would be accorded the ordinary rights of allies and 
would be entitled to take the Steps necessary to plan and put into 
operation a practical scheme of defence, it would be better to Slop 
*L«tter dated March lotb. 19^. 
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both the subsidy and the importation of arms, and to repudiate all 
responsibility for the defence of the Amir’s territories. The proposal 
was one which the Cabinet decided that they were unable to accept; 
and they resolved to approach the Amir with su^estions for a 
renewal, without material alteration, of the engagements which 
existed with his fediex. 

Id these circumstances it is a little surprising that Lord Curaon 
should have been invited to draw up the aidt-memcirt embodying the 
inSliuftioDS to be given to the Government’s Envoy. It is less sur¬ 
prising that on receipt of it the Cabinet should have proceeded to 
e/Tefl substantial alterations, or, as Lord Curzon would probably 
have put it, to gut it. But having issued the invitation and having 
subjected it to revision, the Cabinet muit be held to have accepted 
it. And Lord Curzon had legitimate grounds for complaint when 
at a later Stage of the proceed ings-^jt having become clear that the 
Amir would not willingly discuss the various matters dealt with 
in the document-^they decided to abandon them, and, in conveying 
their decision to the Viceroy, explained that these various matters 
bad only been included in the scope of the negotiations in deference 
to the Itroog views which he had expressed upon the matter. 

There is, however, no necessity ro trouble the reader further, 
either with the aidt-mmoire or with the draft Treaty which accom¬ 
panied it, since the Amir refused to consider either document. And 
the main result of the discussions which took place between X^rd 
Curzon and the Cabinet over their composirion was to show how 
litde had been achieved in the way of adjusting the different €tand- 
points from which they viewed the question. 
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JUME—PBCBMBSR I $04 

It has been seta that upon two of Ae more importanc questions 
on which grave differences had axiseo between Lord Curzon and the 
Cabinet, the personal discussions, to which ihe Secretary of State 
had looked to effe^ a rapproebemait^ had &iled of thejf purpose. And 
it has now to be added that Lord Curzon had cot been many days in 
the country when an even blacker cloud made its appearance upon 
the summer sky. 

On June the r 5 th, at the invitation of the Prime MiniHer, Lord 
Curzon attended a meeting of the Imperial Defence Committee. 
To his incense surprise he found, among the papers circulated at the 
meeting, a Memorandum by Lord Kitchener condemning in fotdble 
teems the sy^em of military administration in India, and urging a 
transference of the greater part of the functions appertaining to the 
Military Member of the Government of India from that authority 
to the Commander*m>Chief. It appeared that the Memorandum had 
been banded to the Prime Mini^t by an officer who had been 
deputed by Lord Kitchener, in agreement with the Viceroy, to 
represent bis views on the subject of Indian Defence when that sub- 
jed came under the consideration of the Defence Committee. Lord 
Curzon at once pointed out that the paper dealt not with the que^on 
of Indian Defence, but with a highly controversial queition of Indian 
administration. The Prime Minister thereupon explained that it had 
not been his intention that it should be discussed by the Committee, 
and it was withdrawn. But its appearance amongft the papers 
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dfcul&t«d apprised Lord Cimon of the that Lord Kitchener 
intended to take advanta^ of his absence from India to bring to a 
head the difference between himsdf and the Viceroy on the question 
of military admiruitratioa which, in deference to the advice of the 
latter, he had hitherto eefrained from doing. And since this became 
the crucial question between Lord Curzon and the Cabinet on which 
he eventually resigned, it is desirable to trace briefly the course of 
bis lekdons with Lord Kitchener. 

In spite of the opposition of his military advisers, Lord Curzon, 
as we have seen, had consiHently urged the appointment of Lord 
Kitchener to the polt of Commander-in-Chief and had welcomed 
his arrival with enthusiasm. He knew of him by reputation as a 
man of somewhat rough and ready methods; but he had hardly 
realised the escent of hU ignorance of the ordinary procedure of 
Government, or of the strong temperamental difficulty which he 
experienced in proceeding by any but the moft djrcdf—and conse¬ 
quently autocratic—methods. He viewed at flr^ with interest and 
some amusement, riiough later with alarm, the means by which he 
sought to prosecute his plans. In a letter to Lord George Hamilton 
wrinen on January the 15th, 150^, he observed— 

“ He seems to think riiat the military government of India 
is to be cofldudtcd by concordat between him and me. Accord¬ 
ingly he comes and pours cut to me all sorts of schemes to 
which he asks my consent. It is all so frank and hone^ and 
good tempered that one cannot meet these advances with a 
rebuff. Here and there I head him olT or $teer him into more 
orthodox chancels. But of course as yet he does not know the 
ropes.” 


The difficulty was In reality of a much more fundamental nature. 
Lord Kitchener Itarted his Indian career with a violent bias agalrrit 
the system under which the executive control of the army in India 
was vested in one authority—the Commander-in-Chief—and the 
admioiStiative control in another, namely, the Government of India 
itselL And, in particular, he disliked above all things the prafUce 
under which the Government ordinarily delegated its authority in 
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military matters to a Military Member, precisely in the same vay 
as in matters of internal adminlitratioQ it entrusted its powers to a 
Home Member, or in matters aflefting agriculture to a Member in 
charge of the Department of RerenM and Agriculture, the Govern¬ 
ment as a whole accepting responsibility for what was done in its 
name. The system, in was modeUed on that of Cabinet 
responsibility at home, the Military Member and the Commander- 
In-Chief corresponding roughly, in so far as their fun^ons were con¬ 
cerned, with the Secretary of State for War and the Commandet-in- 
Chief in England. In other important tespe^, however, the system 
differed from the home analogy. For in India the Coromander-in- 
Quef usually sat and voted in Council as well as the Military Member; 
the latter, though discharging dudes which were in the main of 
dvil charafter, was invariably a soldier; while in official precedence 
and social pre^ge the poA of Commandet-in-Chief ranked second 
only to that of the Viceroy himself. Thus, while the Military Member 
was a solffiei inferior la rank and pre^ge to the Comrnander-in- 
Ouef, he was the channd through which proposals made by the 
Commander-in-Chief were submitted to Government; and it was 
part of his duty, as Member In charge of the Military Department, 
to comment upon all such proposals more particularly &om the 
point of view of finance and of their effed upon administration 
generally. 

Lord Kitchener himself, as has been seen, had odginally aspired to 
the Military Membership, and even afw his appointment to the poft 
of Commander-in-Chief been doubtful whether he ought not 
to have pressed for the former appointment. In the course of his very 
first interview with Lord Curaon in December 1902 he spoke about 
his posidoD and powers and said that he fdU felt that he had, perhaps, 
made a mistake in coming out as Commander-in-Chief and that he 
ought rather to have been Military Member. Lord Cur20Q asked 
him to wait a little until he had had an opportumry of seeing how 
the system worked before he formed opmions on the subject To 
this he agreed. 

Within three months, however, he returned to the charge. ” A 
few days ago he consulted me as to whether it would be desirable 
ro bring up the ideas that are fioating in his mind (and which are 
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expressed in an article in the current number cf the Fortnight 
Keviev) to clip the wings of the Military Member and to reduce the 
latter to relative impotence as compared with himself. I said most 
certainly not. 1 tJiougbt that he had better wait until he had been 
a year in the country before he began to puU out system to pieces. 
He readily accepted this advice.*”» 

His acquiescence did not deter him, however, from forwarding a 
copy of his memorandum on the subjefl to Lord Roberts for his 
contidential ioformation. Nor could he accommodate himself to the 
procedure which the system demanded. “ He abominates our files 
and departmental method of working,” Lord Curzon wrote on one 
occasion. “ In faf^ he is jult like a caged lion italking to and fro and 
dashing its bruised and lacerated head againit the bars.” His vaga* 
lies were certainly beginning to give rise to serious misgivings. “ In 
many ways I am a little nervous about Kitchener,” Lord Curzon 
told the Secretary of State on May the 7th, 1903, “ because having 
hitherto been in a poricion of undisputed command and in drcum* 
Stances such as those of aftive warfare where his voice was supreme 
and where military dominated political considerations, he expefb 
to find the same conditions revived here.” In his impetuous way he 
proposed the aeation of a number of batteries of native field 
artillery—a proposal which raised a piindpie, as the Viceroy was 
quick to point out, of " vaSt and tremendous significance.” Never¬ 
theless without considering it necessary to await—or even to ask— 
the opinion of the Military Department, he requested that his sch erne 
should be telegraphed to the Secretary of State and that the latter 
should be asked to cable his reply. The Viceroy very naturally 
insisted on so revolutionary a proposal being dealt with by the 
Government of India In the reg^r way. It was accordingly sub¬ 
mitted to the Military Department whose head, General Sir Edmund 
£Ues, being of course acquainted with Indian tradition and prance 
in the matter, sec forth the objections to the scheme. Whereupon 
Lord Kitchener withdrew it with the same impetuosity with which 
he had originally put it forward. 

Lord Kitchener was, uofortiiaatcly, too proud or too contemp¬ 
tuous of the opinions of others, to discuss his various proposals 
^Lertsc fiom tbc Vkeror to tb« Seuet&ry gf Sate, Pebrutr; tSch, 1903. 
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infortmUy ^ih other members of the Government—least of all 
with the Military Member. 

He Stands aloof and alone, a molten mass of devouring 
energy and burning ambitions without anybody to control or 
guide if in the right direftioa. Now the Viceroy, as long as 
he is a personal friend of this remarkable phenomenon, is the 
only man who can supply the want; and therefore it is that 
during the remainder of my time here I shall endeavour, as &i 
as possible, by the &ankeft intercourse and interchange of 
opinion to avoid the dangers that otherwise lie ahead/* * 

During the early pare of the summer of 1^5, frifrion bet^veen the 
Commander-in-Chief and the Military Member became a source of 
acute anxiety to the Viceroy. On May the ajih, Lord Kitchener 
aduallv wrote threatening resignation unless he could have his 
way. The subjedl of the particular difference which gave rise to this 
threat will be explained hereafter ; it was of the moSt trivial nature, 
and Little difikulty was experienced in hndlng a med^ vwndi. But 
the episode itself is important because it provides the first cjiample 
of the means of which Lord IGtcheoer made increasingly frequent 
use as time went on, with a view to overcoming opposition to his 
plans ; and also because it drew from Lord Cuixon a further expres¬ 
sion of his determination to do all that he conscientiously could to 
meet Lord Kltcheneris wishes. 

“ I want you clearly to recognise,” he wrote in a letter to 
the Secretary of State on May the a 8th, that 00 effort on my 
pact shall be wanting to prevent such a Itupid disa^r as the 
loss of KitcKener's services. I am not looking at it from the 
point of view of public opinion alone, though I know well 
that however trumpery the issue on which he might eleS to 
go, public opinion in England (though certainly not in India) 
would side with him, and say he had been driven out by me, 
or by the bureaucracy, or by anydung but the real cause. I am 
regarding it from the point of view of the advantage of the 
Empire. If only we can tide over his RxSt year by the end of 
fxom l.pfd Cuiaoo to (be Seueury of State, t4th, t^o}. 
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vluch he niMSt to some ezteot h&ve learned the topes, all may 
yec be veil... The only safeguard of the situation and the only 
possible prereQCiTe of disa^ei is that I should remaia his fnend. 
The moment that we are estranged or that public opinion 
begins to thmk seriously that we ate quarreling, the crash is 
certain to come.” 

A few days later he sided with Lord Kitchener in a disagreement 
with Sir Edmund Riles over an appointment, and retailed the event 
to the Secretary of State wi^ a Sash of his old humout— 

** Ever since, I have been expefting the resignation of Elies, 
which would have been an appropriate balance to that of 
Kitchener the week before. I mu£t say I feel my position mcdt 
deeply-... I provide a Tom Tidlet's ground on which these 
two turkey-C0(^ dght out theii weekly conte^ each clamour¬ 
ing to get me on his side, and threatening me with resignation 
if 1 takg the other. Moreover it is all so unnecessary and so 
Stupid. If only Kitchener would show a little grace and tad 
things would go better. As it is I am the focus of a perpetual 
turmoil which 1 have done nothing to provoke, and of which 
1 am a mortified but helpless spedator. I am told too, that all 
sorts of fztsh combats ate ahead to which I look forward with 
an almoft sickening apprehension.” > 

But Lord Kitchener now seems to have realised that he had little 
to gain by forcing an issue while lord Curaon was in India; and, 
though his relations with the Military Member continued to be 
Strained, he made no fiirther attempt before Lord Curzon sailed for 
England to raise the que^on of the abolition of the post. He mud 
have realised, too, that if he was not to lay himself open to further 
rebuff, he mult walk mote wanly. The queltion of creation of 
batteries of native field artillery was not the only one in which, by 
his ignorance of Indian conditions, he had unwittingly ^dicated 
the importance of the Military Department He had laid himself 
open to similar correction when asked for his estimate of the num¬ 
ber of troops required in the event of the despatch of Colonel 
■Leltec dfttsd Jum the 4{b. 
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Youngbusband’B Mission into Tibet For it fell to the Milicaxy 
Member to ezpkin the utter imprafticabi]ity> in view of the geo¬ 
graphical circumstances of Tibet, of the proposal which Lord 
Kitchener put forward for a combatant force of sis thousand British 
and Native troops, accompanied by nine hundred men (hospitals) 
and three thousand followers. 

At any rate, whatever the cause, Lord Kitchener’s attitude under¬ 
went a marked change and on July the pth, 190J, Lord Curzon 
wrote from Naldeta chat the atmosphere had cleared. 

** He (Kitchener) is out with me here in camp at this moment 
and not a cloud hecks the sky.... 'Hough he mu5t surely have 
known that I pressed for Iris appointment to India and did 
everything to smooth his advent, he confesses to having 
Started wids the idea that I was opposed to him and was bent 
on wrecking Iris schemes. He now realises bis mistake and is 
aware that I am bis belt friend. The latter frame of mind is as 
sensible as the earlier was unjult, and if it can be maintained 
I can see no reason why there should be any trouble in the 
future.” 

And, In the course of his fitit ofiicial letter to St. John Brodrick on 
October the and, he was able to make an equally satisfiifbosy report 
—“ Kitchener you know. He commenced by trying to destroy the 
Military Department and to concennate the adminiitrative and 
financial, as well as the executive, work ofthe Indian army In his owo 
hands. T h i s I declined to allow, snA he has now settled down to his 
work. In which he is introducing a great deal of dmely zeal and 
efficiency.” 

When Lord Curzon spoke of himself as being Lord Kitcheneris 
friend he was guilty of no exaggeration. Except on the quellioo 
of the Military Membersh^ and on proposals put forward in obvious 
ignorance of Indian condidons, he gave him Staunch and consistent 
support. His driving power and love of dJideacy Struck a respon¬ 
sive chord in his own breaSt and the matters on which he found 
himself and his new Commandcr-in-Chief in agreement fiuc ex c eeded 
those on which they differed- On the importance of arriving at a 
definite military under^andiag with the Amir of Af ghanJitan • on 
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the €tsatcfic asp€£fc of the Nushki-Siitan railway ; on the problem of 
conflicts between British soldiers and Natives of the country ; on 
the desirability of ioftituting a Staff College in India ; on the neces¬ 
sity for holding Chittal and on the soundness of the Viceroy’s 
inftinS in raising corps of Frontier Militia 5 on the unwisdom of 
constituting a reserve for India in South Aftica; and laA^ but not 
lea^t, on the supreme importance of Lord Kitchener’s scheme of 
army redi^Uibution and reorganisation, the Viceroy and the Com- 
mander-in-Chief were in close and hearty accord. ** Only lait night/’ 
Lord Cufzon wrote on September the 9th, 1905, “I noted with 
approval on his scheme for e^blishing a Staff College in India.... 
Kitchener is, I think, quite right. The great desideratum of modem 
warfare is a trained and competent itaff; you cannot get it except by 
a special and technical system of in^fhon ; and it is much better 
that it should be available in this country, where the bulk of ftaff 
officers should go through It, than that a limited number only 
should be able at a considerable outlay to themselves (0 proceed to a 
not altogcthcc suitable Institution at home.*' 

It is important that this should be made dear, since the difference 
between ^ Government of India and the Commandet-in-Chief on 
the question of the Military Department gave rise to rumours, 
which were given prominence in certain newspapers in Rngland, 
that Lord Kitchener was being hampered and thwarted in the 
measures which he desired to take to place the defence of India on 
the basis necessary to meet the altered conditions of the time, 
brought about in the main by rapid increases in the Strategic railways 
being built by Russia in die dite^on of Afghanistan, and by expe¬ 
rience of modem warfare gained in the course of the South Afoican 
campaign. “ You mufl not believe English cxtraAs about India,” 
Lord Canon told his hthtt in the spring of 1905; “ there is not 
one word of truth In the Story about Kitchener not getting his 
scheme. He is getting everything that he wants and mote, far more 
than any Commander-in-Chief ever got before.”» 

Even in the matter of the Military Department Lord Curzon did 
everything that he covdd, short of agreeing to its abolition, to 
smooth the working of the machine. In the course of a frank discus- 
^Lettes dated Much i^tb, 190 }. 
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Bioa of the question Loi <3 Kitchener had told the Viceroy that it was 
intoJerable to him that proposals which emanated himself as 
Commaadet-ifl-Chief, sho^ be criddsed by any subordinate 
Military authority. It was, of course, a mcognised necessity of the 
departmeotal system of Govetamenc that proposals made by Mcm- 
bers of the Govemraent should be commented on by ofBdals who 
were subordinate to them. It was a necessity from which the Viceroy 
himself was not exempt. But in order to meet Lord Kitchener’s 
wishes as fat as drcum^tances allowed. Lord Cutxon suggested to 
him that, before putting forward any of his big schemes, he should 
send his Adjutaat'Oenerai with a sketch of them to the Secretary 
in the Military Department, in order to ascertain informally what the 
view taken by the Department would be. In this way his schemes 
could be co-ordinated with Indian experience and £a£fc before they 
came ofBcially before the Indian Government. As a cotoUaxy to 
this suggestion. Lord Curzon suggested further that the records of 
any such discussions, relating to any schemes from which the 
Commander-In-Chief In the light of further information decided to 
withdraw, should not be printed in the departmental iUes or dreu* 
lated for Infocmatioc, but should be kept as cooJidential documents 
in the office. 

This did not touch the principle, however, for which Lord 
Kitchener was contendk^, namely, that administrative and political 
control should be combined with executive control in the person 
of the Commander-in-Chief. And during Lord Curzon’s absence in 
England in 1904 his relations with Lord Ampthill*s Government 
bec^e so drained that in June he threatened to resign and in 
September aftually telegraphed his resignation home. 

News of this Startling ^velopment was received by the Cabinet 
with consternation. Coming when it did, it was sufficiently dis¬ 
concerting, Japan, with whom since 1902 we had been in formal 
alliance, was at war with Russia, our own hereditary enemy at the 
gates of India- At any time the resignation of a soldier of Lord 
Kitchener’s Itanding would have been regarded as a misfortune; 
at such a time It wore the appearance of a calamity, and fttenuous 
endeavours were made to keep him at his poU. On a promise of foil 
consideration being given to any complaints which he might desire 
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to bfing against any other Departmeot Lord Kiccheocr cooscoted 
to withdraw his resignation. But he did so on the understanding 
that the ewSting system of Army Control would be investigated by a 
Commission from home, or in such other way as the Cabinet might 
decide. The Government were thus committed to an eacamination 
of the question, and as a firSt Step Lord Curzon was invited to State 
his views. This be did in a Memorandum drawn op on November 
the and, from which it was clear that he was unalterably opposed to 
any such change as Lord Kitchener advocated. His arguments were 
impressive; but whether they carried convidUon ox not, the 
Government were pledged to something more definite in the way of 
enquiry, and the Prime Minister put the matter frankly to Lord 
Curzon. In view of the growing menace of war In the neighbour¬ 
hood of the Indian frontier, they had sent to India the soldier who 
—apart from Lord Roberts—cominandcd the greatest measure of 
public confidence. I tore my vitals out for you about Kitchener,*' 
St. John Btodrick had written in a letter to the Viceroy as far back 
as Match the a and, 1901. “It will probably go fiat to wrecking my 
period of oilicc.... Bui as you know I think the Empire is a whole 
and your need is greater than mine. $0 1 gave in and told tlic Cabinet 
the reason. I had meant to make him the Chief of the Staff. You 
have helped us so much, you deserve anything.” That soldier was 
now on the brink of resignation, and had made it abundantly clear 
that he would not remain in India if the syltem of Military Control 
was to remain unchained. The Prime Minister had little doubt that, 
if he did resign he would not only carry public opinion in England 
with him, but would imperil the defence of India^and quite possibly 
bring down the Government—at an intensely critical moment in the 
history of the Empire. In these circumstances what did Lord Curzon 
suggeA with a view to meeting the difficulties of the situation ? 

To these representations Lord Curzon replied on November the 
9tb, in the course of the hst conversation which he bad with Mr. 
Balfour before sailing for India on the a4th. In the event of the 
Cabinet being determined to send out a Commission of Enquiry, he 
would feel compelled to repeat before it the objedtions to Lord 
Kitchener's scheme which he had already placed befiste the Govern¬ 
ment in his Memorandum of November the zad; but he pointed 
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out the more ordiaary procedures ^ the Goverunicnt were re¬ 
solved to pursue the matter, -would be for the Secretary of State to 
address the Govermnent of India by Despatch, rec^ueldD^ them to 
examine the case and to report the conclusions wlich they arri-ved 
at in thdr reply. This course was subseqirently adopt^ and a 
Despatch dated the and of December -was duly addressed to the 
Government of India. 

Thus Lord Curaon’s holiday came to a dose amid a ^orm of bitter 
controversy. If the Prime Minister entertained doubts as to the 
wisdom of lausching him upon a second term of office in these un- 
piomising drcum^lances, he refcalced from a&ing on them. It is, 
perhaps, surprising that Lord Cuezon himself was willing to go back 
in view of the turn which events had taken. Lady Cuezon’s serious 
illness -was a reason againft his doing so which would have appealed 
to the sympathy of the public. And there can be little doubt that her 
personal inclinations -were all agalnift it. She bad, indeed, grown to 
think of India with feelings almo^ of dtead. Her health had sufieied 
fhom the climate, aod there had been occasions on which nothing 
but an iron determination not to fdl the Viceroy had enabled her to 
carry through her duties. Her faith in her ability to answer to the 
call of duty was Indomitable. ‘‘Every bit of my vitality has gone,” she 
wrote a few days before the great Durbar at Delhi which was to make 
so heavy a demand upon her Strength, “and I am iller than 1 have ever 
been and simply can’t get back to life. But I believe absolutely in 
my po-wer of ‘ coming up to time,’ or ‘ answering my ring ’ as an 
a^r does in the wings of a theatre.” * How faithfoUy she answered 
her riog at Delhi -was seen by the thousands who admired and 
applauded her in the brilliant part which she pbyed on that trecnen- 
d?us Stage. “ The Diwan-i-Khas,” wrote Mr. Perceval Landon on 
January the ijth, 1905, “ at the moment when your peacock feather 
dress moved across it, was the zenith of the sheer beauty of the -whole 
time.” 

But she had a premonition of the day when the drama of life 
would end in tragedy. “ Some day, though, the bell will go and I 
shall not appear, as India, I know, slowly but surely murders 
women. But I suppose many humble and inconsequent Lives mult 
(Lettex CO Lojrd Ouaoo. D«eecober :7th, 1902. 
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alway; go into the fouadatfoiu of all great works and great buildings 
and great achievements-” * And now that Loed Curaon was about 
to icfum CO India under a sky that was heavily overcast, she lay 
once more iller than she had ever been before and quite unable to 
answer her dng. She knew, too, that Lord Curzon was overwrought 
in body and mind, and the knowledge that she could not be at his 
side to comfort and sustain him in the day of trouble of which she had 
forebodings added to the anguish with which each viewed the 
approaching hour of parting. ** It is with a sad and miserable heart 
that I go leaving all that makes life worth living behind me,” he 
wrote, “ and going out to toil and isolation and often worse, But 
it seems to be def^y ; and God who bas smitten us sp hard must 
surely have better things in ftorc.” * 

Yet in spite of everything Lord Curzon would not give in. “ I 
am up to bid farewell to my iUuftrlous Sovereign,” he wrote to Ian 
Malcolm in the autumn of 35)04, '*aftec which I fade away into the 
rjlimitabie EaA.” And if It be asked why, Lord Ciuzon himself 
supplies the answer—an answer which to him was always final. “ I 
was aware that a severe Struggle lay before me. I felt it a duty, 
however, to the Government of which I had been the head for so 
long not to desert it in the hour of tdal, but to sacrifice ail personal 
considerations Co the necessity of fighting its battles.”} 


^Letter to Lord Canon, December }7(h, 1902. 
'X^mr tol^dy Curaon, No>emb«t ejth, 1904. 
sFfOOi & ooiB vriiten by X-oxd Curzon in 190}. 
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CHAPTER XXVni 


BESUMmON OB THE VTCBROTALTT 
DECEMSSB. 1 ^ 4 —ABRIL 

Lord Cureoh ttichtd Booibftf on December the pdi aod resumed 
the Viccroyalty in CaJcutta on December the xjth. An unusually 
large number of Indian Princes had traveUed to Bombay to welcome 
him; and those who witnessed his arrival commented on the 
numbers in which the Native population of the city turned out to 
see him, and on the demonitrative character of their welcome. He 
was himself surprised at the mcereSt which his return evoked—“ 1 
was given a great reception in Bombay, scarcely ioiwot, if at all, 
to that which 1 had when landing under the full glamour of novelty 
siz years ago/* > Similar, though less demon^tive, crowds turned 
out TO witness his entry into Calcutta; and, a few weeks later, on 
the unespeded return of Lady Curzon to India, the reception 
accorded to them by the populace was even more remarkable. 

On January the a 5 th, to bis own intense surprise, Xx>rd Curzon 
received news by telegram that the dof^ors not only permitted Lady 
Curzon to travel, but considered that the voyage to India would be 
of benefit to her. ** Mary's recovery is like herself, one of the won¬ 
ders of the age,** he wrote. “ I could scarcely believe the telegram 
that said she was coxnii^ out.** * And to the joy which her return 
afforded him was added a^onishment at the widespread ootburit of 
thanksgiving to which her recovery gave rise. “ 1 spent mo^t of lalt 
week in the train, going to and from Bombay to fetch Lady Curzon,** 

>Z.eRec to did Seef«ca <7 of Stare, Decembec 14th. 1904. 

*Le(te£ to Sir laa Malcolm. Pabtuary ioi, :90j. 
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he toH Six A. Godley on March the 9th. ** She had such a reception 
there, and still more here, as I venture to say that no English woman 
has ever had In India before. The Calcutta Itxeets were decorated 
and aowded as though fox some great public ceremoniaJ. At the 
talhpay station she was presented with a valuable jewel purchased 
by the Corporation out of their own pockets ; while the bdies of 
Calcutta, who were assembled at Govemment House in hundreds, 
banded her a very coftly carved ivory casket and Address. The 
Calcutta light Horse turned out voluntarily to escort her, and her 
return was in every sense an ovation.” The demooitrations on the 
part of the Native population were equally remarkable. In the 
columns of the Indbn newspapers Lady Curzon's reception was 
described as such as no woman, even tiiough she were the consort 
of the Viceroy, had ever before been given. Her welcome back was 
accompanied by a display of genuine emotion which “ neither Lady 
Curzon not the people who witnessed her arrival would easily 
forget.”* 

The warmth of these remarkable demonstrations was to a large 
estent the outcome of sympathy with hex and of admiration for her 
courage; but it was also an additional testimony to the finking 
position which the Viceroy occupied in the eftimatloo of the people. 
To prince and peasant alike he flood out as a ruler to be respeSed 
and admired, and as a dynamic force in the life of India. 

With the politically minded it was different. The popularity 
which he had for a time enjoyed with the Indian intelligentsia, once 
so high on account of the fiand which he had taken for even- 
handed justice as between man and man, irrespective of race and 
creed, had been undermined by his more recent policy. In Bengal 
in particular the iznpUcations which underlay his educational policy 
were regarded as refiefting on Bengali charader; while his scheme 
for the partition of the Province was interpreted as a contemptuous 
challenge to their national aspirations. The people of Bengal are 
by nature emotional and very sensitive. All Lord Curzon's more 
recent adions had been calculated to provoke their pride of race; 
and wisdom demanded that he should walk warily in hi$ dealings 
with them. It was particularly unfortunate, therefore, that, at this 

Hiade PttriM of Mtfcb 7 di. 190). 
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junfture, be should hare gone out of bis way to give public utter¬ 
ance to hU opinions on a subject wbich every consideration of ta& 
and prudence ought to have warned him was better left alone. 

He had been exasperated by the wild exaggeration which had 
characterised the campaign waged on the platform and in the press 
against the chief measures of his administrative programme. And 
irritation on this score was ftill fresh in his mind when he pto- 
ceeded to the seventh Convocation of the Calcutta University, over 
which he had presided as their Chancellor. In the speech wWch he 
delivered he disclaimed any intention of saying anything that might 
he thought to have a political bearing; but there were dangers with 
which yooth all the world over was brought face to when 
Standing on the threshold of the greater world beyond the college 
gates ; and again^ those dangers he desired to put them on their 
guard- The chief danger of which he warned them was a temp¬ 
tation to mmiroise the importance of adhering rigidly, in all 
varied drcumstances of life, to truth. There were many guises in 
which this particular temptarioc presented itself. Fbttery was one; 
vituperation was another. Flattery was only too often a deliberate 
attempt to deceive—to get something out of someone else by play¬ 
ing upon the commonest foible of human nature. But it seemed 
to him that in XmUa the danger of the opposite extreme was greater 
Still. To many true friends of India, among whom he counted 
himself, die moSl distressing symptom of the day was the degree to 
which abuse was entering into public controversy, and the ten¬ 
dency to excessive exaggeration which those who indulged in con¬ 
troversy displayed. Let those who were now going forth ftoro the 
portals of ^ University be on their guard again^ these dangers. 
** Do not exaggerate; do not flatter; do not slander; do not 
impute; but turn naturally to truth as the magnet flies to the pole.” 
t Had Lord Cuizon Stopped there all might have been welL Un¬ 
fortunately, he went on to suggest that those whom he was address¬ 
ing had special cause to be on theix guard again^ such temptations. 
“ 1 hope 1 am making no false or arrogant claim when X say that the 
highest ideal of truth is to a large extent a Western conception.” 
He explained that he did not mean to suggest that Europeans were 
universally truthful, any mote than that Asiatics habitually indulged 
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in falsehood—“ the one proposition would be absurd and the other 
insulting.” But he thought it undoubtedly was the case that truth 
had taken a high place in the moral codes of tbt WcA before it had 
been similarly honoured in the East, where craftiness and diplo¬ 
matic wiJe had always been held in high repute. We may prove 
it by the common innuendo that lurks in the words ^Orienfal 
Diplomacy,' by which is meant something rather tortuous and 
hyper-subtle, The same thing may be seen in Oriental Literature. 
In your epics truth will often be extolled as a virtue ; but quite as 
of^ it is attended with some qualiiicarioo, and very often praise 
is given to successful deception practised with honest aim,” 

We may acquit Lord Curzon of the smallest intention to insult 
the Indian people. But it mu^ be admitted that he sometimes dis¬ 
played a surprising lack of perception. His imagination, brilliant 
though le was in some directions, was not precisely of the kind 
which enabled him to put himself into other people’s skins. Had he 
pictured himself as a Bengali already smarting under a sense of 
injury, both in connedUon with the Universities A 6 t and the impend¬ 
ing parrition of his Province, he would have realised the unwisdom 
of saying anything that might be construed as damaging to his 
amour propn. No one, in was more surprised than Lord 
Curzon himself at the storm of denunciation to which his speech 
gave rise. And four months later, with echoes of the clamour 
ringin g In his ears, he gave vent to his feelings of astonish¬ 
ment in a letter to the Secretary of State. “ My Convocation 
Address to Bengali ftudents , , . was travestied as an attack upon 
ttit character and scriptures of the entire nation.... A mote unscru¬ 
pulous and mendacious agitation it is impossible to conceive.” 
The whole episode was particularly unfottunate, for it not only 
added to the disfta^ons of die Viceroy at a time when matters of 
grave difficulty were crowding in upon him, bur it had its reper¬ 
cussions in England, where his relations with the Home Govern¬ 
ment were becoming increasingly stcained, and where an atmos¬ 
phere of hostility towards him was being sedulously fostered in the 
House of Commons and in the press by English sympathisers with 
the views and aspirations of the Indian National Congress. 

First among the subjects of controversy between him and the 
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authoDties in England was of the attitude to be adopted to¬ 
wards the Amir of Afghanistan. Lord Curzon had not back 
in India inany days before the difRculdes with the Amir came to a 
head, In accordance with the decision of the Cabinet, Mr. Dane 
had proceeded to Kabul, towards the end of November, with the 
draft Treaty and the atdt Mimoire drawn up by Lord Curzon and 
revised by the Cabinet in his pocket, From the firft the nego¬ 
tiations had made little progress, and on January the ist the Amir 
had brought matters to a head by producing a draft Treaty of his 
own, which he submitted to the British envoy with an indmation 
that it represented the utmost limits to which he was prepared to go. 
The draft was brief. It consisted of an assertion snA a promise 
couched in flowery Persian phraseology. The assertion was to the 
efleft that in all matters great and small he had acted in accordance 
with the Agreements entered into between Abdur Rahman and the 
British Government j and the promise was to the efleft that he 
would continue so to act. A somewhat singular document it mu^ 
be admitted, as Treaties go. It left things, of course, precisely 
where they were, with the obligations of the parties to the Agree¬ 
ment undefined and the ambiguities, nusunderstandiags and dis¬ 
putes, which it was the objefi of the Mission to dispose still 
unresolved. 

For the British hCssion to return &om Kabul with nothing but 
this to show was, in Lord Curzon's view, unthinkable; and, as the 
days went by with no sign of improvement, he wrote pessimisti¬ 
cally of the situation as one which might lead to a complete rupture 
with the Amir, with worse consequences shaping in the background. 
For the deadlock which had been reached he blamed the Govern¬ 
ment, by whom HabibuUa had been so tenderly handled ever since 
his accession, that he now thought that he could dictate any terras.» 
And with the full concurrence of his colleagues he telegraphed to 
the Secretary of State, urging that, unless the Amir could be induced 
to make some advance in the direction required, Mr, Dane should 
be instniAcd to withdraw the Mission from Kabul ** I am very 
worried to-day,** he wrote on February the zod. ‘‘Things in 
Afghanistan are as bad as they can be,... All of us here are united 
^rter a> Sir $, MaeDoaodl, Febnuir7 ijtb, <90$. 
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in thioting that we mu 5 t put our foot down firmly and refuse to 
take it up again. But will the Home Government support us ? 
There is the paralysing doubt that always overhangs the Govern¬ 
ment of India.” * That was the question that he kept revolving 
in his mind as he paced feverishly up and down in the great room 
in the south-well wing of Govemment House. “In an hour^s 
time ” he wrote a week later, “ though it is mail afternoon we have 
a special meeting of Coundl to dedJe upon our cxudal telegram 
to the Secretary of State. The Home Government are wobbling 
pitifully, as they usually do, and want to get out on any terms.” The 
representation already made had met with a chilly reception; but 
Lord Cuizon was determined to make one lalt appeal b^ore admit¬ 
ting defi»t. Hence the hastily summoned meeting of his Council, 
the outcome of which was a further Itrorigly worded representation 
to the Secretary of State. Previous experience, k was pointedly 
observed, led to the belief that firmness would prevail; but even 
if, contrary to expefbtion, it led to the collapse of the negotiations 
this would be pr^rable to the results of complete surreoder. 

The days that followed were full of anxiety and suspense. Lord 
Curzon had planned a short holiday in camp in the jungles of 
Assam and liad invited Lord Lamington to join him. Lord Laming- 
ton had reached Calcutta three days after the despatch of the fate¬ 
ful telegram—and no reply had come. The departure fixed for 
that evening was postponed. Backwards and forwards the Vice¬ 
roy paced, brooding darkly on the meaning of the baffling silence 
which had descended heavily upon the offices in Whitehall. “ I 
wait for it hour after hour,” he wrote on February the Kith, “ post¬ 
poning our departure from day to day.”> Th^ was to be no 
holiday for the Viceroy it seemed, and he sent off his gueH that 
akemoon, promising to follow should circumstances permit. 

In Whitehall thete were symptoms of uneasiness. Messengers 
passed to and fro between ^e India Office and Downing Street 
Once more the Cabinet wece seriously alarmed. Far from thinking 
that firmness would prevail, they believed that the presentation of 
an ultimatum to the Amir would result in the almost certain rup¬ 
ture of the negotiations. They replied, therefore, that they could 

<Len£e to Ladj Oiraoa. 
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Dot contemplate the withdrawal of the Mission without grave con¬ 
cern. They regretted that on the various subsidiary matters, which 
" in defcteace to the strong views of Youx Excellency,” they had 
agreed to press upon the Amir, the latter had proved intta^blc, 
and diat on the rnain question he had put forward a poorly worded 
draft in substitution for the Treaty approved by thero, But in their 
view the important thing was that, whatever might be thought of 
his behaviour during the negotiatiocs, bis draft did accept the obli¬ 
gations undertaken by his father. And they desired, therefore, 
that Mr. Dane should be instrufted to inform the Amir that his pro¬ 
posed renewal of his fatber*s engagements had been forwarded to 
His Majesty’s Government, who accepted it and authorised their 
Envoy to sign it. The Treaty was accordingly signed on March the 
aist, and on March the apth the Mission left Kabul. 

Lord Cutzon’s summing up of the achievements of the Mission 
was a gloomy one. The meagre results obtained could have been 
equally well secured without a Mission at all, since recognition 
of the old Agreements on his own terms was what the Amir bad 
pressed for all along. The solitary ground for satis&cdon was to be 
found in the happy foime of mind which bis success had apparently 
induced in the Amir himself. But for the value to be substantial 
the attitude muft be lasting ; and, until it had been subjected to the 
test of time, it was too much to say that we had not paid an exorbi¬ 
tant pnee for the equanimity induced by the abandonment on our 
part of the many matters on which it had been our object to per¬ 
suade the Amir to come to terms. 

The Viceroy certainly felt the humiliatioa of bis Government 
very deeply; and he made no attempt to disgtiise his feelings in bis 
communicadons with the Secretary of State. Sir A. Godley men¬ 
tioned the that there had been occasions recently on which the 
Secretaiy of State had departed ftom bis ordinary practice of hand- 
bg on to him for perusal the letters which he received from the 
Viceroy, and that he had been led to infer that he had done so be¬ 
cause their contents went beyond what he cared to submit co the 
oHtdal eye. It was not only beeween the Viceroy and the Cabinet 
diat the gulf was wideabg ; the rift that had been started by divet- 
gencea of opinion on public questioas was deavbg down into the 
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deeper and more intimaK side of his life and was sundering the ties 
of friendship which for thirty years had cwrdsed so profound an 
influence upon him. From the human point of view this was the 
tragedy of these desolating days. 

Fonunately for Lord Cur2on amid all these distracting happen- 
ings there was one cause for solid sausfa^on. The year had once 
mote furnished a handsome surplus ; and, for the second time during 
his Viceroyalty he was able to afford the taxpayer a substantial 
measure of relief. He had oever hesitated as to the shape which 
tile relief should take. 

“My view has always been,” he declared in his Budget 
speech, “ that as the revenue of this country comes in the main 
from the people of the country, it is to the people that the 
disposable surplus, if there is one, should return.*’ And who, 
he asked, were the people of whom he spoke ? “ They are the 
patient, humble millions toiling at the well and at the plough, 
knowing little of Budgets, but very painfully aware of the 
narrow margin berveen sufficjency and indigence. It is to 
them that my heart goes out.” 

The one tax which touched all classes, down to tiie very lowe^ 
was the salt tax, and it was with ptide that he announced chat the 
salt tax would now be brought down to the lowest hgure that it 
had reached since the Mutiny, In the certainty that the point had 
long been passed at which the middleman could absorb the reduc¬ 
tion, and t^t it mu^ therefore filter down to the poorer strata of 
society. 

At the conclusion of a speech in which, for the last time, he took 
a wide survey of the activities of Government, he made a spitited 
defence of the iinandal provision made for military expenditure. 
This item in the Budget had been characterised In the course of the 
debate as inordinate and alarming. The Viceroy admitted that it 
was inordinate in the sense that it was beyond the ordinary. But 
there was nothing alarming in it. The situation might have been 
described as alarming while a rival Power was busy building 
military railways in tiie dixeftion of the Afghan frontier, the Govern- 
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ment had sat stUl and done nothing. If they doabfcd the wisdom 
of preparadoa let them cast their eyes to tiU Far East, where, in 
tbelr hour of cational danget, the Japanese had won, by previous 
preparation and expenditure, great Tictoiies that bad extorted the 
admltation of the world. 

His Excellency die Commander-in-Cbjef has presented us 
widi a scheme which is the ripe product not only of his own 
great experience, hut of years of discussion and anticipation in 
India itself, and whose sole objeff is so to organise oux forces 
in peace, as to place the larged possible body of men with the 
least dislocation in the field in time of war, Until universal 
peace reigns, which will not be in out day, the bc^t custodian 
of his own house will Still be the Strong man armed ; and the 
Government of India, assured that they have the means and 
reposing confidence in the ability of ^eir military advisers, 
have accepted the scheme submitted to them, not without care¬ 
ful scrutiny of its features and details, but in die convidtion 
that the heavy charge entailed will be repaid in the increased 
security that will be enjoyed by the country.^ < 

The reference was to the scheme of re-distribution and re-orga¬ 
nisation, the ultimate coSl of which was estimated to be upwards of 
£10,000,000, by which Lord Kitchener proposed to make available 
for service in the field, after the requirements of internal security 
had been met, a well equipped and eBdeot army of nine divisions, 
in place of six divisions which had been the maamum contemplated 
imder the arrangements hitherto in force. 

There was a tendency in some quarters to read into this va^ and 
costly re-organisation a condemnation of the system of army 
fldmiriistration in India. The system which had left $0 much im- 
done, it was argued, stood self<ondemned. This, surely, was a 
strange misreading of history. Those who held this view must have 
overlooked the fadb, that it was under the very system which they 
condemned that the scheme which they applauded was shaped and 
carried through. There were, as a matter of fa&, a vancty of 
•Speech ofi the Budget, March r$d 3 , X9C5« 
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reasoni "vhj, at this particular jiin^hire, a dra-^tk and c^cpensiTe 
revision "svas found to be necessary : the rapid increase in the con- 
stfuftioa of strategic railtvays which Russia was pushing forward in 
Ccnifal Asia; the revolution in previous ideas as to the capacity 
of modem railways, brought about by what had actually been 
accomplished by Russia ta the way of moving and supplying troops 
with Ac aid of a lo:^, single line of railway only, in Manchuria; 
and lalt but not lea^ ^ experience of modem warfare gained in the 
course of three years of war in South Africa. It was Lord Kit¬ 
chener’s good fortune to find at the time when these various causes 
were demanding the organisation of a much larger and better 
equipped field army for purposes of war, an expansion in the revenue 
of India without which no large reform could have taken place. 
During Lord Elgin’s Viceroyalty the necessity for prosecuting 
the Tirah campaign had put large schemes of re-organisation out of 
court, even if the funds had been forthcoming. And, during the 
first two years of Lord Curzon’s term of oiiice, famine and financial 
stringency were equally inimical to extraordinary expenditure. 

As soon as the financial position had shown signs of improve¬ 
ment Lotd Curzon, alarmed by the shortcomiogs in British null- 
tary orgamsadon which had come to light under the searching test 
of war in South Afdca, had turned his attention to milkacy organi¬ 
sation in India. He was hampered not by the system but, in the 
firft place, by lack of funds and, in the second place, by unfortu¬ 
nate casualties in the personnel of the higher command. Hs fit^ 
Commander-ln-Cbjef, Sir William Lockhart, had been a dying 
man. His successor, Sir Power Palmer, had held ofiice only p^- 
iag the choice of a permanent occupant of the post. And it was 
b^use be realised the difficulty of effecting any large measure of 
reform in such circuiDStances that Lord Curzon pressed the Home 
Government continuously to let him have the services of Lord 
Kitchener. Even so, the fo\indatioDS of the scheme which was 
afterwards carried through by Lord Kitchener were laid by bis 
predecessor; and, but fox the financial stringency of earlier years, 
greater progress would undoubtedly have been made. Early in 
1900 the Viceroy told the Secretary of State of his difficulties on 
score— 
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“ Oa Monday we Iiad a special meeting of Council to discuss 
a fresh schedule of militaxy proposals which have been sub* 
mitted to us by CoUen (then Military Member) in supplement to 
those of kit Oflober and in consequence of the credences 
of the present war. We spent many hours in threshing through 
the various demands, many of them involving great dnancial 
ezpendituie.... It is a moSt difiicult thing, in cooneftion with 
military demands, to sift the wheat from the tares. The sum 
total of the demands that are made it would be quite impos¬ 
sible for the Indian Government at any time, and idU more 
when it is conftx>nted with an enormous capendirure resulting 
from famine, to meet. In discritninatmg we run the risk, 
should any misfortune or disaster occur later on, of being told 
that we have failed to provide die army with that which its 
responsible chiefs declared to be essential. This, however, is 
an inevitable feature of any discussion of a military programme, 
and the additional expenditure which we recommend while far 
from meeting the views of the Military Member, and while 
accompanied, as it is likely to be, by a voluminous expression 
of his dissent, yet represents the maximum concessions which 
\pe unanimously decided to make.”* 

The large scheme of re-organisation referred to by Lord Curzon 
in his Budget speech and usually known as Lord Kitchener’s scheme, 
was based on a radical re-distribution of the existing forces in 
India, which, ever since the Mutiny, had been organised and dis¬ 
tributed more with a view to internal security than to war beyond 
the fcontiet. The re-organisation depended upon a drastic reduc¬ 
tion of what were known as the obligatory garrisons, that is to say, 
the gaxxisons to be retained in vaaous centres in the country itself 
for the preservation of order, before any troops were detailed to 
form the field army foe purposes of war. The possibility of en¬ 
larging the field army by reducing the obligatory garrisons was not, 
as is sometimes supposed, a discovery made by Lord Kitchener. 
As early as January ijtoi Lord Curzon had definitely put it forward 
as the be^ of increasing the size of the army required fox 
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aftjTC service. In reply to s proposal ftom home, involving costly 
additions to the number of British rroops in India, he had written— 
«We want to release troops rather than Increase them; indeed 
release is the moft pra^cai form of increase.” And he was able 
to inform the Secretary of State that, proceeding on these lines, he 
had arrived at the conclusion, after consultation with the Local 
Governments, that as a result of redu&ons in the obligatory garri¬ 
sons, he could count on thirty-two battalions instead of twenty- 
five as ready for motalisaiion in the field army, which by this meaiss 
could be increased from four divisions to six. The principle was 
further considered by the Government of India during the summer 
of 190a, at the instance of Six Power Palmer; and the scheme 
whi<i Lord Kitchener eventually produced was the logical outcome 
of these discussions. 

If, then, the scheme of 1904 was devised by one set of officers, 
and elaborated and carried to completion by another set under the 
system of Military Admiuistradon obtaining in India, it would seem 
to have been a vindication rather than a condemnation of the 
system. But the wells of truth were muddied, and the views of 
many people coloured by the fierce controversy which now broke 
out over this very question—a controversy which, owing both to 
the personaliry a^ to the exalted positions occupied by tiic pro- 
tagocists in the arena, inevitably generated feelings of bitter and 
mischievous partisanship. The stage was set, indeed, for a Homeric 
combat, and the public interest suffered, as It al^ys must do in 
such drcomstances, 60m the atmosphere in which the question at 
bsue^was^discussed. 
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DECEMBER 1904—MOVEUBSR 1 995 

Am advance copy of the Despatch of December the and from the 
Secretary of State to the (S^vemmeat of India—referred to in 
Chapter XXVB—reached India by the same mail as the Viceroy. 
It leferted to the scheme for the le-distribntion and re-organisation 
of the army 'vhich had been submitted for san^on, as having ind* 
dentally btought into prominence the fa& that in the paA full 
preparation had not been made even fot mobilising the much 
smaller field army which had hitherto been contemplated; and it 
asked that the Government at home might be informed of the 
opinions of the r^ mmand^.f -i n.r.hyP and the Membei in charge 
of the Military Department on the working of the existing system. 
Answers to various i^uestions were solicited. Was the system one 
which, in the event of war, might be counted on to give to those 
responsible for the actual conduct of operations, ad&^te means 
for supplying die requirements of the army ? Was it, in the opinion 
of the Government of India, as a whole one under which the maxi¬ 
mum of efficiency was obtained ? Did it afibtd the fullest provi¬ 
sion againit wasteful expenditure in times of peace and against 
complications in case of mobilisadon becoming necessary ? 

Lord Curaon at once invited the Commanii-in-Qu^ to record 
his views, and these were submitted by Lord Kitchener in a Minute 
dated January the i$t. If there had evet been any doubt as to the 
nature of Lord Kitchener’s views, it must immediately have been 
dispelled by the opening paragraphs of his Minute in which the 
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57stun va$ described as faulty, inefficient and incapable of the 
expansion necessary for a great war.” la his view Inian military 
administration had been folmed mainly to meet the tcquifemenu of 
peace. In wai the system would infallibly break down and, unless 
it was deliberately intended to court disaster, divided counsels, 
divided authority and divided responsibility muft be abolished. He 
devoted many pages of print to a desaiprion of the evils of the 
system as be saw and he then came to his proposals for reform. 

They all rested on one fundamental principle, namely, that there 
should be but one authority responsible for all military matters, in 
other words that the executive functions of the Commander-in- 
Chief and the administrative fuocdons of the Military Member 
should be combined in the hands of a single individual. “I 
regard the abolition of dual control as imperative.” Though he 
would prefer the retention of the Commandet-in-Chief, it was not 
in his view a matter of great importance which of the two existing 
authorities disappeared, provided only that one of them did. “ In 
order to emph^e the continuity of both functions though united 
in one person, 1 would recommend that the full official title of the 
future Head of the War Department in India should be “ Com- 
mandei>-in-Chief and Wat Member of Council,’* To meet the pos¬ 
sible conringency of the Commaoder-in-Chief and War Member 
being required to take the field, he would appoint an a£dng Com- 
mander-in-Chief, with a seat on the Viceroy’s Council, to take 
charge of the troops remaining behind foe purposes of internal 
security, and to be the adviser of the Government of India on all 
matters connected with them and with the arrangements for 
supplying men and stores to the army in the field. 

On receipt of X/)rd Kjtcheneris Minute, Lord Curaon dire^ed 
that it should be submitted to the Military Member for his reply 
to the charges brought against the system by the Commandef-ln- 
Cbief. 

With regard to the charges of failure to provide ade^ately for 
the field army, hinted at In Mr. Brodrlck’s Despatch, Sir Edmund 
Biles had little difficulty in showing that shortcomings in this 
lesped^ which were not denied, were due not to any failure on the 
part of the Military Department ro advise what was required, but to 
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ioabiUty on the pate of the Government of India and of the Secre¬ 
tary of State himself to sanction the proposals which had been made. 
He denied that the system was one of dual control The army in 
India had but one head, namely, the Governor General in Council 
The Commander-in-Qiief commanded the army according to rule 
and practice, while the Military Member represented the Governor 
General in Council in respect of all business which was not of suffi¬ 
cient importance to be brought before the Council collectively. 
He replied paragraph by paragraph to the charges which had been 
brought agflinSt his Department by Lord Kitchener ; and concluded 
by stating his convl^on that no one man, however able, could 
properly deal with the mass of business that would demand the 
attention of the Commander-in-Chief and Army Member. 

On receipt of Sir Edmund Elles*s Minute towards the end of 
January, I-ord Curzoa proceeded to draw up a Minute in which he 
recorded his own views on the question, the rwo sides of which 
were now before him. After recalling the that the existing 
system had come under examination at frequent intervals in the 
pa^ he pointed out that on every such occasion the result had been 
a condrmatioQ of it and that it might be said, therefore, to be sup¬ 
ported by a consensus of authority almo^ unprecedented in the 
history of military administration. Nevertheless the conclusions 
thus arrived at were now disputed in toto by an authority in whom all 
recognised “ one of the foremost living masters of ^ science of 
military gcvctnmcnt as well as of the art of war.’* In these cir¬ 
cumstances the Gvilian Members of Government were placed in a 
position of grave responsibility and of obvious difficulty, for they 
were called on to decide between two secs of opinions irreconcilable 
with each other and involving the fundamental principles on which 
the Government of India tested. Basing himself upon six years 
actual experience of the working of the system, he declared that he 
was altogether unable to recognise the picture of it which had been 
drawn by the Commander-in-Chief. A system under which Lord 
Kitchener himself had been able to carry through a series of reforms 
that would have more than rilled an ordinary quinquennium, and 
that would stamp his name indelibly on the military history of the 
country, hardly merited his description of it as one under which it 
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was “ impossible to formulate or carry out any consistent military 
policy,” or one under which no needed reform could be initiated 
without being subjefled to veaatious and, for the most part, unneces' 
sary criticism and delay. 

Coming to Lord Kitchener’s proposals for altering the system, he 
was unable to arrive at any other conclusion than that their result 
would be not merely to disestablish an Individual or even a Depart¬ 
ment, but to subvert the military authority of the Government of 
India as a whole, and to subscirute for it a military autocracy in the 
person of the Commandet-ia-Chief. 

“ The Coinmander-in-Chlef will not only be the source of 
all initiative, but the sole inJlrumeot of execution. No curb 
of any sort will exist upon his authority except such as is 
supplied by the check in iinancial matters of the Financial 
Department and the final authority, in the cases tequiiii^ 
Government sanfUon, of the Government of India; and those 
ostensible safeguards viU be of little avail, since the Govern¬ 
ment will be left wldiout the expect assistance and advice 
which are essential to render diem cffe&ive/* 

They would have another and equally serious result. The duties 
already imposed upon the Cornmandct-in-Guef were suiEciendy 
onerous. He was expefled 

** to supervise the organisation, training, equipment, housing, 
sanitation, ofiiceiing, discipline, inspection and movements o( 
die army. He o^ht to know every division and brigade, to 
be familiar with die pclnclpal Stations and cantonments, and 
CO be in touch with all his principal ofEceis. It is his duty to 
create a capable Staff, to be responsible for appointments and 
promotions, to hold manceuvres and camps of exercise, and to 
visit the frontiers. In addition he is the Head of the Intelligence 
Deparcment, and is the natural originator of schemes of 
military policy and ^tegy. ^X^ben war 1$ declared he is re¬ 
sponsible for mobilisation in the 6 iit place, and for die conse¬ 
quent conduS of e^>edidons and campaigns. In addition, as 
an Extraordinary Member of Council, he muft see all the 
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papers and take a part in die entire business of Govemmect. 
He is even called upon to be present at the meetings of the 
Legislative Council” 

This, surely, was as much as one man could be eicpeSed efHdently 
to pecform. And he believed chat to ask him to assume in addition 
the control of all the admlniitcative and spending departments, 
the conduA of cortespondence with Local Governments and the 
Secretary of Stare, of legislation when such was required, the 
preparation and defence of the Military Budget, as well as the great 
mass of routine, inseparable from the adminj^tradon of so large an 
army spread over so valt a country and so variously composed— 
would be to espe^ of him die impossible. Lord Cuizon concluded 
his Minute by declaring that any reasonable tefocm or readju^ent 
in the syftem he would willingly consider. 

** But no such proposals ate before us ; and the Coznmandee> 
in-Chief in designing his new edifice is not satished until he 
has completely demolished the old. I carmoC recommend that 
it should be swept away on this single and unsupported 
indiftment, or that there should be substituted for it an otgaoi- 
sarion which will, in my opinion, be injurious to military con¬ 
tinuity, ef&dency and control in time of peace, and will expose 
us to even graver risks in time of war.” 

Mr. Brodrick’s Despatch and the three Minutes were then cir- 
culated to the Members of the Council, who one af^ another 
gave reasons for dissenting from the proposals put forward by the 
CoEomandet-in-Cliief, The scene in the Council Chamber on 
March the roth, when the matter came up for discussion, was a 
dramatic one. Contrary to all expefbtion, l^rd Kitchener made 
no attempt to reply to the arguments and criticisms of his col¬ 
leagues. He sat brooding and silent, except for a bdef statement 
which he read from paper, regretting that he was in a minority of 
one declaring that he was unwilling to discuss the matter 
further. In so doing he chose the course didlated by expediency. 
He knew well the disadvantage at whidi he stood in the Couadl 
Chamber. At his be^ in action he was at his worst in discussion. 
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A gnpluc picture of the same mao acting ic a similar manner, a 
decade later, has been painted by Lord Esher, who tells of occa¬ 
sions when Lord Kitchener remained dumb under the shock of 
dedsioQS which, in view of the advice which he had given, he 
&ilcd altogether to understand. The presence of men sitting 
round a council table eager and fluent in discussion cowed him into 
a resectfol silence or spurred him to incoherent garrulity. In such 
ciicumstanccs he became the despair of those who sought to work 
with His inability to play a rational part in council became 
one of the minor problems with which a Cabinet, chaiged with the 
conduA of a great war, had to deal. “ His form of speech,” Lord 
Esher fells us, '* was Cromwellian in its obscurity and incoherence. 
He would seem to be thinking aloud, his mind tossing in a flood of 
difficulties. The dialecticians and lawyers who sat round him could 
make nothing of it or him.” * 

This strange inability to give ludd expression to his thoughts 
which led him to entrust to others the preparation of his memor^a 
and his speeches, was responsible on one memorable occasion for 
a ^mous and, on any other hypothesis, extremely audadous 
plagiarism. 

“ On such occasions as this,” he declared in the course of his 
farewell speech at Simla on Augult the aoth, 1909, ** it has not 
been unusual'—I might almost say it has been cultomary—for 
the departing official to give a sort of synopsis of his years of 
admini^tion. I am sure you will be glad to hear that I have 
no idea of conforming to that custom. Lilts of measures 
carried into ede^ or of reforms inaugurated may find a place 
in a Budget oration or in an offidal record; they would, 1 think 
be out of place in anafter dirmer speech.” 

On November the i$th, 1905, when bidding farewell to India, 
Lotd Cumn had said— 

“ 1 have been told that on the present occasion I am expedied 
to give a sort of synopsis of the lift seven years of adminiltra- 
don. I am sure you will be Intensely relieved to learn that I 

•"* Tbe Tn^d; of Lotd Kitcbencf,” by ViMonfit Eihsi. 
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intend to diiappoint those cxpe^tioos. o£ laws or 

adminlAratiTe &S$ or executive policies may properly figure 
in a Budget speech; they may be recorded in aa official 
Minute; they may be grouped and weighed by the historian. 
But they ate hardly the material for an after dinner oration.’* 

Further comparison of the two speeches brought to light other 
and equally Striking resemblances. Someone had evidently blon- 
dered. For a few days the episode a£otded newspaper readers 
in two continents mild amusement and was then forgotten. In the 
Council Chamber at Calcutta on March the xoth Lord Kitchener’s 
silence was not so lightly dismissed. 

As he concluded his brief statement a painful hush fell upon the 
assembly. For some minutes it seemed as if the curtain would be 
rung down on a stage peopled with disconcerted and tongue-tied 
players. But for one man present at the Council table there was a 
personal as well as a political aspeft of the case. Grave charges 
had been brought against the coeduft of Sit Edmund Elies in the 
discharge of his duties as head of the Military Department. To 
these charges he had replied. Yet Lord Kitchener had neither 
withdrawn his charges nor attempted to any answer to the 

defence. And, taken aback by this abrupt dismissal of the matter, 
Six Edmund £Ues rose to appeal to those present not to separate 
without firft pronouncing their vcidift. Once more the Com- 
mander-in-Cbief sat plunged in brooding silence, while every 
Member of the Council declared in turn that he held that the charges 
against the Military Department had broken down and that Sir 
Edmund Elles’s vindication was complete. This was certainly 
Lord Curzon’s view, for he informed the Prime Minister in a letter 
sucoming up the case that the officers of Lord Kitchener’s entourage 
had allowed him 

to put his name to a series of charges which, as ir has been 
my duty to investigate I am in a position to say ate 

wholly incapable of substantiation, and to. give a description 
of the situation as he sees it which is not only con^rutionally 
erroneous but quite inconsistent with the &£ts. When we dis¬ 
cussed the matter he could not sustain one of these charges; 
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he did oot attempt to azgue the case. AU he could do Tvaa to 
write a Mifiute of Dissent to the effe& that he adhered to his 
former views.”* 

FoJiowing the decision of March the locb, a Despatch embodying 
the unanimous opkdon of the Goremment, with the solitary ezcefv 
cion of the Comnunder*io-Chief, was drafted and issued on Mar^ 
the ajrd. In the course of it two main points were stressed—the 
danger, in the event of Lord Kitchener*! proposals being given effeft 
to, of civil contiol over the army and military policy being undet- 
mined, and the practical certainty of the task which would be thrown 
on the Commandcr-in-Chief proving too great a burden for any 
one man to bear. 

“ His Majesty’s Government may be invited to consider the 
position which would be produced in England if a Commaodec- 
in-Ouef of the Bccish army possessed a seat in the Cabinet, if 
he were the sole representative of the army there, if he enjoyed 
the power and the rank of the Secretary of State for War in 
addition, and if His Majesty’s Minifters were called upon to 
accept or to xejedkhis ptoposals with no independent or qualified 
opinion to assi^ them.” 

This, it was asserted, was precisely the situation which the 
Government of India were asked to accept by Lord Kitchener in 
India. 

In England it was too easily assumed that the diiTerence was a 
personal one between the Viceroy and Lord Kitchener, and that 
the Despatch was an expression oi Lord Curron’s views to which 
the other Members of the Government attached formal signatures. 
This was not the case. Bvery Member of the Government tfr 
corded his own views both before and after the Despatch was 
drafted. In view of the importance of the case Lord Curaon 
wrote the Despatch himself; but it was amended by his colleagues, 
practically the whole of the alterations which it underwent tend> 
ing to give the opposition to Lord Kitchener's proposals greater 

'Letter dftud March joth, >905. 
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emphasis. The few lines of the Despatch given above were based 
on a note wotten by one of bis civilian colleagues. 

To the Despatch itself Lord Kitchener appended a brief Minute 
of Dissent. Some attempt, he wrote, had been made to dispute 
bis £a^, but in his opinion without success. 

“ My assertions have been contradicted, but not, 1 think, 
disproved. My aigumeou temain uncontxoverted and ate, I 
believe, inconcrovertible. I adhere, riierefote, to everything 
that is contained in my Memorandum and it follows that I 
entirely dissect ftom the accompanying Despatch.*’ 

So pon tifical a manner of disposing of the arguments on the other 
side naturally excited comment. Lord Ripoc, who followed the 
controversy with the interest of one who had Mmself occupied the 
post of Viceroy, could not re&ain expressing his altooishment. 
Sir Edmund Blles’s defence had carried conridion to his mind, but 
he awaited Lord Kitchener's reply. The reply was not, however, 
forthcoming. *' When I turned to Lord Kitchener’s Minute 1 found 
no reply at all. I found noriiicg but a lofty declaration that he would 
not reply and that he knew he was quite right.’'* He certainly 
thought that this summary way of disposing of the arguments on 
the other side weakened Lord Kitchener's case. “ In a controversy 
of rills description I am always a little inclined to riiink that a person 
who takes that and refuses to teply in riiat tone does so because 
be cannot reply, because he has no answer to what his opponent has 
said." * Lord Fipon could not know, of course, what was the €a&, 
that Lord Kitchener, while refusing to reply either in the Council 
Chamber or in any ofiidal document, had nevertheless attached his 
signature to a veJuminous and detailed criticism of the Minutes 
written by both Sit Edmund Elies and riie Viceroy, which he had 
forwarded privately to an officer holding an ofSdal position in 
England. StiU less could he know that this extraordinary document, 
which was withheld from the Viceroy and all hU colleagues, had 
found its way into the hands not only o£ those who were called in to 
assist the Secretary of State in coming to a conclusion on the question 

*Spcccb ia tbe Hgute of Lotds, Ao^olt itt, 1905. » 7 bU. 
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at issue, but erea iato the haads of persoas eagaged in wcitiag for 
the English press. 

Oa receipt of the Despatch from the Government of India, Mr. 
Btodrick coaveaed a Committee in London to advise him on the 
main issues raised by it; and it was upon the recommendations of 
this Committee that the scheme adopted by the Cabinet and com¬ 
municated to the Govexoment of India in a Despatch dated May 
the 31 St was based. Mr. Brodrick claimed for the scheme that it 
pto«dded “ a gcauinc solution ” of the problem and one which 
would “ stand aay amount of hammetiag.” 

It was, as a matter of feet, a compromise which suffered in pecu¬ 
liar degree from the weakness inherent in all compromisee. It 
encouraged persons holding irreconcilable opinions to believe that 
they had fonnd a formula which, by some inexplicable process of 
reasoning, met the views of each without disregarding the opinions 
of the other. Under its provisions military matters in the future, 
as in the past, were to be aduunisteted by the Commaadet-ia-Chief 
and a Member of Council. But the position occupied by the Mem< 
her of Council was to differ materially from that of the Military 
Member of the past. He was to deal only with the quasi-civil side 
of army admlnlstratioa—army contrads, stores, ordnance, remounts 
and notary works; all those matters in short which may be 
described compendiously by the word Supply. He was, in feft, to 
be known as the Member in charge of the Department of Military 
Supply. AU matters of a strictly military character—appoint¬ 
ments, promotion, discipline, training, organisation, schemes of 
defence and offence, the preparation for and conduct of war—were 
to be the direfe responsibility of the Commandet-in-Chlef, who*was 
to be furoished with a secietadat and to submit his proposals diiefb 
to the Government of India without reference to lie Member for 
Military Supply. 

The scheme was communicated to the Government of India as 
the decision of His Majesty's Government; and in the same Des¬ 
patch they were requested to consider forthwith the steps that 
would be requited to give effeA to it with the least possible delay, 
and in any case not later dian October the ist. 

It was not long before the feUacy underlying the compromise 
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wis laid bare. Lord Roberts, who had been a member of the Com¬ 
mittee which evolved the scheme, stated a little while afterwards 
ifl the House of Lords, that in hJs opinion it was essential to the 
security of In^a that die Viceroy should not be dependent on the 
advice of a single soldier, however eminent and distinguished he 
might be. In the course of the same debate, Lord liisdowne, 
who was a member of the Cabinet which approved the scheme, 
speaking as a member of the Government, referred to their absolute 
refusal to listen to Lord Kitchener's proposal to put an end to the 
Military Member of Council. 

“ We found ourselves in the position of having to decide 
between the demand ofLotd Kitchener that the ofttce of Military 
Member should be absolutely put an end to, and the view of the 
Government of India that it should be preserved and that he 
should remain very much in the position which he had always 
occupied, and we decided againit Lord Kitchener.’' * 

It is Impossible to deduce from these deliberate Statements any 
other conclusion than that Lord Roberts and Lord Lansdowne 
intended that the Government of India should have at their disposal 
dhe second military opinion which they desired as a check upon the 
proposals of the Commander-in-Chief, or that they believed that 
the scheme which they had approved provided for it. 

Lord Cutzon, who was no party to the compromise, was under 
no such illusion. He s^sed that on the fundamental {Question of 
principle Lord Kitchener's view had been accepted and the Govern¬ 
ment of India overruled. He was prcpaied to resign at once, and 
only refrained from doing so on bing implored by his colleagues 
not to desert in che diiRculc position in which they found 
themselves. “ The decision of the Government about the Kit¬ 
chener case came the other day,” he wrote on June the aist '* I 
am under no illusion as to the result. He has practically triumphed, 
although a disembowelled Military Member has been left to 
prevent me from teslgning. I am quite ready to do this, and 
IbbetsoQ came to tell me yesterday that he would join me in doing 
so. But at the same time he implored me to stay and remould the 
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organisadoQ into somechiog vockable^ so th&t die control of the 
Government of India may not go aJcogecher by the board.” * 

On Jane the 24th, Lord Curzon discussed the position with his 
colleagues, and at their requcA agreed to see Lord Kitchener and to 
invite his support fot certain modifications of the scheme for sub- 
mission to the Secretary of State. The meeting took place the 
next day and, at the end of a discussion which lasted for an hour and 
a half, Lord Kitchener had signified his assent to all the modifica* 
tioos of the scheme which the Viceroy placed before him. After 
consultation with Sir Edmund Biles and General Duff these were 
embodied in a draf^ and re-submitccd to Loxd Kitchener the fol¬ 
lowing day. His reply accepting them was written the same 
afternoon—** Duff has explained to me the points about which you 
intend to telegraph to the Secretary of State, Though I cannot say 
tiut I consider some of them to be impeevements on the proposals 
in die Despatch there are none which I am not willing to accept in 
deference to your wishes.” 

Lord Kitchener’s attitude at this time is certainly difficult to 
understand, for Lord Curzon made no attempt to conceal from 
him his objed which was, indeed, written plainly on the face of 
the recommendations themselves. It was probably due to a con¬ 
viction that Lord Ciuzon’s resignation would be—as he said at the 
time—*' a public calamity,” and that, short of the modifications 
proposed, his resignation was inevitable. The Prime Minister, 
to whom the proposals were telegraphed on June the afith, at once 
perceived that the modificatioxis ask^ for were designed to restore 
to the Govemor-Gcoeial and his Council the second Military 
opinion for which they had all along contended and to which Lord 
Kitchener was unalterably opposed. And so surptised was he at 
the Commander-in-Chiefs concurrence, that he telegraphed a 
request for a full statement of Lord Kitchener’s reasons for his 
apparent change of view. The insidious nature of the desire for 
compromise now became apparent Lord Kitchener signed a 
telegram jointly with the Viceroy, repeating his agreement with 
him, and even adding in his own that in the event of His 

Majesty’s Govemmenc being unable to accept the modifications he 
'Letter to Sir Dtvlafis. 
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desired to associate himself with the Viceroy in aoy action which 
he might feel called upon to take. * And the authozities in London, 
oblivions of the surprise which this development had at first ex¬ 
cited in theij minds, now axilved at the happy conclusion that the 
modifications were, after all, in harmony with the spirit and inten¬ 
tion of their Despatch. 

It was now Lord Cuizon’s turn to feel surprised. So astonished 
was he at the discovery now made in London, that he thought it 
necessary to telegraph lest there had been some misunderstanding 
as to the intention underlying the alterations for which he had 
asked. Lord Kitchener he distinctly contemplated, he tele¬ 
graphed on July the jtd, that the Military Member should be 
available for consultation by the Viceroy at his discretion, upon 
all questions, without the condition Imposed by the Secretary of 
State's Despatch that questions of a purely military nature were to 
be regarded as being beyond his purview. He did not anticipate 
that the practice of asking for a second opinion on purely military 
questions would become general, but unless the power was specially 
reserved to the Viceroy and embodied in the rules the proposed 
modification would be valueless. And a week later he reiterated 
his eiplanation that his proposab, while not inconsistent with the 
principles of the Government scheme, did to some extent challenge 
their policy, “ in so for as they attempt to provide the Viceroy and 
his Council with alternative military advice.”* 

Several more days weie devoted to farther attempts to reconcile 
the irreconcilable, and so successfully did the contending parties 
hypnotise themselves into a belief that they had achieved the impos¬ 
sible, that on July the 14th, the Secretary of State telegraphed 
ofitdaJIy— 


“ Your recommendations do not contravene the provisions 
of the Despatch dated tire May and some of them are in 
fulfilment of the wishes intentions which it conveyed. 

His Maje^'s Government deem It a matter of satisfofti n that 
although Your Excellency’s views are adverse to change, the 
points which you diink it necessary to raise upon the scheme 

’Tckgnm dated June jotli, 1905. *Tckftam dated Jid; lotb. 
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itself appear to leave ic$ general principles ontouched, and that 
Lord t^tcheaer whose dedded preference for mote drastic 
changes had great weight wi^ His Majesty's Government, 1 $ 
now in accord with the teSt of your Government” 

Among State Papers this, surely, will come to be regarded as a 
classical example of self*<deceptioQ. 

The happy illusion was, indeed, soon to be shattered. On July 
the i^th i^rd Curzon learned chat it was the intention of the Secre¬ 
tary of State to nominate an officer from England for the new post 
of Military Supply Member. He at once telegraphed that he was 
about to recommend Major General Sir E. Barrow for the post, as 
being one of the ablest soldiers In India and acceptable to both 
Lord Kitchener and himself, an officer moreover who was par¬ 
ticularly well qiialihed to handle die difficulties widi which the 
inauguration of the new system mu 5 l inevitably be surrounded. 
When in reply to this tepiesentadon he was informed that the 
Cabinet were unwilling to agree to the appointment of Sit E. 
Bartow, he realised that the circle had not afler all been squared. 
Yet, even as ybfg conclusion was being forced upon him, the illu¬ 
sion flickered once more into flame before Anally dying out, On the 
very day—August the 1st—on which this decision was communi- 
cai^ to bifw Lord Lansdowne was stating in the House of Lords 
that the Government, having bad to decide between the demand of 
Lord Kitchener that the office of Military Member should be 
abolished and the view of the Govemmenr of India that it 
should be retained, had decided against Lord Kitchener. 

It must be admitted that on reading the report of the debate in 
die House of Lords Lord Curzon had good cause for bewilderment; 
and resolving to put the matter to a final rest he telegraphed once 
more to die Secretary of State— 

“ It must be evident that 1 can only satisfiftodly inaugurate 
the new system with the aid of a military colleague in whose 
experience, judgment and ability 1 have hilled confidence, 
and, further, that if Military Supply Member is to give general 
military advice to Governor General in Council as decided 
by His Majedy^s Government and eipUcidy reaffirmed by 
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Lotd L4n$downe in the House of Lords yesterday, he should 
be an ofRcer of hi^helt ability and qualifications.'* 

He concluded with a hope that with these coosidetatioos before 
him the Secretary of State would see fit to modify the views on the 
matter which he had expressed, and thus enable him to accept a 
responsibility which he ioferted that His Majesty’s Government 
^11 desired him to assume. 

With the despatch of an unfavourable reply to this message the 
illusion was finally dispelled. Lord Curton infotmed Mr. Brodiick 
that he now realised that the Government difieted fundamentally 
ftom him in the meaning which they attached to the modifi¬ 
cations of their scheme which they had accepted, upon the 
acceptance of which alone he had consented to remain in office. 
His own position was once more, therefore, substantially what it 
had been before any modifications had been made. And since he 
felt unable conscientiously to assist in introducing a system of 
Military Administradon which he regarded as unworkable in 
operation and as calculated to imperil the control of the Govern¬ 
ment of India over miUtaxy ai^irs, he asked diat his resignation 
might be placed in the han<^ of the Prune Minister for sulmission 
to the King. On August the idtb Lord Curzon learned that this 
had been done, and on the a and the King telegraphed him the 
followii^ message— 

“ With deep regret I have no other alternative but to accept 
your resignation at your urgent requelt. Molt w a rm ly do I 
thank you for youT Invaluable services to your Sovereign and 
your Country and especially to the Indian Empire.” 

And so promptly had the Government affed in the matter chat, on 
August the list, the world learned not only that Lord Curzon had 
resigned the office of Viceroy and Governor-General, but that 
Lotd Minto had been, appoint^ in his place. 

Thereafter the compromise embodied in Mr. Btodnek’s Despatch 
of May die 3 xst rapidly crumbled. Lord Cur?oo had pointed out 
that if the fiinctions of the Military Supply Member were to be con¬ 
fined to those suggested by Lord Kitch^er, he would not have two 
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hotifs work a znd he had expressed the opinion diat in these 
cudunsCances the creation o£ the pod would involve an unpardon¬ 
able waste of public money and should be dispensed with altogether. 
Ihe Government did not see their way to accept this advice, and 
when duiii^ the early days of Lord Minto’s Vicetoyalty, the new 
system into operadon, a Military Supply Department was 
created and a Military Supply Member was duly installed in office. 
His life was a brief one. As early as June ipo7> a little more than 
a year after the inauguration of the new system, Mr. Motley, who 
had become Secretary of State for India, observed—almost in the 
words of Lord Curzon—that dsere appeared to him to remain 
under the new airangemest $0 little work to be controlled by the 
Member in charge of die Military Supply Department, that the 
e^ediency of maintamlng the Department became a matter for 
consideradoa. Lord Mlnto’s Govern,meat, while agreeing that 
on administrative and economical grounds the Department ought 
to be abolished, yet deprecated so hasty a re-opening of the question 
on the score that to do so would be certain to lead to a recrudescence 
of acrimonious public discussion. Mr. Motley grumbled, but 
agreed to po^one consideration of the matter fbc a year. It was 
clear, nevertheless, that the Department was doomed, and in 
January Lord Motley, as he had dien become, issued his 
orders for its extinction. Thus, after a brief and inglorious exi^teace, 
the famous compromise of 150; came to an end. 

Lord Cuizon*s resignation took the public completely by sur¬ 
prise. It had been generally assumed that the critical phase of the 
negotiadOQS had been successfully overcome, and there was much 
speculaHon as to the adtual cause of so unexpected a development. 
Jn. England, where the real question at issue was little understood, 
the Viceroy was reproached for resigning over the comparatively 
petty question of an appointment It gave bis action an appear¬ 
ance of personal pique. The attribution to him of such motives 
caused him infinite distress. “ Of course I did not resign over a 
question of persons,” he wrote in reference to comment on his 
resignation in The Times. "No one has made that mistake in 
India.” ^ So greatly was his a^on at firft misjudged, however, 
'L<uerto&L., aTeoward* Sir, VtlectioeOiirol, September 14CI1. 
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that tvea his fdends and relations wrote in deprecatory terms o£ the 
€lep which he had taken; and he felt obliged to e^lain his position 
at some length. 

“ You speak of my manner of leaving office as though it were 
unworthy of my tenure of it,” he^wrote in r^Iy to a letter 
from his brother. That is,not my^view and it wUI not be the 
view of history, : Nothing has been more honourable to me 
than the final episodes, and so &r from tegardiog them as a 
humiliation and a failure, I look upon them with pride. . . . 
Please do not ^unk eldier that 1 am fuming with vezacion or 
anger. 1 have, indeed, been'twlckedly treated, as you will 
subsequently learn when the are before you. But I am 
perfe^ serene.. . I would not, if the whole thing had to be 
cnafled again, leave India in any odier circumitances.” * 

His resignation was not, indeed, without its compensadoos. An 
extraordinary wave of sympathy with him swept over India, and it 
is doubtful If in any other circumstances the greatness of bis Vice- 
royalty would have received such immediate and spontaneous 
recognition. '* Perspective has been attained with a ish of sur¬ 
prising intuition,” he wrote on September the 14th, “ and the recog- 
mdon which I did not expeft to gamer for years is flooding in upon 
me from nearly every representative body or institution in India.” * 
In a letter of sympathy with him in his trouble a correspondent 
had predicted an aftermath of appreciation which would assuredly 
one day come. ** The amazing thing is that it is here already,” 
Lord Curzon bftd replied. “ Ever since it was announced that I am 
Imving India 1 have been inundated with telegrams, letters, resolu¬ 
tions from ah classes and creeds, and from nearly every representa¬ 
tive institution or association in the country. They have forgotten 
ah the petty abuse and calumny and have united in a magnificent 
tribute wldch makes up for all.” 3 Lord Curzon was, indeed, 
surprised and profoundly touched at the way in which opinion in 
rallied to turn—** No Viceroy has ever left India,” he wrote, 

'Letter to (he Koa F. Cusoo, Septeraber ziSt, I90). 
to Giatce Davidas. 
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“in recaipt of such a tribute.”' From one quarter onl7 wttt 
tributes of praise Tnthhtld. Lord Curaon had wounded Indian 
Nadonaiist sentinient too deeply to admit of any early recondlia- 
ti ofl. The Parddon of Bengal was an accomplished but vehemently 
resented fad; his Convocation speech was a recent and bitter 
memory. Yet those trfio attacked his policy most bitterly were 
conscious of dte greatness of his ideals. As President of the 
Nadonal Congress at Benares in December 1905, Mr. G. K. Gokbale 
indulged in ** a passionate and acrid onslaught ” * on Lord Curzon 
and all his vorl^. But siz months later, when Lord Curzon him , 
self lay stricken with the pain of a great aiHifdon, Mr. Gokhaie 
wrote to him that the heart of all India would go out to him in 
profound and reverent sorrow. And he spoke In touching terms 
of the inevitable loneliness of '* such rare spirits as Your Lordship 
who live for lofty ends and make a religion of all their work,” 5 
Time, too, has done much to show his Administration^ even to 
those who felt humiliated by it, in a truer light. Even a$ 1 penned 
these words touching on Lord Cutzon's resignation I received 
unasked, and wholly unexpected, the following tribute to his rul&~ 
Now that the ashes of the numerous strifes ate cold, all Indians 
arc graceful to the wise statesmanship of the great Viceroy who did 
$0 much to preserve our ancient monuments and raise out educa¬ 
tional standards. By these achievements he still lives, and genera- 
dons of Indians will bless him for them.” * 

There is no need to dwell on Lord Curzon’s remaining days in 
India. He had given unremitting personal attention to the details 
of a tonr contemplated by the Prince and Princess of Wales during 
the winter of t^oj-o^ ; and at the express desire of King Edward 
it was arranged that he should remain in India to receive them on 
their arrival on November tbe 9th. This was his lait important 
function as Viceroy, and on November the i8ch, after handing over 
charge to Lord Minto at Bombay on the 17th, he sailed from India. 


’Letter to Sic VaJeAdiK Quol, SeptAxiber 7th, 190!. 
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CHAPTER XXX 


THE BrTTBEtNBSS OF DEFEAT 

Ik & speech At a diniaer given him hj the members of the Umted 
Service Qub at Simla on September the 30th, r^j, Lord Curaoa 
made a brief but pointed allusion to recent controvcfsies. History, 
he declared, would write its verdlftupon them with finger; 

and at that he was content to leave them. 

Leas than a quarter of a century has elapsed^^-too short a time, 
perhaps, fot history to pass final judgment on the rights and wrongs 
of a rnnfliA whIch brought passion and tumult into the habitual 
quiet of a Himalayan hlU^top and seared the lives, and made and 
marred the careers of those who, willingly or not, were caught 
up and swept along In its turbulent embrace. On the merits of 
the question over which Lord Curion and Lord Kitchener fought 
riielc Homeric battle twenty'three years ago there is at any rate 
still room for legitimate difierence of opinion. Events since 1905 
renn nt be Said to have settled the que^on in &vour of either school 
of thought. It is true that the system in force to-day, though 
differing in important particulars &om that set up in 1906, preserves 
its outstanding feature, in that the Commanderdn-^ef remains 
paramount in all military matters and the sole adviser of the Vice¬ 
roy on military questions. And for this principle the adherents 
of die Kitchener school can claim recent authoritatrve support j 
for the Committee appointed in i^r^ under the chairmanship of 
Lord Esher, to enquire into the administration and organisation of 
the Army in India, were unanimously of opinion that the Com- 
mander-in-Chief should continue to combine in his person the 
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executive and administrative control of all pnrelf military matters. 
Yet, in spite of the weight of authority bdiiad it, this opinion is 
not yet accepted 2$ imal, and the position of the Commandec-in- 
Chief, though forti£ed by it, is far from standing unchallenged. 
It may, indeed, be confidently asserted that in very recent times the 
advisability crfmodifying it has once again been seriously considered. 

Similarly, if experience has shown that Lord Curzon was unduly 
apprehensive of the establishment of a military autocracy, it has 
also justified bis forecast that in times of stress it would ht found 
that a burden had been placed upon the Commander-in-Chief which 
the shoulders of no single individual were broad enough to beat. 
On this point, at least, history has recorded no uncertain verdift. 

When invited to give his opinion in 1904 Lord Curzon had 
Stated that he could well believe that, with an exceptional pexso> 
naiity like that of Lord Kitchener, the change of system which the 
latter advocated might have a temporary vitality; but that as soon 
as the master-hand was withdrawn and ordinary men were 
upon to admiristet a system beyond the ordinary capadty, it would 
in&Uibly break down. Lord Kitchener was oppressed with no 
such fears. Icde^d, he declared a little contemptuously that under 
the system which Xx^rd Cumoc desired to see xnalatained the army 
was organised for peace, whereas in advocating change it was his 
obje^ to organise it for war. Yet it was under the xtSt of war that 
the system broke down precisely in the way in which Lord Curzon 
had predicted that it would. And the Report of the Commission 
whi<^ was appointed to enquire into the causes of the disastrous 
^ure of the Adnuiustradon in 1915 to carry through the campaign 
which the Goveinment of India were called upon to cond^ in 
Mesopotamia constitutes a striking justification of X4>rd Curzon’s 
view. In face of Lord Kitchener’s assertion it was, indeed, a jest 
on the part of Fate, the humour of which must have been apparent 
to Lord Curzon, that Sir Beauchamp Duff who had been one of Lord 
Kitchener’s right hand men in the controversy of 1905, should not 
only have found himself in Lord Kitchener’s shoes ini^x 5, admlms- 
feri.rLg the system which Lord Kitchener had introdneed, but 
should have been compelled to admit in evidence before the Com- 
mission, that while in fiaes of ptats one mao could discharge the 
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dual fanftion impo^d upon him, it was mote than be could manage 
in timss of war. 

Sir Beauchamp Duff found, in £a£k, that, in the drcumstances of 
ipi 5, perfonnaflce of the duties of Army Member was incompatible 
with the discharge of the functions of Commandct-in-Chief ; and 
whether from choice or Eoro necessity, he decided to perform the 
former and to jettison the latter- The decision, if inevitable, 
was none the less deplorable. For it resulted in die sole adviser 
of the Government on Military matters being completely cut off 
&om conta^ xpith the combatant services ; and it was notorious 
that the layman in Bombay knew far mote of what was happening 
in Mesopotamia than did Army headquarters at the seat of Govern* 
ment. On this aspeff of the case the Committee of X9I9» by their 
recommendations, endorsed Lord Cuizon’s view, Tbty were 
unanimous in advising the creation of a MUitary Council to relieve 
the Commandet-in*Chief of the many duties which he could and 
ought to delegate to odiers; and a majority of the Committee 
went further still and recommended die resuscitation of the De¬ 
partment of Military Supply, abolished by Lord Motley in 1909, 
with a Qvillan Member of the Executive Cotucil at its head. 

These are matters, however, which concern the historian mote 
closely than the biographer. Of more immediate interest to the 
latter is the personal asped of the controversy. Was Lord Curzon 
the author of his own undoing ? Or was he an ill-used man ? And 
must the that the mo^t brilliant Viceroyalty of our times was 
brought to a humiliating end, amid the duSl of controversy acrimo¬ 
niously pursued and deplorable in its results, be attributed to the 
animosity or mismanagement of othets ? These are questions 
which the biographer is called upon to answer, Behind the ex¬ 
plosive happenings of 1905 was being enacted a human drama, 
which was to leave permanent marks upon the lives of the principal 
perfbnneis. So much is certain. And it may also be said that the 
course of the controversy was determined at least as much by the 
personalities of the protagonists in it as by the drcumstances of the 
time ot the intrinsic merits of the matters at issue, On the one side 
was the Viceroy, tenacious of his opinions when once formed, fbr- 
ti£ed in this case by an experience which none of those opposed to 
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fii n> co^d boa$t and hj the knowledge that the whole weight of 
citilian opinion in India was behind 1 ^ ; conRrmed in the judg¬ 
ment at which he had arrived—if not influenced in teaching it—by 
that alluring command of lang\uge which enabled him to pr^ent 
his arguments in faultless and appealing guise; intole^t in 
such circumstances of opposition which was based in his eyes on 
palpably Madoos reasoning. Last> but not lea^, imbued in high 
degree with a sense not toerely of the propriety, but of the essential 
necessity of confonnlng rigidly in all such matters to the forms of 
procedure prescribed by a std^y orthodox tradition and practice. 

On the other side were ranged men of equally striking persona¬ 
lity, but of very different temperament. In the forefront of the 
stage Lord Kitchenec a strong, isolated figure, reserved and dis¬ 
dainful of opposition, dogmatic and as tenacious as the Viceroy 
himself of his own opinions ; little skilled in the ihxoit and parry 
of debate and ill at ease consequently in the atmosphere of the 
Council Chamber; unaccustomed to, and foe the most part con¬ 
temptuous oC the forms and etiquette of administrative procedure. 
In the background, but vested with ultimate control, the Secretary 
of State and the Prime Minister, the former industrious and 
supremely conscientious, profoundly anxious to bridge tbe rapidly 
widening gulf between the Viceroy and the Cabinet, dismayed at 
finding bis growing convictions on the matters at issue rendering 
daily more di£calt the task of reconciling his afleftion for his life¬ 
long riieod with the dictates of his conscience, but imbued with a 
Ctomwellian determination to carry through at all costs what he 
conceived to be his duty to the country; and in the mafier of 
outward forms forcefol rather than felicitous In the expression of 
his views. Ihe latter harassed but urbane ; distressed at finding 
himself caught up in the meshes of a ptofoundly distasteful con¬ 
troversy ; consumed with anxiety to play the part of a deu/ tx 
msihina^ but puazled to know how tiiis was to be done. “ If after 
ah that has passed,” the Prime Minister telegraphed when he 
realised the uselessness of further effort, “ you still reiterate your 
teque^ to be relieved of your office, I know not how to combat 
forthet wbat I take to be a fixed resolve, and have, therefore, with 
the piofoundest tegset communicated your wishes to the King.’* 
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Of the combatants Lord Cutzon was, perhaps, the one who had 
Uait reason to ^proach the case horn nay other point of view 
that of its intrinsic meats. There was no personal motive to 
induence him in arriving at his conclusions. He was not hjpi^Tf 
likely to be a0e£ied by any decision that was come to, since he ex¬ 
pected that he would have left India before any changes that might 
be ordained could take ede^ He had, in ladt, returned to Tn^ia 
with the intention of remaining only so long as was necessary to 
put the finishing touches to such of his reforms as still requited his 
personal direftion to launch them safely on way; and had it 
not been for the crisis In Afghanistan it is probable that he would 
have returned to England in the spring of 1905, 

Lord Kitchener was as sincerely convinced of the necessity of 
the changes which he advocated as Lord Carzon was of their danger. 
But his inteie^ in the outcome of the controversy was nccessar'ly 
of a more pexsox^ oatuie than Lord Cuizon’s, for he was at the 
beginning of his career in India and his own future was intimately 
bound up with any decision which might be taken. He made no 
secret of his determinatiOD to resign in the event of nothing being 
done to meet his wishes. 

In England the situation was less simple. It is Impossible to 
suppose that a Minister of so consdendoua a dUpositioa and actuated 
by so stem a sense of public duty as Mr. Btodrick, was consciously 
influenced by any consideration except the public good. And with 
an intimate knowledge of die deficiencies of military administra¬ 
tion in England, acquired fay bitter experience during his own 
recent term of o^ce as Secretary of State for War, he was inevit¬ 
ably predisposed to believe in the need fox reform in India. When 
the matter had been discussed in the summer of 1904, Mr. Brod- 
□ck, as the Prime Minister subsequently reminded Lord Orrzon, 
had been stcongly in favour of Lord Kilchener^s proposals. And it 
is no refleOion upon the sincerity of his convi^oa to say that it 
received additional strengdi from his appreciation of tbe situation 
which would assuredly arise, if the Govemment were held respon¬ 
sible for driving Lord Kitchrtex from office. The Russian menace, 
which Lord Kitchener had specially been sent to India to prepare 
against, had been brought appreciably nearer. The public had been 
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rudely &wftkctied to Its sinister xeality by the astounding episode of 
the Dogger Bank, •where, in the dead of an October night, the 
Russian fleet had opened flte •with shell and <^ck-£fiag guns, at a 
range of a few hundred yards only, on the tia'wlers of a Btitish 
fishing fleet. Excitement had been intense. Orders for mutual 
support and o>opeiaaon had been issued to the Home, the Channel 
and the Mediterranean fleets. Battleships had been hurried hither 
and thither; submarines had been despatched to Dover harbour 
and other extraoidinaty measures had been taken. For fcrty-eight 
hours or more, nine people out of ten believed that nothing short 
of a miracle could prevent the sword from falling. In these dr- 
cumstances it was plain enough that the pubUc were in no mood to 
tolerate any interference with Lord Kitchener; and it is not sur- 
prising if, <^te apart from their views on the intrinsic merits of the 
case, the Secretary of State and the Cabinet behind him were In¬ 
fluenced .by a haunting dread of Lord Kitchener's resignation. 

Lord Kitchener himself was well aware of the Government's 
anxiety, and whether deliberately or not, he played mo^ success- 
fully upon it. He knew that he could look for little support in 
^dia and that his one hope of carrying his reforms lay in his ability 
to secure the backing of the Government and the press in England. 
And experience had already taught him that a willingness Co make 
room for others in the event of his being oveiruled was of material 
assistance to him in disarming opposition. He had flrit threatened 
resignatioo, within six months of assuming oflice, on an absurdly 
trivial point. A G.G.O- (Government General Order) to give 
efle& to certain instra&ioas of die Secretary of State had been 
drafted in the G^mmander-m-Chief's office and passed to the Mili> 
tary Department for issue in the ordinary way. Owing to faulty 
drafting the order had given rise to certain misapprehensions, and 
Lord Kitchener being absent on the frontier, a revised G.G.O. had 
been issued by the Military Member to correct the fidse impres¬ 
sion for which the original older had been responsible. In doing 
so the Military Member was ading strictly within his rights, since afl 
such orders, as Lord Cuxzon subsequently pointed out, were orders 
neither of the Commander-in-Qaief not of Army Head-quarters, 
but of the Government of India represented for military purposes 
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by the Military Member. In all cases of imporfance, Lord Curzoa 
explained, the Military Departmrjit 'tpould naturally consult either 
Army Head-quarters or the Cominandet-in-Chief himself before 
issuing an order. But to hare done so in this case would obviously 
have been absurd. This simple ezplanatioa of the ordinary prac¬ 
tice was Interpreted by Lord Kitchener as a claim on beb^ of 
the Military Department to which he was not prepared to assent 
And on the day on which he received the Viceroy’s esEplanadon he 
wrote the following reply t I do not know wh^er yotir present 
opinion as ^ted in your letter is a dual ruling in die matter. If it is 
so, 1 feel there is no course open to me but to resign my present 
command.” > Neither Lord Curaon nor his colleagues had the 
smaller wish to make a mountain out of this ridiculous molehill, 
and, rather than embark on a conttoversy over so small a matter, 
they agreed to such alterations in the existing practice as would 
meet Lord Kitchener’s wishes. 

The episode if trivial in itself was important in its results. The 
Commandec-in-Chlef had learned foom it the importance which was 
attached to his lemainiog at his polt. And when in the late sum¬ 
mer of ]po4 he had determined to force an issue on the larger 
question, he did so by proffering his resignation. It was by this 
means that he had secured a promise of enquiry ; and it was hy the 
same means that he sought, when once the enquiry had been started, 
to speed it on its way. At any rate, so certain was Mr. Brod- 
tick that nothing short of a speedy solution of foe difficulty would 
keep Lord Kitchener in India, that even before the latter had sub¬ 
mitted his own Minute to the Viceroy he telegraphed asking how 
soon the views of the Government of India on the question might 
be expected, adding in explanation of his importunity that £com 
indications that had reached him horn various quarters it appeared 
that I-otd Kitchener was becoming “increasingly restless.” All 
his communications during the next few weeks bote traces of the 
same anxiety. “ My objedt, as you know,” he wrote on January 
the 6th, “ is to keep Kitchener, but by no means to concede what is 
unreasonable; and 1 only press you on this because unless all his 
letters convey a wrong impression, he would not accept the idea 
*Lenex dated Ma; ajth. 1$^. 
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that Qo indeptadeat step was to be taken to investigaie his gQev< 
ancc before next October.” Aod again on January the lath, in 
reply to a telegram in which Lotd Curton sought to reassure him, 
*' Every mail he writes more and more forcibly on the particular 
point which you have undertaken to report on, and I doubt whether 
he will ever give you much cause for believing he is in eaine^t until 
he takes the Hep of resigning icterocably.” 

And if Lord Curzon had cause for irritation at die constant pres¬ 
sure brought to bear upon him in deference to the susceptibilities 
of the Commander-in-Chief, he had equal reason for annoyance 
at the manner in which the case was de^t with by some at least of 
the leading organs of the English press. In support of an attack 
upon the system of administration it was broadiy hinted that Lotd 
Kitchener was being thwarted in carrying the measures on which 
he was engaged for the better defence of India. 

*' If diere is any risk that Lotd Kitchener’s urgent scheme of 
defence may be vetoed or even postponed because foe Viceroy’s 
advisers decline to find the sum required or because they 
objed to it on other grounds, that danger mu2t be removed 
by foe intervention of the Home Government. As between 
Lord Kitchener and the Military Member of Council the 
nation will ptefor the deliberate and considered views of the 
former, particularly as they are understood to be endorsed 
by foe Impetial Cabinet. Mr. Btodrick has never lacked moral 
courage and we shall be surprised and disappointed if he fails 
to eo^ce the approval be has already given to the scheme, and 
10 make it known foat the Imperial Government intend foaf 
Lotd Kitchener shall be supported in carrying to a successful 
conclusion foe supremely iiDportanr task foac was encrusted 
to him by something like a nattnnfll mandate.” > 

So persistent did rumours of this become, foat in May Lotd 
Kitchmer himself agreed to an authoritative denial being issued to 
foe press— 

“His Excellency Lotd Kitchener has represented to foe 
Viceroy that he desires it to be known that the ^atements to 

of February aiad, tjo;. 
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which ciuteccy beea given thu there i$ oi been my 
disagteemeot as to die coilitary policy in general which he has 
recommended to the Govenunect of India, or diat his proposals 
fox the re-ocgani$ation and gtrengchening of the Indian army 
and the defence of India have been refused ox thwarted by the 
Government of India, ate destitute of foundation. The question 
now under ezamination with His MajeSty^s Government is 
exclusively concerned with the administrative management of 
die Indian army.” 

Lord Kitchener is endded to full credit for this generous acknow¬ 
ledgment of the support which he was receiving in the task of 
xe-ofganisiog the forces under his command. But on the admlrus- 
ttative question on which the Government of India were opposed 
to he was determined to secure the verdiA of the English 
press. And not the leaSt of Lord Curzon’s difficulties in working 
with him at this dme arose out of his colleague’s inability to appre¬ 
ciate the importance of exercising a rigorous discretion in discuss¬ 
ing, outside the Council Chamber, delicate matters which were 
f riU under the confidendal consideration of die Government. 
From the fir^l he had Med to understand the impropriety of dis¬ 
cussing matters of the kind widi die utmost freedom with Ks 
friends in England. 

** I cannot help being amused at Kitchener’s nnordaodox 
proceedings,*’ Lord George Hamilton had written before the 
Commander-in-chief had been many weeks in India. “ But 
dieie is one point on which I think he ought to be warned. 
I meet various members of the War O&ce on this Impenal 
Defence Committee, and they tell me that schemes of wide 
reform and of great alterations are bdng put forward by 
Kitchener. If so they must be in private letters to the Wat 
Office or the Commandet-in-Oiief. I think it would be well to 
warn him that although communications between die two 
Commandets-in-Chief are always recognised, any changes of 
an important charadter in foe organisation of foe Indian army 
must be referred through your Government to the India 
Office here. Otherwise we shall have a double set of com- 
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muoicAtions, which will be the soarce of great embamssmcnt 
and personal Action.*’ > 


The warning was duly conveyed and Lord Kitchener had replied 
that he would make it dear, in any future private correspondence, 
that anything he said mu^ be regarded solely as representing his 
individual opinion, to which no ofhdal sigiu£cance mult be attached. 
At dw same time, in view of bis own lack of Indian experience, he 
desired Lord Curzon to point out to the Secretary of State that when 
be felt compelled to take up a question of grave importance, such 
as the organisation of the Military Department, which he fully 
realised might involve the possibdity of his own resignation, it 
would be somewhat hard on him if he were debarred seeking the 

advice and assistance of the officer in England who had had a longer 
experience in India and was in closet touch with the Government 
at home than any other. Lord Curzon did not dispute the rwson- 
ableoess of this concendon; and had Lord Kitchener been content 
to reltrid his discussion of confidential matters to purely personal 
and private communications herween himself and Lord Roberts, 
Lord Curzon would have bad little reason to complain. 

In 1905, however, Lord Kitchener abandoned the restrictions 
upon his private correspondence which he bad accepted in 1903. 
And as ^ days wore on and the controversy moved ste&^y 
towards a crisis, Lord Curzon found himself seriously embarrassed 
not only by macters which were the subject of discussion behind 
the closed doors of the Council Chamber becoming public property, 
but sdJl more by the communication to persons In England of docu¬ 
ments bearing on the case, of the contents of which he himself was 
kept in ignorance. Before even Loxd Kitchener’s proposals had 
been submitted to the Government of India for their consideration. 
Lord Curzon learned tiiat they had been communicated by the Com- 
mandet-in-Quef to a number of senior officers under his command 
for thdr opinion; and on Lord Kitchenet expressing surprise at 
exception hemg taken to his aftion, Lord Curzon endeavoured 
once more to make dear to him the universally accepted conven¬ 
tions in such matters— 

’LetKf dflttd Apm 24t^i rpoj* 
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'*I thick, since you ask me, that your sefercace to the 
Lieutenant Generals was kteguiar, Aough I am sure that you 
never meant if in Aat light. I will explain what I mean. The 
^eShon of the future military administration in India has not 
been referred to you individualiy, but to the Government of 
India as a whole, and you and Elies have been asked for your 
opinion about it as Members of that Government. According 
to out invariable procedure riac ejne^oa, while being so dis¬ 
cussed, is private to the Government and outside authorities 
cannot be consulted without the consent of Government. For 
instance, I, as Viceroy, should not and could not consult the 
Heads of Local Governments on the subjed: without reference 
to Council, nor would it have been proper for EUes, without 
authority, to have made a refetence to any military authorities.’^ 

He added that he could not himself sec what the Generals could 
have to say about the matcec, at the stage which it had so &r reached, 
for, far from b^g a purely military cutter. It was a conldtutional 
que^on afiefting the Itru^ure of the Government. Since, however, 
the opinions of these ofHcers had already been invited, he assumed 
that they would be communicated to him as soon as they were 
received. * 

It is difficult to understand why Lord Kitchener should have 
objedled to furnishing the Viceroy widi the opinions which he 
received. The reason which he gave, namely, that the officers had 
been consulted “quite privately’' and that their opinions were 
intended for hims ^f alone, can scarcely be held to have been a 
valid one, in view of the use to which they were subsequently put. 
For in the long and detailed entidsm of the Minutes of ^r Edmund 
EUes and the Viceroy, to which reference has been made in the pre¬ 
ceding chapter, forwarded by Lord Kitchener to an officer in Lon¬ 
don on March the 8th—two days actuaUy before he had sat glum 
and silent at the historic meeting of Council on Match the loth— 
for the purpose, as he explained, of providing answers to the argu¬ 
ments in the Minutes, the opinions of all the Generals consulted 
were set forth. Lord Cuiaon would have had suffident reason to 

'L^etten freo I.ord Cuffioa to Lcrf Kitebeoer, jAnauwj $ jft ttd FebmArf lit, 1995. 
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compUin had the document enjoyed even a resttided dreukdoa 
in England. This tras, however, very far from being die case. 
For while the papers forwarded by the Government of India with 
their Despatch of March the 2 jid were still under the consideiadoa 
of the Government at home, articles appeared in various newspapers 
which could only have been written by persons who were famliiii 
with these documents, and amoog^ these a strongly worded indict- 
meat of the system by a military wucet, who set out to prove to the 
British public that the so-called dual control of military matters in 
India constituted a grave public danger, tbatitwasdtnomcid iy aJaojt 
every soUstr hdiing a aetivt command in India, and that unless It 
was speedily changed ^ army was doomed to ignominious disaster 
at the first touch of serious war. Though this can have been appa¬ 
rent to few of those who read the article, it was chiefly lemarlable 
for the extent to which there were incorporated in it not merely the 
ipHssima verha of the lieutenant Generals whose opinions had been 
withheld from the Viceroy, but whole sentences culled from (he 
detailed reply—also withheld from Lord Curzon—which Lord 
Kitchenet had drawn up to the Minutes of Sit Edmund Elies and 
the Viceroy. 

While Lord Cuizon was aware, from his correspondence with 
Lord Kitchener, how small was the Importance which he attached 
to (he accepted canons In matters of this band, It was not ontil 
a somewhat later date that he became aware of the full oatute and 
extent of the efibrts which had been made to influence both the 
Government and the British public behind his back. When, 
during the surunei months, successive mails from England brought 
a series of obviously inspired newspaper articles, his indigoacion 
knew no bounds. From camp under the deodars of Naldera he 
wrote one Sunday in June to Lady Curzon endosiog the offend ing 
wtidngs. Was it possible, he asked, for any human being to argue 
that the writer had not been supplied with the whole of the coo£- 
denctal papers “ How one sickens of all underhand game.** 
Small woo der if he became bitter. 

But until he cealised the impossibility of attempting any longer 
to do so, he made strenuous en^vours to exclude all personal con¬ 
siderations from the controver s y. On January the a i SI he wrote 
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that he had juit driven Lord Kitchener up to Stay with him at 
Batfackpote. “ He seems in very good spirits,’' he observed, “ but 
is really a Straff creature. For on Friday he insisted upon taking 
one of his small anti-EUcs cases to Council. It was quite trivial and 
Kitchener had no sort of case. He got angry and rather loit his head 
acid Couadl were unanimous against him. \^y he will incur these 
petty tebufe I cannot imagine.” A fortnight later he made a further 
reference to the military controversy—*' Then there is this odious 
fd&ion between Kitchener and Biles, which he is now pursuing with 
relentless animosity, Peking at absolutely nothing, and which mult 
end either in the Military Department and Elies being absolutely 
destroyed or in Kitchener leaving India. I am bent on not quarrel¬ 
ing with Kitchener personally, and so hi we have not had one 
unpleasant word. But it is exceedingly difficult, for he is moving 
heaven and earth to gain his ends.... if you were here you might 
be able to exercise some induence over thi^ wayward and impossible 
man.” And a week later again—** I have written my Minute on 
Kitchener’s proposals. I disagree with them ahogethcr, as he knew 
that I should do. I regard them as a positive menace to the State. 
He proposes to set up the Commandei-in-Chjef as an absolute 
military autocrat In onx administration. ... I hope diat the rela¬ 
tions between us may not be aBeded. $o hi they axe undiltutbed 
and he is dining here to-night.” * 

It has seemed necessary to explain this aspedt of the matter, be¬ 
cause there was a disposition in some quartets to attribute the 
bitterness of the controversy and of its aRermath to an intolerant 
and vindictive attitude on the part of the Viceroy. That many of 
Lord Curzon's communications were characterised by considerable 
asperity of language is undoubtedly the case ; but his attitude in thk 
tesped cannot be fairly judged except in light of die nature and 
extent of the provocation which he received. 

It is now necessary to return to the narrative of events subsequent 
to the fateful meeting of the Viceroy’s Council on March the loth. 
Diltrafted as Lord Curzon had been by incessant enquiries from 
Whitehall, while the question at issue was under the consideration 
of his Govemmenc, he was even more disturbed by the ominous 

'Letter w Lady Curoq. 
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szknce which fell upofl the India Office afcet the issue by the Goyem> 
meat of India of theit Despatch. Oft May the z Sch he commented 
pointedly on the lack of news from London in a letter to the 
Secfctaiy of State— 

As you do not seem to cate to discuss in out correspon¬ 
dence the larger que^ons under exammadon between us—for 
instance you ha^e nevet said one word about the military admini* 
smilon qneSdoD, diough it is eight weeks to-day since we 
sent it off although I have wdtten to you about it re¬ 
peatedly wid) the utmost fullness and conffdence—and as I 
have nothing to say about the smaller questions 1 will not 
trouble you this week/* 

Mt. Btodrick retorted that he had merely acknowledged the Des¬ 
patch of March the ajtd because he fell so relufhmt to embark on 
any controversial topic which he could avoid, If the Viceroy wished 
for his petsonal views on die queition» he would gladly give them ; 
but as be feared diat nothing that he could say would in any way 
modify the Viceroy's opinion, he would prefer to confine himself to 
communicating the conclusions of Government when they had been 
reached. 

** Do not think that the above 1$ written from any desire to 
n^e our relations more Stilted and nffir.ial ; but 1 have realised 
lately how impossible you find it after six or seven years 
experience to regard it as possible that I should be able to 
sway your view, and we have never had a common ground on 
this. You think me wholly lacking in Indian experience, 
whereas having spent nearly fifteen years dealing dircfUy 
with soldiers, 1 feel to have a claim to a greater knowledge of 
thdi idios^ctasles in adminiftxatioa diao any civilian now in 
political life. And I have felt it very useless to write where I 
could not convince.” 

AU pretence of cordiality had, indeed, disappeared from a cotres- 
pondence which spoke eloquently of ^yed nerves at both ends of 
the line. Lord Curzoa wrote that he often wondered if ic was the 
secret desire of the Sectetary of State and his advisers to chive him 
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to reugo aod Mr. Bcodfick spoke bitterl 7 of a tone of denuodatioii 
in the Viceroy's letters which made their weekly receipt ** a positive 
pain." As between them matters had passed beyond the possibility 
of accommodaGOQ) neither was any longer capable of appreciacicg 
the difficulties or the point of view of the other. Anxiety and worry 
were preying sorely on Lord Curzon's health. “1 am getting physi¬ 
cally very weary," he wrote on May the 9 th, **not havmg the health 
that 1 had and feeling a Strain which I truly believe exceeds many 
times that of any other administrative office in the world. I shall 
be glad of a rest.” > And again at a later date —1 have had and am 
Still having a very troubled summer. I have been almoft incessantly 
ill, and the way in which I have been worried over this military affair 
has been well aigb Incredible.... lam longing to get away &om a 
burden which has long been dista^tefol” » And it is easy to under¬ 
stand that physical suffering did not make it easier for him to take a 
dispassionate view of the Cabinet’s dedsioc. At any rate when the 
Despatch of May the ^ lit reached India, he read into what he re¬ 
garded as the peremptory orders of the Secretary of Slate overruling 
a powerfully argued and all but unanimous representation by the 
Government of India, a thinly veiled attack upon himself; and from 
that day he ceased all personal correspondence with him. 

The Despatch, it muit be admitted, was coudied in language 
which was little calculated to pout oil on troubled waters. It bore 
traces of the surprising haite with which, considering the importance 
of the subjefi—^lill more that it was one on which the advice of the 
Government of India was being set aside—it had been drawn up. 
The Committee had only report on Friday, May the 26 th. Between 
that date and the folIovTii^ Wednesday die Despatch was drafted, 
submitted to the Cabinet, approved by them and issued. In India its 
tone excited universal comment. Nor did it pass unnoticed in 
England, even in quarters where Lord Kitchener’s views wc« 
generally supported- The Times commented pointedly on the 
tendency whidi Mr. Biodiick had more than once displayed to treat 
rile Indian Government and the distinguished Statesman at its head 
with less consideration than had usually been shown by those who 

*L6n&t te Sir C. N. BUot. 
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hftd held the office of Seczetazy of State for lodia. And it asserted 
that even those in India who agreed with Lord Kitchener, rather 
than with Lord Curzon, on the merits of the que^oo on which 
they were divided were at one with his supporters in regarding the 
tone of the Despatch as “ unnecessarily harsh.”» It was charadtetised 
by Lord Rlpon in the House of X^rds as the greatelt rebuff adminis¬ 
tered to any Government of India since the days of Lord EUen- 
borough’s ^mous Despatch to Lord Canning about the af&irs of 
Oude, and one which was framed in language in which no Viceroy 
of India ought to be addressed. 

It is not to be supposed that Mr. Brodrick imagined for a moment 
that he was penning a Despatch which was declined to humiliate 
the Viceroy in the eyes of India and the world. It is much more likely 
that the driving force behind his pen was a desperate determination 
to leave no door open to further discussion, which he realised could 
only prolong a bitter and unprofitable controversy. The moment 
had come, as Lord Lansdowne observed in the House of Lords on 
August the when a decision was urgerjtly called for. 

But if it is easy at this distance of time fbr anyone who was not 
direfUy involved in the controversy to perceive this, it is equally 
easy to undet^nd how impossible it mu^ have been for Lord 
Curzon to do so at the time. He believed—and in India, at any rate, 
his belief was widely shared—chat he and his Government had been 
treated with a lack of consideration unparalleled in the annals of 
British India since ihe Dependency come under the dire£^ 
administration of die Crown. And he protested indignantly 
against such treatment. It would be a deplorable dung, he de¬ 
clared, in a letter to the Feme Minister, if it became common for 
the Home Government “to address the Indian Government in 
tones of incivility or depreciation $till more to parade an undis¬ 
guised indifference to their views,” He reminded him that the 
Government of India was endowed confticutionally with great and 
remarkable powers. Its subordination to Parliament, to die Govem- 
ment, to the Crown were not denied. “ But habitually to ignore its 
advice, publicly and curtly to overrule it and to treat it as of no 
account,” was a grave mistake. " You cannot weaken the inStcu* 
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meats of your rule in India without readiag on the rule itself.” In 
matters of Imperial concern they seen their unanimous ^iews 
treated as of equally little moment in respeft of Tibet and Afghanis¬ 
tan ; and the same thing might be said of many matters of smaller 
consequence. “But even more unfortunate in its public conse¬ 
quences is the practice with which we have for the fird time become 
familiar since the present Secretary of State assumed o 0 ice of 
openly publishing oiHcial rebukes or censures upon the Government, 
which are thereupon taken up and discussed in this country from 
one end to another. . . . My time is drawing to an and t his 
policy of public humiliation cannot a£Ie£i me much longer. But it is 
my duty to represent to you that it is doing incalculable harm, and 
that ic is lowering the dignity and impairing the inHuence of your 
representatives in this country.”^ 

Two incidents added to Lord Curzon’s bitterness and sense of 
injury. On July die 18th, following a ^temenl made by Mr. Btod- 
rick in the House of Commons the day before, he addressed a 
meeting of die Legislative Council for the purpose of explaining the 
nature of the modiheations of the scheme for which his Govermnent 
had asked. His speech was regarded in India as a simple explanation 
of the terms of the agreement which had been reached. It was 
desedbed in the columns of the Indian press the following day as 
** a regained and almost colourless statement,” « setting forth with 
commendable lucidity the modifications of Mr. Broddek’s scheme 
which the Ckbinet had accepted. The wdter added that Lord 
Cui2on was “ Studiously moderate ” in the handling of this thorny 
que^n, and rejoiced that the controversy which had adsen had 
been so far sads&dorily settled that there were to be no resignations. 

Lord Cuf2on*s surprise and indignation were, consequently, 
profound when following a que^on in the House of Commons 
in which Sir Henry Fowler referred to the speech as “ a severe and 
of fen sive criticism of the decision of the Government,’ * he received a 
curt telegram from the Secretary of State, requesting him to cable 
home the full text of his speech so fat as It related to army adminiitra- 
tion. There was only one brief passage in die speech which could 
reasonably be held to con^tute a criticism and which, if tom B;om 
>Len« 10 (bePdiBCMilliner, July i^cb, 19CJ. Tam 
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its context, might hare given rise to a false icipteasion of the 
general tenour of the Addros. It xvas Lord Cunon’s misfortune that 
it was prcdscly these sentences which were ertra&ed &ocQ the speed) 
and cabled to the press in England^ 

“ Whether die system thus modified will be in any way 
snperiot to that with which we have hitherto been ^miliar, or 
whether it will possess any permanent vitality the future alone 
will show. We have seen so many schemes of military organisa¬ 
tion rise and &U is recent years that prophecy is dangerous. 
The new scheme is not of out creation. All that we have 
been in a position to do is to efied the removal of some of Its 
mo£t apparent anomalies and to place its vacious parts in more 
scientific relation to each other. We have converted the posi¬ 
tion of the Military Supply Member into one of greater efficacy 
and uciliry. We have very considerably fUengthened the 
guarantees for dvil supervision and control. In the la^ resort 
1 expeffc d)at the new system like the old will depend in the main 
upon the personal equation for its success or failure.** 

Thar this should have been described firSt as ofiensive ” and 
later, when this epithet was withdrawn by Sir Henry Powler, as 
*'uDconititutional cridcism,” only shows how diltorted were the 
glasses through which the controversy was viewed by some at leafl 
of those who took an intelligent intereA in it in England. The soli¬ 
tary sentence in the speech to which exception might reasonably 
have been taken was one in which Lord Curzon recall^ the sequence 
of events leading up to the agreement which had now been reached^ 

“ Upon receipt of diis Despatch,” i.e., the Despatch of May 
the jjSt,'' the Government of India learned to their regret that 
the advice which they had all but unanimously tendered to His 
Maje^s Government had not been so fortunate as to meet 
with the acceptance of the latter. They were mStru^d to 
introduce widiout delay a form of military admin iftradon of 
which they learned only for die firit time in die Despatch of 
the Secretary of State, and diey may be pardoned if they were 
somewhat Purposed at the ia which it was thought 

necessary to convey these orders.” 
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Though the tone of the Despatch had been the subjeA of 
vzoivetsal comment in the press throughout India, it may be 
conceded that this ia^ sentence might Tcdth advantage have been 
omitted. 

Even after Lord Curzoa’s resignation, he was the of a 

misunderstanding which injured him further in the eyes of the 
public in England On August the loth after Lord Kifienci had 
submitted his detailed proposals for giving effeft to the new scheme, 
the Viceroy telegraphed a summary of them to the Secretary of 
State, together with his opinion that under them the Military 
Supply Member would not have two hours work a day, and chat in 
such circumstances the creation of die poll would involve an un¬ 
pardonable waite of public money. Lord Kitchener on seeing the 
summary repudiated the interpretation placed by Lord Curzon on 
his proposals and drafted a Memorandum ciitidsiag in detail the 
Viceroy^s version of them. This in its turn drew ftom Lord Cuczon 
a further Statement, substantiating in every particular his previous 
summary. Since the telegram of August the loth was about to be 
published in connection with Lord Curaon^s resignation. Lord 
Kitchener demanded the publication of his Memorandum. Locd 
Curzon warned him that if his Memorandum was published he would 
be compelled to issue witii it his own rejoinder; and on public 
grounds he deprecated the publication of papers which mu^ give 
to the controversy the appearance of an actimonious personal 
wrangle. lord Kitchener insisted, and in face of bis insi^ence the 
Secietaiy of State, though advised by Lord Cuczon of the undesira* 
bUicy on public grounds of proceeding further with the matter, felt 
obliged to authorise their publicatioxL 

The immediate result was an attack upon the Viceroy for tiie 
publication, from motives presumed to be those of revenge, of a 
polemical vifrory—for so it was generally tegarded—over the 
Commander-in-Oiief. Opinion in England was reflected in the 
comment of Tbt Times that “this lamentable spcfracle ought to 
have been impossible,’* and that, if the publication of Lord Kitche¬ 
ner’s Memorandum ought not to have been asked for and ought not 
to have been allowed, the publicatioii of I-ord Curzon’s rejoinder 
was “ an offence against the public intcreft little, if at all, less 
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serious.’' ‘ And fo the blow infli^d upon him by unmerited public 
condemnatiOA ^as added that of the equally undeserved reptoaches 
of his fiends. In Tie« of the £i£t that he had all along pointed out 
the o 1 :^eAions to publicadon, Lord Curzon asked that it might 
be authodtaUTely made known that publication of the offending 
documents had been sanfhoned at Lotd Kitchener’s reque^ and 
not his own. Mr. Biodiick, while averse to withholding publicadon 
of anything which the Viceioy considered necessary for his Justifi¬ 
cation, was fearful lest further public references to the matter should 
lead to renewed recriminations ; and on these grounds hoped that 
Lord Curzon would be content to let the matter reft. With 
episode the controversy may be said to have come to a dose. 

What then mu 5 l be the vetdift of history on the personal aspeft 
of the case ? With no desire to minimise Lord Oarzon’s own coa- 
tiibutions to the difficukies of the situation—his pioud and rebel¬ 
lious spirit, his intolerance of opposition, his uncompromising 
refusal to contemplate any substantial change in the system in which 
he believed, the asperity of his language in his communications with 
the Sectctary of State, heightened no doubt by almo^ constant 
physical sudering—it still seems impossible to draw from the narra¬ 
tive which these pages have set forth any other conclusion than that 
Lord Curzon was the victim of a fate which was altogether un¬ 
deserved. If, as appears to be the case, Mr. Bxodrick and the 
P rime Minister had made up their minds in the autumn of 1504 that 
with Lord Kitchener insistent some change on the lines which he 
desired was essential, whatever the views of the Indian Govern¬ 
ment might be, Lord Qirzon ought never, surely, to have been 
pemutted to return to India. In the case of Afghanistan and 
Tibet he had already shown how impossible it had become for him 
to give a willing assent to the Government’s policy; and it must, 
surely, have been apparent that any ezpedatioa that he would 
acquiesce in a further overruling of his views on a question of 
crucial importance, aflefting the Government of India itself, was 
dooroed to disappoloment. That he had failed to make his own 
position in the marter plain from the moment when it was firft 
broached to him by the Fame Minister is scarcely to be believed. 

*T 6 t Tima of 
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THE BITTERNESS OF DEFEAT 
On the very afternoon on which the question had firfi been dis¬ 
cussed he had sat down and wditca Lord AmpthiU an accovint of 
what bad passed— 

“ This afternoon we had a private conference for two hours 
in the Prime Mini^r's room in which he and Btodrick argued 
fttongly for die abolition of die Military Department and the 
concentration of all military power in the of a single 
Department under the Commander-m-Cluef. They desired me 
to institute a Commission to enquire into Military Administra¬ 
tion in India. 1 absolutely declined. I said if they wanted this 
to be done it mu^ be undertaken cot by me but by my succes¬ 
sor. ... I was quite ready to acc^t the decision of the Govern¬ 
ment of India about Supply and Transport, if atrived at in my 
absence, whichever way it went. But I saw no reason for des¬ 
troying the whole syliem to please K. or any one else. Lord 
Robem on the whole supported me, and the tesulc is that 
nothing will be done.” 

It may be argued that Lord Gmon’s willingness to return after 
realising diat an enquiry of some sort was to be held, knowing, 
as he did, the views of the Secretary of State and the Prime Minister, 
if not of the other members of the Cabinet, implied a readiness on 
his part to accept any decision at which they might arrive. It is 
true that he returned to India with the knowledge that a severe 
struggle lay before him; but he faced it in the confident belief that 
on such an issue no Cabinet would overrule an all but united 
Government of India. And when he found, as he expe^ed, that, 
with the solitary exception of the Commander-in-Chief, his Govern¬ 
ment wete unanimous on the question, he made it unmistakably 
cleat in a letter to the Prime Miirister, that, in the event of the deci¬ 
sion going again^ them, he would find it impossible to accept so 
striking a proof of want of confidence in the Government of which 
he had been the Head for die past six years. * 

And if thete be those who would condemn him for his unaccom- 
modating and provocative attitude towards the Government which 
he served, let them pause, before judging him, to weigh the piovo- 

•Letter dated March jotia. 1905. 
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cation which he himself leceived. It is to afford them materisd 
for doing so, and certainly with no desire to fan into flame the 
embers of a painful controversy, that I have lifted the veil a little 
on those aspects of it whidi remained hidden at the time. For it 
has sometimes been assumed that because on many of the points 
touched on in this narrative Lord Curzon remained silent after his 
return to England, he had no case to submit to the verdift of the 
public- Enough has been written here to show that this was very 
hx from being the case. In the firft heat of his resentment and 
indignation he had thoughts of making pubUc the whole inner 
history of the case. But from more than one quartet he received 
friendly counsel againit renewing the controversy, and in particular 
from the Sovereign, to whose wishes he always bowed. 

“Though I deeply regret that you were unable to be in 
accord with views expressed by my Government ac home, I 
oonot but hope that on your return you may consider it 
advisable in tht intercuts of the British Empire at large, and 
especially as regards India, not to enter into any further coo> 
troversy regarding the difierent issues with my Government 
which compelled you to resign.’* * 

Let him be given the credit to which be is entitled for subordinat¬ 
ing all person^ considerations to the public good. The decision 
was not an easy one, for the iron had entered deeply into his soul 
and the bitterness of it he carried with him to the grave. Twenty 
years afterwards he wrote of the story of the Viceroys as one not 
merely of service or of splendour, but of self-sacrifice and even 
suffering, not merely of honour and recognition, but sometimes of 
flagrant ingratitude and stark injustice. “ I use tiiese words/’ he 
added, “ not in any spirit of reproach, but because I think it is only 
figh t tiiat my countrymen at home should know the conditions in 
which tiieit principal servants abroad have frequently been called 
upon to aft, and should make some endeavour to realise the senti¬ 
ments of the outwardly applauded but as often secretly harassed or 
overridden man on the spot.”* 

^Letteifirom Kiog Edvtxd, Septeubu tjtb, 1905. 

*** Briiitb Govcrame&t ia Vol. Q. 
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CHAPTER XXXI 


RETROSPECT 
1895—1^; 

Lord Coreon's Vicetoyalty left India a little breathless. So long 
as his volcanic energf was being given free rein, there was little 
time to pause and take ^ck of what was being done. Everyone 
concerned was kept fer too busy in the doing of it, while those who 
were in a position to look on were bewildered by die rapidity with 
which they were invited to pass from the contemplation of one 
reform to a consideration of the nest. 

His vivid peisonaliry in^ressed itself on all who came in contad 
with him. One who happened to be serving In Calcutta during a 
part of his Viceroyalty once said to me—“When you entered 
a crowded room you not only at once became aware of Lord 
Cur2on*s presence there, but you knew instinctively the ezaft 
part of the room in which he happened to be/* He made himself 
felt by odiers because he lived life so abundantly himself. Work in 
India in frie higher office open to a servant of die Crown—the 
dream of bis childhood, as he himself confessed, die folfrlled ambi¬ 
tion of his manhood, his higher conception of duty to the State—- 
served as a grindstone on which his emotions, always acute, were 
constantly being sharpened to a tine point. It was in India that he 
tasted with palate toned up to die highest pitch of sensibility, both 
the intoxicating flavour d the wine of victory and the binemess 
of deep draughts from the cup of defeat. How vividly he e^*ec- 
enced the joy of success was apparent from die note of elation that 
rang through so many of his speeches ; how deeply the corroding 
add of suffoting and despair ate into the Abm of his being was 
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demonstrated when be wrote of India many years later, that over 
the Viceregal throne there hung “ not only a canopy of broidcred 
gold but a mist of human tears,” and of the task of government 
that ^ it was not a pastime, but an ordeal; not a pageant alone, but 
as often a pain.” * 

The view which he took of his cask as Viceroy was charafleiised 
throughout by a comprehensive thoroughness. Ide paid the same 
Qunute attention to detail in small things as in great. His exal ted 
conceptioii of the dignity of his office led him to attach full import¬ 
ance to his social obligations and to the ceremonial observances 
appestalning to the poft. And notliing caused him greater annoy¬ 
ance than a display of inditTcrence towards such matters on the part 
of those who, equally with himself, held offices which demanded 
the maintenance an adequate standard. He insisted on the Mem¬ 
bers of Council beeping house and entertaining, and on all offidals 
conformiog to the rules laid down for their guidance in matters 
of ceremonial etiquette. No detail escaped his notice, and defi¬ 
ciencies in the wacdcobes of certsun senior offidals, that h.td long 
passed wifoout comment, had speedily to be made good. *' The 
uniform of a Member of Council,” he wrote, “ is fixed by the Lord 
Chamberlain’s Regulations issued at home ”; and he could see no 
reason why senior offidals, who for years had shirked the knee 
breeches and Stockings which the Lord Chamberlain decreed, should 
any longer take refuge “ in the less dangeious but irregular trouser.” 
If they ^d not set an example at die top of the scale, how, he asked, 
could they expeft their subordinates to conform lower down ? 

It was all part and parcel of his avowed intention of breathing 
new life into a system which showed unmistakable signs of bemg 
run down. Yet, whatever else he was, he was certainly no mere 
figurehead and for all his Oaental love of pomp and ceremony and 
his dramatic sense of the importance of display, he spent by hr the 
greater part of his time in India with his coat off and his sleeves 
rolled up, in personal control of die administrative machine. His 
touch was felt in the moft distant comers of the territory over which 
he held sway. He was not satisfied with the regular official com¬ 
munications which passed along the ordinary channels between the 

•*' British Govemroect in Indii.” Vol. U. 
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Local Adnunifttataons and the Central Govemnient^ and he iasifted 
on the Governors and lieutenaat-Govemora of Provinces and the 
Residents at die Courts of Native States corresponding with him 
direct. Any disinclination on the pare of such officials to add private 
letters to thek official communications exasperated him, and led in 
mow than one case to marked exhibicioas of Viceregal displeasure. 

His relations with his colleagues g<id subordinates were not always 
happy. A reputation for satire, not wholly undeserved, tended to 
keep persons who did not know him well uneasily aloof. Lord 
George ftoxilcon, moit courteous of men, sought to warn him of 
the folly of giving unnecessary offence. “ Try and suffer fools more 
gladly/’ he urged him; ** they con^tute the majonty of mankind... 
Cases have come to my notice where persons have been deeply 
wounded and gone ffrom you full of resentment in consequence of 
some incautious joke or verbal rebuke which they thought was 
harshly administered.” But behind the dignified countenance of the 
Viceroy Still lurked the spirit of the incorrigible boy. “lam quite 
certain no Viceroy ought ever to indulge in chaff or in a joke,” he 
gravely replied; “ and I have no doubt that my propensity to both 
forms of recreation (in a life of excessive tedium and burden) is a 
snare. No one uodecltood Abraham lincoln’s jokes and Itories 
while he was living | but I observe that they ca^ rather a halo round 
his temples now that he is gone.” And no advice, however sound be 
himself knew it to be, could ever reStr^ hfm &om plying a satirical 
pen. “A. is a very curious creatare,” he wrote on one occasion, 
** exceedingly vain, rather bombastic and consumed with the idea 
wherever he be that the hub of the universe is not for di^ant ” j 
and again, “ 1 never in my life saw two men quite like them. Their 
conversatioa is like a oorth-caftefly gale, and for a time you are blown 
completely off your feet,” It may safely be averted that the one 
feeling which never aroused in those with whom he came in 
contact was that of indifference. He affefied different persons in 
very different ways. There were some men in whom he aroused 
feelings of real affefHon; there were others in whom he excited 
emotions very much the reverse. By the majority of those who 
served under in he was regarded less with feelings of 
affeftioo than of admiration and respeft. 
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He was escrcmcly jealous of his own prerogatjyes, and fiercely 
resented any undue assumption o£ independence on the part of 
those who were technically subordinate to him. Hence his extra¬ 
ordinary attempt to reduce the Presidencies of Madras and Bombay 
—“Aose pifturesquc excrescences on the surface of the moll 
speciaJised Service in the world—to the Itatus of Lieutenant- 
Gcvcraorships. “ Oh I these Govemors, these Governors I’* he 
once exclaimed, “ with their susceptibilities and the influence 
of their surroundings, they are a queer tandem to drive. Even the 
belt of them turn round in their traces, look at you and ask what the 

d- 1 you mean And if he held Itroag views as to the cortt£k 

attitude of individual officials towards himself, he had equally 
definite ideas on the subjefb of the defetence which was due 
from Local AdminiHrations to the Central Government. He men¬ 
tioned to the Secrccary of State a case in which he had given die 
Head of a Provincial Government the opportunity of withdrawing 
** a very improper letter which hh Government had addressed to 
us,'* The offer had not been weU received. “lam sorry to say,’* 
Lord Curxon proceeded, “ he replied in the spirit and tone of a 
petulant school-boy. He assumed full responsibility for every word 
and every line, and added €bat of course if 1 laid down that Local 
Governments were never to disagree with the Government of 
India, or to criddse the a&on of the latter, he would issue orders to 
that effed. Really this Is too puerile.” Such incidents showed that 
Lord Curzon’s sense of humour—g rea t though it undoubtedly was 
—was not without its limitations. For it may be confidently asserted 
that no one would have been mote altocdshed or more indignant 
than the Viceroy himself, bad Lord George Hamilton hinted—as, 
pondering upon certain poignant memories of his own relations 
\7ith h^m he might have done—that examples of very similar con- 
dud might have been brought to his notice with the aid of a loirzor. 

But such dungs were tbe outcome of temperament and were mete 
excrescences on the surface of a Viceroyalty which was great in the 
manner of its discharge, greater Hill in the measure of its fruitfulness, 
greatest of all in the high conception of duty by which it was In¬ 
spired. 

For the extent of the legislative and adminiltracive achievements of 
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Ws term of office Lord Curzon himself deserves the credit. Here, 
as elsewhere, the “ middle<lass method,** of which he so often 
boa^d, Stood him in good Stead. For it must be dear to all who 
have followed the Story of his adminiftradon unfolded in these 
pages, that if he governed with imperious, and even, as some 
thought, with ruthless energy, he did so also on a carefully thought 
out plan. In every Department of Adminjftration it was his ambition 
to formulate a policy not based on a priori reasoning, 5 hU less on 
personal prediledbon, but on a broad foundation of ascertained 
In all ioipottant matters the invariable preliminary to die 
framing of a policy was the careful examination of all the ascertainable 
data, by bodies of men selefied for their qualifications for collefUng, 
collating and drawing deduftions from the fa£^. Throughout the 
period of Lord Curzon*5 Viccroyalty there was scarcdy a day when 
some Commission was not sitting, or some expert was not at work 
cohering, sifting and generally preparing material for the.admickis- 
tradve or legislative mfil. 

Lord Curzon's energy, and driving force are, indeed, proverbial; 
and it might with justice have been s$ud of him, as Lord Rosebery 
said of Napoleon, that in ail the offices of State he knew every¬ 
thing, guided everything, Inspired everything,** and that *liis inex¬ 
haustible memory made him familiar with all the men and all the 
details as well as with ail the machinery of Government.** Lord 
Morley did afhially say of him, not without reason, that England 
had never sent to India a Viceroy his superior if, indeed, his equal 
in force of mind, in unsparing remorseless industry, in passionate 
devoted interest in all that concerned the wellbeing of India. ‘ 
It U sometimes asked how it was that Lord Curzon, with all his 
genius for administration and the varied powers which compelled 
universal admiration, failed altogether to appreciate the signi¬ 
ficance of—still mote to sympathise with—the rapid growth of 
national self-consciousness which, especially in Bengal, was taking 
place before his eyes ? The anrwet is undoubtedly to be found in the 
deep-rooted convidlions* which he entertained as to the nature of 
Great Britain’s task in India. He was not one of those who held 
that Ia<ha had been won by the swoid and mu^ be held by the 
*Io ft speeeh oe Pebroar; ftjtd. 1909. 
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sword. But he was moft emphatically amongst those who beUerred 
that the deetinies of the Indian peoples had been entrusted by Pro¬ 
vidence to British keeping. “ To me/* he declared when speaking 
of British rule in India at the Guildhall in the stunmet of 1904,it 
is the greater thing that the English people have done or are doing 
now; it is the highest touchstone of national duty.** 

Few, perhaps, would have regarded Lord Curzon as a particu¬ 
larly religious man; and in the matter of theological dogma 
or of the outward forms of church praflice he was not, 
“ They tell me,” wrote a friend, some time aRer he left Oxford, “that 
your old church going habits have broken down and that you have 
put away religion ? Is this so ? If so, why ?’* But deep down below 
the cultured and sophisticated surface of the man burned a simple 
and very real religious &ith—instinctive, rather than based on any 
process of reasoned thought, and almolt childlike in its unques¬ 
tioning acceptance of the presence, behind the chequered scroll of 
human history, of divine and beneScent purpose. It vm no mere 
coinddence that he should have remarked to a friend in India, 
in words almolt identical with those which he bad employed when 
making a similar confession to a friend at Oxford twenty years 
before, that he never embarked on any undertaking, however 
trivial, mchout resorting to prayer. He never doubted, therefore, 
that behind the achievements of his fellow countrymen in India 
was the invisible hand of God. 

“ If I thought it were aU for nothing,** he exclaimed when 
addressing a gathering of his own people in Calcutta, and that 
you and I, English!^ and Scotchmen and Irishmen in ^s 
country, were simply writing inscriptions on the sand to be 
washed out by the next tide 5 if I felt that we were not working 
here for the good of India in obedience to a higher law and a 
nobler aim, then 1 would see die link that holds England and 
India together severed without a sigh. But it is because I 
believe in the future of this country and the capadcy of our 
own mce to guide It to goals that it has never hitherto attained, 
that 1 keep courage and press forward.** < 

(Sy«eelifttAb«oquecQfibeCbambefafCoiiuneru, FebruAiy tztls 190) 
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In such a view of India these was no room for an Indian Intelli¬ 
gentsia aspiring to lead and speak fot the masses; and in so &r as 
the Indian educated classes claimed to be the prophets of what 
they themselves spoke of as " the new Nationalism ** which was 
stirring in the land, he simply brushed them aside. The India 
which he pifhued to himself was a land of vast spaces peopled by a 
patient and prinutivc peasantry, content to raise their crops and 
rear their cattle and to leave all other things to the superior and» 
on the whole, beneficent Power to whom chance or Providence 
had entrusted them. This is dear from his own admission fre¬ 
quently made. Amid the numerous races and creeds of whom 
India is composed,*’ he declared in the course of his farewell speech 
at the Bycvdla club in Bombay, ** while I have sought to tmder- 
stand the needs and to espouse the interests of eacb—my eye has 
always tested on a larger canvass, crowded with untold numbers, 
the real people of India, as disrinfl from any class or section.” He 
was sometimes assailed with doubts and questionings, puzzled by 
the tremendous mystery of it all—'' Your public men in England,” 
he told his audience at the Guildhall, “ have not before them the 
haunting question which is always before us in India, like a riddle 
of the Sphinx—what is in the heart of all these sombre millions, 
whither are we leading them, what is it all to come to, what is the 
goal ?” Yet after all what need to ask ? 

The ball no question makes of Ayes and Noes, 

But right or left as strikes the Player goes ; 

And He that toss’d thee down into the Field, 

He knows about it all—He knows—He knows 1 ” 

And ^m idle speculation Lord Carzon turned with renewed 
vigour to the task in hand—that of securing justice for, and some 
amelioration of the lot of, the Indian peasant. If the administrator 
could raise, everi by a little, the level of material comfort and weU- 
bcing in the lives of those who were the bone and sinew of the 
country, those by the sweat of whose face the soil was tilled, those 
who should be the firfl and final objefi of every Viceroy’s regard, 
he had earned his reward. 
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He was equally outspoken in views on the subjeA of political 
concessions. Such concessions could not help, they could only 
hinder Oieat Bilcain in the discharge of the task which had been 
coramitted to her hands. “ More places on this or that Council for 
a few active or eloquent men will not benefit the taiyat.** This was 
a article of his belief. “ That I have not offered political 

concessions is because I did not regard it as wisdom ox states- 
manship in the interests of India to do so *’; and he added that 
when he was vituperated by those who claimed to speak for the 
Indian people he felt no resencment and no pain—For I search 
my coosaence and I ask myself who and what are the real Indian 
people ?** * 

Thus there wu feshioaed in Lord Cunon’s mind ao image of 
very different from that which was being built up in the minds 
of the aposdes of the new Nationalism. And it was wholly in 
keeping with his almost Patdarchal conception of the relations 
between himself and the India of Ivs vision, that he should have 
come to believe that his own judgments of what was in her interests 
were tile judgments of the Indian people. This was the public 
opinion—opinion which had passed through the sieve of his own 
approval—v^ilcb he bade the authorities in England not to Ignore. 
This was the public opinion which he had in mind when he warned 
the Bntish Government that one of the greatest dangers witii which 
British rule in India was likely to be faced would arise ftom an 
impression, should it ever gain substantial foothold in the land, 
that injustice or negle^ were displayed cowards her by those who 
claimed to govern her from London. “It is better to make a 
Stand for India,** he advised Mr. Brodrick on his appointment to 
the India Office, “ and to be beaten by your colleagues than to make 
DO itand at alL’* And It was more than anything else his openly 
expressed assumption that it was in him, as the reptesentative of the 
race chosen by God for Its loftier standards—administrative, cul¬ 
tural and moral—to be His instrument in leading India along tiie 
road to higher things, that reposed the sole right of speaking for 
the Indian peoples, that earned for him the diaUke of the educated 
classes. 

'Speech to the Byculk club, Bgcobey, Noreobec iSth, 190). 
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The mote thoughtfol among the Indian Nationalifls shcrwed a 
subtle appreciation of Bis point of view. “ His idea clearly is to 
Strengthen England’s hold on India and to establish her here as 
India’s permanent overlord, yet at the same time to secure some son 
of autonomy subject to this overlordship for the Indian Govern¬ 
ment as teprescnting the interests of the Indian people.” And they 
gave point to their analysis by contralling Lord Cuiaon’s ^ms with 
the policy of Lord Ripon. ** Lord Ripon’s ideal was to secure, by 
slow degrees, autonomy for the Indian pcopU. Lord Cuczon’s is to 
secure it for the Indian Covtmntent/'^They did not deny that his 
term of office had been fruitful in measures designed to benefit the 
agricultural classes j but viewing his policy from their Standpoint, 
they attributed his solicitude for the masses not so much to an 
altruistic desire to tender them service, as to a Machlavelian design 
to rivet tiie oveiloidship of Great Britain more £rxuly upon ^ 
country. They themselves perceived that the conflift between the 
spirit of the new Nationalism and foreign domination mult even¬ 
tually be decided by the great body of the agricultural population; 
and they credited Lord Curton with a similar perspicacity. He 
has, therefore, been trying to win the good will of the people, and to 
prevent any powerful combination between them and the educated 
middle classes. . . . The whole body of agrarian legislation under¬ 
taken by His Lordship’s Govemmwt has, evidently, also this one 
end in view. Remissions of land-revenue, institution of agricultural 
banks, revision of the ftmfne code, inauguration of a new irrigation 
policy—all these are clearly meant to ingratiate the present rule and 
the present npm into the favour of the immense agricultural popu- 
btion of this country.” * 

This view, though natural enough In the circumstances in which 
it was formed, did Lord Curzon very much less than justice. And 
the verdift of history will assuredly be that great as his Viceroyalty 
was, judged merely by the nature and extent of its legislative and 
administrative achievements, it was infinitely greater by reason of 
the exalted Standards of duty and honour by which it was inspired. 
The grandeur of his conception of the task entrusted to him fired 
the idealism in his nature and called forth from the d^ths of his 
*N»’ Jmlia of AuguA ,1905. *iW., July T j*, tyoj s 
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bdng ft pftsslonate desire to build on 2 firm fbundadoA of righteous* 
ness and justice. “ The sense of being able to do something, to 
effeft some good, to learc something better than you found /t, is a 
perpetual incentive and consolation/’t Men who had known him 
and observed him closely in the days when he had passed from youth 
to manhood, who had plumbed the depths of his keen enthusiasm, 
his genexous impulses, his high resolves and his Rne ideals, perceived 
clearly enough the spirit in which he worked. “ Your service docs 
not seem to me in any way to be prompted by any selfish motive,” 
wrote one who had enjoyed the privilege of that close intimacy with 
him wluch grew up within the charmed circle of the Crabbet dub, 
“ but only by a Titanic upheaving force regulated, controlled and 
direfled by reasoning patriotism. - -. What a miracle you are. No 
other man that I can see in the public service who is a poet, who will 
work for a noble ideal. And what makes it finer full,” he added with 
a touch of quaint humour redolent of the whimsies of Ccabbet club 
days, '* is that you cannot hope to found a dynasty. No Minister, 
however great, is anything more now than the managing ditedfor of 
a joint 5 tock company.” * 

Certain it was ^at to Lord Curzon the task committed to him was 
moft amazingly worth doing. Here we do big thinga on a big 
scale,” he wrote to Rennell Rodd, “ and the sense of spadousness 
would delight your imaginative sense.” Indifleieace at ^me to the 
work of Englishmen in India filled him with despair. ** How few 
arc there who know anything or care anything about the British 
dominion in India, though it is the miracle of the world.” 3 For him 
British achievement in India bore unimpeachable witness to the 
chacadlei of the British race. The basis of British dominion in India, 
he declared at the Guildhall, in xpo4, was neither military force, not 
dvil authority, nor prestige, though all these were part of it But if 
it was to endure, it must itSt on a more solid foundation—** it muit 
depend on the eternal motafities of righteoiuness and justice.” 

Even-handed justice between man and man and between race and 
race—that was the teSt by which he would himself have desired that 

'Letter n Ma. K. Whits, dated Marob 9tb, 1900. 

*Lea«r ftQH} Mark Napier, May 3rd. >903. 

sLectec te Sir F. B. Youa g hual^d, Septemk«c rpih. tpoi. 
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poftcrify should judge him. His conftant rcfaence to it in private 
conversation, in a voluminous correspondence and in public speech 
was not cant j it was the spontaneous expression of an ever present 
thought. It coloured the whole of his outlook upon Indian afeirs 
and was a guiding principle from which he never departed. “ I 
have never wavered in a §tri^ and inflexible justice between the 
two races,*’ he wrote. It is the sole juStiflcatlcn and the only Stable 
foundation of our rule.” * 

It was pursuit of this ideal that enabled him, one of the most 
sensitive of men, to scotn popularity and to press forward, turning 
neither to the right hand nor to the left, along the narrow way of 
duty. He knew well how easy it would be to achieve popularity with 
one race or the other and even better, perhaps, how easy it was to 
loose it. And it is one of the moSt convincing teftimooies to the 
rigid impartiality of his rule, chat with Indians and Europeans alike 
he passed successively from pinnacles of popularity to concspoading 
depths of disapprobadoD. *^ln my own case during the l»St Hve 
years,” he wrote, describing the attitude of the British community in 
India towards him, “ he,”—the non-offidal European —** has 
passed from gufts of enthusiastic applause to whirlwinds of tempes¬ 
tuous denunciation I” Native opinion was equally unable. ‘'The 
organ that has denounced yoa one day as a fiend,” he told Mr. Brod- 
rick, “ will laud you the next day as a God.” That he was acutely 
sensitive to ciitidsm and denunciation is undoubted. “ Much 
gratitude is not bom in India,” he wrote in a moment of great 
bitterness, “ and the ^utelt heart sometimes quails under the mis¬ 
representation and abuse.” And he confessed to having given orders, 
on his return to India in December 1904, that certain newspapers, 
both native and European, which were indulging in violent attacks 
upon him, were not to be shown to him so long as they persisted 
in their abuse. ** It cannot do good to a man to be overpraised. But 
equally can it not do good to him to be over abused, for it tends 
to poison the mind and embitter die heart.” • 

But always at times of eraodonal ftress there welled up from his 
innenno^ being, derived from the single and childlike faith that was 

iLetter to Lord George Hioulcon, Septtwhtr tjrd, 

>Lener to Lady CuS!oa Deceabec 1904. 
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h's, the su^tsdoiag ^eogth of % great taotal couxage> on the vlngs of 
which be rose superior to aU weakocsses and doubts. And as he 
Aood for the time addressing a gathering of his own people on 
the shores of India, it was in glowing sentences and with legitimate 
pjdde that he held up before them the tenets of a great ideal— 

A hundred times In India have 1 said to ruTself, Oh that to 
every Englishman in this country, as he ends his work, might 
be truthfully applied the phrase' Thou ha^ loved righteousness 
and hated iniquity.* No man has, I believe, ever served India 
faithfully of whom that could not be said. All other Triumphs 
are tinsel and sham. Perhaps there are few of us who make 
anything but a poor approximation to that ideal. But let it be 
our ideal all the same—to fight for the right, to abhor the 
icipecfedt, the unjnSt or the mean, to swerve neither to the right 
band, nos to the left, to care nothing for fiattery ot applause ot 
odium or abuse—it is so easy to have any of them in India-— 
never to let yOur enthusiasm be soured or your courage grow 
dim, but to remember that the Almighty has placed yout hand 
on the greatest of his ploughs, in whose furrow the nations of 
the future axe germinating and taking shape, to drive the blade 
a little forward in your time, and to fed that somewhere among 
these millions you have left a little {ultice ox happiness or pros> 
peticy, a sense of manliness ot moral dignity, a spring of patno- 
tisffi, a dawn of intellectual enlightemnent or a Stirring of duty 
where it did not edit before—that is enough, fbatis the English¬ 
man’s justification in India. It is good enough fot his watch¬ 
word while he is here, for his epitaph when he is gone. I have 
worked for no other aim. Let India be my judge.” 
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